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Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet, Tank Concealed 








Showing how tank 
may be concealed 
behind the wall 








The Seat-Action 
Closet Combination 
for Sehools and 
Institutions . . . 


HERE is no complicated mechanism 
on the YV@GEEL SELFLUSH Number Ten 
Seat-Action Closet Combination. The seat 
depresses easily, and immediately water 
flows into the tank. As soon as the seat 1s 
released the closet is immediately flushed. 


The valve never sticks; never allows a 
waste of water—the seat operates the valve 
directly and positively. 


This seat and valve mechanism is a pat- 
ented feature of the V@GEL SELFLUSH 
Number Ten Seat-Action Closet. 


These closets are usually installed in bat- 
teries, but also may be installed singly. Tank 
may be exposed or concealed. 


We are always glad to furnish complete 
roughing-in measurements for school archi- 
tects. 


Write us for folders and complete infor- 
mation on the VY@GEEL, Number Ten Seat- 
Action Closet. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I, Products 
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WitwiaM F, Curtis HALL, 


CEDAR CrEST COLLEGE, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS, 
JACOBY AND EvERETT, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


PIRWLA) GLATE..... 


TRULY THE IDEAL MATERIAL 


Three major points were given careful consideration 
when the Toilet Enclosures and Shower Stalls for this 


new Dormitory of popular Cedar Crest College were 
planned. 


First,—the material must be absolutely sanitary! Sec- 
ond,—it must stand up under hard usage. Third,— 
it must be colorful. 


The selection, needless to state, was STRUCO SLATE. 


There is nothing quite as exclusive, beautiful and per- 
manent in the building field today as STRUCO SLATE. 
Its finish is colorful, highly polished and everlasting— 
ideal for every conceivable type of installation. 


“§Struco Slate Outlasts the Building”—is a distinction 
acquired entirely upon its matchless performance. 


A beautiful book, illustrating in full color, STRUCO 
SLATE and its Uses, will be cheerfully mailed upon 
request. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 
640 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


STRUCO SLATE 


Illustrated Is 
Struco Slate 
8-W-SA Matt Finish 











MIDLAND MAINTENANCE MEN — — — 
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Midland Salesmen (Maintenance Engi- 
neers) refinish a badly used gymnasium 
floor in a Dubuque High School. 


“EVERY DEPARTMENT _ 


of school building maintenance—every angle of economical upkeep—has been sci- 
entifically approached by Midland Maintenance engineers — 


THE RESULT- 


has been the perfection of 
Midland System of School 
Housekeeping — Modern — 
efficient and economical of 
time and money. 


A Midland School Housekeeping Ex- 
hibit — hundreds of school authorities 
visited this booth at Atlantic City — 
where the Midland System was ex- 
plained and demonstrated. 
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Swimming Pool — Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
This beautifully tiled pool has been pronounced the 
equal of any in the country both in construction 
and color treatment. Here several hundred students 
in this select girls’ college enjoy the benefits of 
this healthful recreation. This pool is kept spotless. 


Those in charge of school-building upkeep are 
invited to receive the benefits of the efforts of 
Midland Engineers— 


Write for complete information on Midland Sys- 
tem of School Housekeeping. 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Dubuque, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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eg STEEL BOILERS 


A horse that could live 
and work on a diet of 
straw would be a great 
investment. 

His “upkeep” would 
be less. . 
























Because they are designed to burn the 
cheaper grades of soft coal, and extract 
all the useable heat from it, Kewanee 
Smokeless (Down-Draft) Boilers greatly 
reduce “up-keep” costs. 


On top of that their steel 
riveted construction is suffi- 
ciently strong to add many 
extra years of service to their 
life—making them in fact 
the best boiler investment in 


the world. 


Now there’s a Kewanee Steel 
Boiler to heat every size build- 
ing. Ask about Type “*R”’ for 
Homes and Smaller Buildings. 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Branchesin Principal Cities 


MEMBER OF STEEL HEATING 
Boiler INSTITUTE 
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7 KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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Columbia 


PERFECTED 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Made by the makers of 


Jur 
— 


Columbia window shades and rollers 


THE LAST WORD IN DISTINCTION 









THE FIRST WORD IN ECONOMY 


INEST and most satisfactory of all types of window treatment are Venetian 
- Blinds. Finest of all Venetian Blinds are those made by The Columbia 
Mills, Inc. 

Columbia Venetian Blinds afford finger-tip control of light and ventilation. 
Their physical appearance contributes to the architecture of the window. In | 
color, they offer you unlimited selection...and may be recolored if the 
decorative scheme is sometime changed. They are altogether simple to 
install and operate. Their economy is that of service measured in years. 

Mechanical perfection of the Columbia blind is assured by the skilful 
perfection of its parts. Each element in the blind has been studied and im- 
proved with respect to its individual function. Each part is the best of its 
kind. Several parts are the only ones of their kinds...There results a single 
smooth-operating fixture. | 

Have you windows that must be particularly well-appointed? On your 
premises and in terms of your needs, we shall be happy to show you... 
quickly, sensibly, and conclusively...the appointment for them. Here is the 


last word in distinction...the first word in ultimate economy for your windows. 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver 
Detroit - Fresno - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + -Portland(Ore.) + St. Lovis - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle 
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MILWAUKEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Architects. 


sia A Variety of School Rooms 


Johnson Controlled 


Another Indicative Example of 
Johnson Application and Value 


ILWAUKEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL has 24 classrooms, a library, 
3 rest rooms, 6 offices, a gymnasium, swimming pool with shower 
rooms, manual training department and carpenter shop, cafeteria and 
dining room, and auditorium. 
The individual steam radiators and ventilating fans are all controlled 
and operated by Johnson Dual Thermostats: the day-time temperature 
of each room separately maintained according to each room’s use, hours 
of occupancy, and nature of activity, as suggested above. At close of 
day the Johnson Dual Thermostats automatically reduce the heat and 
maintain a night-time temperature of 45° in each room: and at a stipu- 
lated hour of the morning automatically turns on the heat again for the 
day-time normal temperature required. No room is over-heated or 
under-heated during the day. Economy heat is held steadily during the 
night. Manual attention is completely obviated. Correct, constant tem- 
perature condition and regulation in each room are assured, and regard- 
less of out-door conditions and changes. 
The Johnson System Of Heat & Humidity Control can be of similar value in your 


school buildings, and reduce your school’s annual fuel consumption cost 25 to 40 per 
cent. Write now for the interesting Johnson book of details. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Established 1885 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Albany Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Greensboro, N. C, Minneapolis Portland Seattle 
Baltimore Denver Indianapolis New York St. Louis Calgary, Alta. 
Boston Des Moines Kansas City Philadelphia Salt Lake City Montreal, Que. 
Buffalo Winnipeg, Man. 
Chicago Toronto, Ont. 
Cincinnati Vancouver, B. C. 


HEAT AND 
HUMIDITY 
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Pages C3130-C 3135 













The Advantage of the 


Separate Specification 


There are two ways in which panic bolts are commonly 
specified. Some architects include them with the finishing 
hardware; others make them a separate item of the speci- 
fications. 


The latter method has the very definite advantage of help- 
ing the school board get what is specified. The former al- 
ways tempts the occasional unscrupulous dealer to substitute 
cheaper devices as part of the finishing hardware contract. 


It is to prevent this that we protect all hardware dealers 
by selling every reputable dealer at the same fair prices. 


As a further means of insuring the delivery of the genuine, 
we urge that you request your architect to specify panic de- 
vices separately from the finishing hardware—and, of course, 
by name. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 
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Built to Outwear Weather 


with 


Copper. Brass and Bronze 
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The Langdon School, Washington, D. C. 


| rey the Copper roofs on the cupolas to 

the Brass pipe hidden in its walls, this hand- 
some Colonial building of the Langdon School, 
Washington, D. C., is rust-proofed with Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. It is built to withstand the 
onslaughts of time and the elements with min- 
imum upkeep cost. 

Flashings, gutters and downspouts of Copper 
protect the interior of the building from dam- 
age by seeping rain or melting snow. Ventilators 
of this same enduring metal assure every room 
an unfailing supply of fresh air. Essential 
plumbing of Brass guarantees for pupils and 
staff plenty of clean, pure water, free from rust 
contamination, and is a safeguard against expen- 
sive repairs and replacements. 


This is the type of permanent construction 
that is being used in schools all over the country 
to stop the costly inroads of rust. In public 
buildings of every kind, the use of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze for plumbing, hardware, 
roofing and lighting fixtures has come to be 
looked upon as a wise economy. 

These metals cannot rust. They serve per- 
manently without repair or replacement. 
Although they cost somewhat more at first, the 
amount they save in upkeep expense alone off- 
sets this difference in a few years’ time. 

Our Building Service Department will be 
glad to supply authoritative information about 
the uses and proper application of these metals 
in school and college buildings. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Midwestern Office 
Builders Building 
Chicago, Il. 


Southern Office 
Shoreham Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Canadian Office 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 


Pacific Coast Office 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMERICA’S LEADING ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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ROMPING.. 
DASHING.. 
LAUGHING 





G Safe within the 
fenced 
playground! 


Watch the children at recess. Notice how sum- 
mer increases the dangers from street traffic. 
Speeding motorists, intent on pleasure. Chil- 
dren at baseball and other running games — 
hard to keep them “within bounds.” 


Your school needs a Cyclone Fence enclosure— 
to protect the children at play, and to protect 
school property. © 


Parents expect school officials to provide safety 
for children on school playgrounds. Thousands 
of schools have installed Cyclone Fence. 


It’s strong and durable—built to last! Made of 
— heavily hot-dip galvanized. No 


annual painting, no upkeep cost of any 
kind. 





Our trained crews erect’ Cyclone Fence 
Au chain 20ywhere. Write for information — or 
This name- 

fee tee g2>- the children safe! 


link fence is nhone and a Cyclone representative will 
plate identi- 
Fence. 


not Cyclone. 
call. Take the first step today—to keep 
fies the gen- 
REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branch Offices in = Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Division 
er FENCE Ct co. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Principal Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies: 
American Bridge Co. Cyclone Fence Co. National Tube Co. 
American Sheet and Tin Federal Shipbuilding and Dry The Lorain Steel Co. 


Plate Co. Dock Co. Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
American Steel & Wire Co. Illinois Steel Co. Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. Minnesota Steel Co. Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., Columbia Dept., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. 
. « _— United States Steel Products Co., New York City 
© C. F. Co., 193 
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R-S FOUNTAINS 








Wherever Rundle-Spence Drinking 
Fountains are in service they have a 
splendid record for providing good, 

clear, refreshing water—free from 

contamination. Their special de- 
sign insures a clean drink because 
lips cannot touch the R-S Nozzle. 


Let us send you a catalog 
which gives you complete 
information on R-S Drink- 
ing Fountains. R-S N-93 
and N-94 fountains can 
now be had in colors. 
Write for special 
bulletin describ- 
ing “Color” foun- 
tains in detail. 


RUNDLE SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE ART 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive fea- 
ture of all Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and 


accounts for their satisfactory performance. + +- 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION itivcis 











The American school boys and girls of today will guide the destiny of their country 
tomorrow... . The school superintendents and teachers are, therefore, the producers 
of the nation’s most important product: and the school room is the factory in 
which this work must be performed... . The photograph below was taken in 192-4. 
Happy and healthy children have been coming from this room ever since, and 


will continue to come many years hence. It is equipped with Univent Ventilation. 


woe ee 
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of America 


Building the coming men and women 





Nv the Univent —a machine which draws ai: 


directly from out-of-doors—cleans it —warns i 
to a comfortable temperature — and silently deliver 
it to every pupil in the room, with agreeable ai: 
motion, but without drafts. 

In schools where the Univent is in operation, ree 
ords show a notably high standard of attendane 
Children work in an atmosphere conducive to healt 
of body and mind. They are better able to concen 
trate—to grasp and retain the knowledge that will be 
so vital in future years. 

In selecting the Univent system of ventilatio 
school executives are meeting their responsibility « 
guardians of the health and welfare of the children 
their community. And in addition, they are earryin, 
out their pledge to tax payers by making an inves: 
ment ina ventilating system that effects great saving 
in operating and maintenance costs. 

Before you place your sanction on any ventilating, 
system, know the facts about the Univent. Consu! 
your architect or heating engineer, or get in tou 
with our nearest sales office. If you prefer, write fo 


our illustrated book, “Univent Ventilation.” 


*Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, office 
churches and all buildings having an acute ventilating pre! 
lem —the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for residence: 
apartments, hotels, offices, and monumental structures ~t 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, for economical distribution of he: 


in factories, mills, garages, warehouses, and smaller building 


‘THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION “ox 


BELFAST, ME. 
BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SYRACUSE 
ALBANY 
BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SCRANTON 


HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
SAGINAW, MICH, 
FLINT, MICH. 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
LOUISVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH MEMPHIS TULSA, OKLA. PORTLAND, ORE. WINNIPEG, MAS 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS DENVER SEATTLE CAI GARY 
BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO aa 
ATLANTA EMPORIA, KAN BUTTE, MONT. VANCOUVER 


MELBOURNE 


NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE TORONTO TOKIO, OSAKA 
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SEND HIS “I, 2, 3, 4” 
TO ALL ROOMS 
AT ONCE 


Bring the voice of the gym teacher to any desired 
number of rooms at the same time. Let every student 
hear the orders clearly and distinctly—by means of 
the Western Electric Public Address System. 

Speeches by distinguished visitors, fire drills, gen- 
eral orders of every kind are “broadcast” throughout 
the school by this equip- 
ment, which amplifies and 
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WIDEN THE {J HEARING CIRCLE 
fk 








when used in connection with a radio receiving set. Or 
with a Western Electric Music Reproducer, which 
plays standard laterally-cut phonograph records in 
full, rich tones. Write for further data. Address the 
distributors, Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Offices in 76 principal cities. 


> 
distributes sound. Voices 
are reproduced with per- wes] 2) J j lec] } IC 
fect naturalness. 


The Public Address Sys- PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


tem provides music, too, 
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Health 


and 


Cleanliness 


Come First! 


| gerade in personal hygiene takes foremost rank in 
many modern schools. 





A part of this early training begins in the toilet room. 
In the “dark ages” of American school history, little good 
was accomplished in that schoolroom, much harm got under 
way. Subtle suggestion ran riot, lack of supervision, lack of 


sanitation caused untold damage to the impressionable juve- 
nile mind. 


That phase of education is largely history now. In these 
more enlightened times, well lighted, sanitary, wholesome 
toilet accommodations are provided as a matter of course. 
Anything else would be unthinkable. 


Sanymetal Steel Toilet Compartments are credited with 
an unsurpassed contribution to this new picture. They have 
advanced child hygiene in the nation’s schools. They will do 
the same for your school. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 





Toilet nd Office 
PARTITIONS 
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ICTOR TOWELS 
ARE SCHOOL TOWELS 





¥ Because Victor paper towels are soft and 
sanitary —many times sterilized in the pro- 
cess of manufacture. Entirely safe for use 


by children. 


¥ Because Victor paper towels have quick 
absorbency. One towel dries the hands. 
That means less waste — children will keep 
the washrooms neater. 


¥ Because Victor paper towels are strong- 
textured. Strong enough to stand rough 
usage. Ideal for school washrooms. 


¥ Because Victor paper towels are economical. 
Lower priced, and yet more efficient. You 
save money with Victor paper towels. Yet 
you give your school children better, safer 
towels. Made by one of the oldest and larg- 
est paper companies in the world. When 
you buy from A. P. W. you buy a real dry- 


ing service. 


Let us show you how Victor paper towels 
will save you money. The coupon below 
brings you prices—and a free sample Victor 
towel. Mail the coupon today. 


VICTOR 
CS owel 


Mail this coupon today 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. ASBJ-6-30 


Please send us free of charge your sample Victor towel, 
with prices. 


Name -- -- 


BO 6k. 0d ee 66 hd 6b 0K 4666 66 65 46 00 666066 06 055040 8456 SE KESE SESE 
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Plumbing Failure and High Costs 


Faulty design, inferior construction or 
improper layout of plumbing in schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants, public build- 
ings and similar places, can develop into 
serious menaces to health and efficiency. 

For failure in such installation creates 
unsanitary conditions, pollution and 
disease germs. 


But in addition, such failures repre- 
sent a very tangible waste in dollars for 
repair and replacements, which often 
amount to terrifying figures. 

It is the job of the Clow Soldier of 
Sanitation to make sure that each in- 
stallation, on which he is called in, pro- 
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vides the very ultimate in sanitation 
surety—and also to make certain that the 
installation will function on a very mini- 
mum of dollars. 


To back him in this important work, 
Clow goes to extreme lengths in the 
factory. 


For example: every battery of urinals, 
closets, lavatories and similar fixtures is 
set up according to specifications before 
shipment—and tested under conditions 
bordering on actual service. 

Such plumbing is not intended to fail, 
wear out rapidly or to be rejected after 
partial installation. 





C H I 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING 





CA GO. 


PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


He Fights 


And builders, architects, owners and 
plumbers have the assurance of perfect 
sanitation, with the lowest possible cost, 
through the years. 


On all jobs where sanitation may de- 
velop into an acute problem— the Clow 
Soldier of Sanitation will gladly give 
you the fruits of Clow’s 52 years of 
experience. And this man has behind 
him the most complete line of specialized 
fixtures in the world. Call him in. 
This is Bill Spillane, Sales Manager 
of the Plumbing and Heating Depart- 
ment, Chicago office. 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 











Above: Coldwell "L-Twin’’? Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. Mows end rolls 
simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang units attached it cuts a 60-inch 
swath, ten acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


A well groomed campus 


at commencement time Bolts are operated by a slight 


pressure on the Cross Bar. 
ILL be assured if the turf is carefully 
rolled and mowed with a Coldwell — 


The Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and 
Rollers are turf builders of known and time- 
honored ability—they have developed and are 
maintaining the beautiful velvety turf which 
surrounds hundreds of America’s finest insti- 
tutions. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 


Economical operation—Dependable perform- door closers. 


ance—Four sizes to choose from. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
Write for full particulars and name ment ‘‘A’’ sent on request. 


of nearest Coldwell distributor. 


Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y., U.S.A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers 
Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 














STRUCTURAL SURFACE 
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ASPHALT COATINGS | ee 





Rely on these two 
gun applied 


protective treatments 


( rh application of scientifically blended asphalts is the impor- 
tant first step that makes the Par-Lock and Dens-tect processes 
incomparably the surest protections for surfaces to be plastered. 


Consider two advantages of gun application: 1. The finely divided 
particles of asphalt are driven into the pores of the structural sur- 
face at right angles. 2. It affords even coatings over all the elevations 
and depressions. 


Rough spots that interrupt the contact of brush or trowel offer no 
obstruction to the pneumatic gun. 


Effective damp-proofing depends upon intimate cohesion of the 
initial coat with the actual structural surface. Gun applied coatings, 
by Par-Lock Appliers, are free from blisters, flaws and unevenness 
that breed subsequent trouble. 


Par-Lock, with its embedded grit should be relied 


upon for securely keyed ceilings and for a variety 
of wall applications. 


Dens-tect, which includes a fine aggregate mixed at 
the nozzle, is a wall treatment of marked efficiency 


— built out to tangible thickness and especially de- 
pendable for the interior treatment of exterior walls. 


Par-Lock Appliers in all the principal centers will advise you 
as to the right specification for your particular problem. Address 
“Par-Lock Appliers” at any one of the addresses listed. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1987 West 77th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


PRE-PLASTERING 


.7 
TREATMENTS .. 


| IMBEDDED GRIT jena 
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WALL TREATMENT 
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Par-Lock Appliers 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
ATLANTA 

Bona Allen Building 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


RALPH E. ABELL CO. 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 





SAMUEL C. ALLEN 
ARCHITECT 
Educational Building Specialist 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 











HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 






Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 


aes 








—_ are 
| CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
| Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 

Architect 
| Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
Nev: York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 








COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 






DIRECTORY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 








ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 


ARCHITECT 


121 No. Pearl St. * Albany, N. Y. 


Rooms 21 to 25 


H. F. Doerr 


DOERR & DOERR 


Architects - Engineers 
11006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


W. Philip Doerr 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


| Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
| GEISECKE & HARRIS 
| ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 








WM. H. GOMPERT, A.1.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, Superintendents and Concerns 
Manufacturing Materials and Equipment 
for ewe Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 





FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 





| 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 


| Chamber of Commerce Building 
| 





Newark, New Jersey 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


EDWARD HAHN, ARCHITECT 
School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. \" 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 
Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Richard Kiehnel A. I. A. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 
930 Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 
Registered Architects in several States North & South 
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LEE & HEWITT 


| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 





Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 
PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, II. 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 















































LEWIS & DOUGHERTY C. Gunner Poggi STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


javere William B. Bragdon nee 


ARCHITECTS Equitable Life Building 
| 35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth, New J 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


oseph C. Liewell ; IRVING K. POND, C-E., EDGAR MARTIN, ALA. 
—_—— aes ST F. and Past Pres. A.LA. 


“ M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E 
JOS Cc. LLEWELLYN CO ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.L.A. TOOKER & M ARSH. 


ARCHITECTS andENGINEERS POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD ARCHITECTS 


38 S. Dearborn St. ARCHITECTS 
Chicago 180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ii. era am. a SEN SN See 


Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I1.A. H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 


Archie N.Schaeffer, A.I. oozen 
RenedAchiae s ee Se Sonar Ash. CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


6 en Thomas A.I.A. 
Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS Registered Architect and Engineer 
ARCHITECTS & THOMAS School Specialist 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building School Architects 410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 


MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND HENRY H. TURNER 
and TROUT ARCHITECTS Architect, Institutional Specialist 


A. W. Balle, Associate 26 Weer ane, SrAeeT Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 47t Architectural, Engineering Equigmene and Consult ting 


1217 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan NEW YORK CITY Service — Architect Board of Education City of Gr 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 





CHARLES M. ROBINSON’ C. CUSTER ROBINSON 
JV ,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD satan cupnipngigta ding 


| CHARLES M. ROBINSON Von he S Se eee 


ARCHITECTS ; ; 

Schools and Public Buildings Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. | 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Ri 


WALTER R. McCORNACK 


ARCHITECT 


10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 





MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








JOHN A. SCRIBBINS | 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 Laced TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
OSTON, MASS. 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
600 Vernon Avenue Phone Glencoe 1144 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


Hanover - New Hampshire 





















PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 






Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 





| 
| Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
| 
| 







Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 
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“There is more than “black” 
to blackboard 


... be sure of these 6 features 


HEN you casually glance ata 
sample of blackboard it may 
be black—but we advise you to go 
well beyond the surface — beyond 
the appearance of that sample. 
First—know the history of its 
maker—for 47 years’ experience has 
taught us that blackboard manufac- 
turing is a highly scientific work. 


Second—what pledge of satisfac- 


tion stands behind it—who makes 


that pledge and what do they mean? 
We mean complete satisfaction and 
our honor is more to us than a sale. 

Third—is the sample a stock sam- 
ple—a piece of the very same black- 
board that will be installed in your 
school? 


WEBER 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—G lobes 


Fourth—is it a uniform black- 
board, scientifically made to meet 
the exact requirements of the school, 
and free from all imperfections? 


Fifth—is its surface “live” and 
elastic so that it will never check or 
crack—so that it will write and erase 
easily without causing reflection 
and resulting eyestrain? 


Sterling 


Lifelong 
Blackboard 


Sixth—is the backing permanent 
—one that is tough and not easily 
broken in transit and in han- 
dling? 

Sterling performs exactly as we 
promise—and exactly as the educator 
expects an efficient blackboard to per- 
form. It is a scientific laboratory 
product embodying only those fea- 


tures found desirable in a good 
blackboard. 


You should know all the facts 
about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
—the features that make it a better 
blackboard for your schools. Ad- 
dress Department $62 for detailed 
information. We will send you a 
sample of Sterling, too. 


COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate—Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 


See our exhibit at the NaTIoNaL EpucATION AssocIATION Meeting in Columbus, Booth No. B-13. 
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The modern 


SINGER 
ELECTRIC 


This is the Student Model Singer Electric 
—especially designed for the modern sew- 
ing classroom. Simple, beautiful, and prac- 
tical in design, quiet, easy to operate, it is 
the ideal machine to use in teaching sew- 
ing because it makes sewing a tempting 
delight to the student. 

The Student Model is identical in its 
sewing mechanism with the Singer Electric 
now fast replacing the treadle model in 
America’s modern homes. This is one 
more reason why modern schools and col- 
leges, preparing the homemakers of to- 
morrow for happy efficient living as wives 
and mothers, are adopting the Singer 
Electric for classroom use. 


Features of the Student Model 


Special cabinet designed to meet the special 
needs of teachers and students... Adjustable legs 
to obtain just the right height...Special com- 
partments for books and materials... Individual 
Singerlight on the machine itself... Adjustable 
knee control... Cover, when open, provides extra 
table length... Machine, when closed, becomes 
flat-topped table...Safety lock on cover when 
closed... Choice of built-in or attached motor... 
Choice of rotary or oscillating sewing mechanism 
...Large capacity horizontial round bobbin... 
Upper and lower tensions easily regulated... 
Automatic bobbin ejector. 
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The Mark of a Modern School 














Modern Singer 
Electric Sewing 
Machines in use 
in the class- 
rooms of the 
High School at 
Mexico, Mo. 





Visit the Singer Exhibit 
23rd Annual Convention 
American Home Economics  Ass’n 
Denver, Colorado, June 24 - 28, 1930 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Copyright U.S.A 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 


Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools throughout the world. 
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Tablet Arm Chairs that are— 
BEAUTIFUL—COMFORTABLE—DURABLE 


The Standard line of tablet arm chairs is Standard in 
fact as well as name. The features embraced in Stand- 
ard construction will merit your careful consideration 
when in the market for reasonably priced and service- 
able equipment. Standard has made a study of posture 
and correct seating and the result of this study is chairs 
that assure comfort, durability and beauty of design. 


June, 1930 














All our equipment is backed by years of intensive re- 
search, study and manufacturing experience. Take ad- 
vantage of it. 








No. 93 No. 399 


A Posture Tablet Arm Chair A Superior Tablet Arm Chair 


The No. 93 Posture Chair is the result of actual experience. Its A high grade chair that has found a ready market in schools. 
shallow seat prevents cutting off the circulation just above the Embodies all the features so necessary to correct seating. Tablet 
knees, its wide slat back is placed so as to support the back where arm inclined, low enough at the elbow to prevent raising the 














support is needed, and the seat is shaped so that the user must 
sit well back and not on the edge. The back is so constructed that 
the arms and shoulders are free and unimpeded, while the tablet 
arm is large erough to be practical yet small enough so as not to 
take up excessive room. Easily one of the most outstanding devel- 
opments in school seating. 


shoulder and high enough at the front to prevent stooping, thus 
affording correct posture while writing. Shallow seat, proper height 
from floor, deep saddle of improved design. Back, correct height 
for comfort. Spacing of stretchers, all edges which pupil comes in 
contact with are rounded, allewing free movement of body without 
discomfort. 






KINDERGARTEN 
GRADE TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS 


and 





No. 25 
Kindergarten Chair. Same model as No. 
No. 27 °7 onl il iin. 

27 only available in larger sizes. Can be 
obtained in 14”, 15”, and 16” sizes, with 
book rack and tablet arm, as_ illustrated. 
Carried in stock with Quartered Oak arm 
in School Furniture Brown only. 











No. 23 


A Junior tablet arm chair. Incorporates all the 
features that have made the larger models so pop- 
ular. Carried in stock with Quartered Oak arm in 
School Furniture Brown only. Inc:udes book rack. 


Kindergarten Chair. Includes book rack 
and tablet arm. New improved design 
saddle seat that will help keep the little 
tots from getting restless. All edges of 
cross back slats rounded as well as 
front side of back posts above seat. 
Built to order only. 


Send for Catalog No. 1930 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


SILER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Hyes front- “y 
Shoulders back— 
Chests out. 


,.. the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for America’s fu- 
ture. For sound, erect, agile bodies and 
clear, alert minds. That the years at the school 
desk—the years in school chairs may be a 
direct contribution to the physical, as well as 
mental fitness of your =. 
This has been the ideal of 
the American Seating Com- 
pany in building school seat- 
ing. This—to design our prod- 
uctthat America’s youth would 
arise from American School 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when seated 
—tolessen fatigue, putthe body 
at rest, shape it scientifically 
and correctly for the years to 
come. School seating that 





ing that favors normal, correct sitting —and 
never Slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and physical 
depression. 

Our contribution is years of research and 
countless laboratory tests—posture correctness 
based on thousands of actual measurements 
worked by specialists into exacting specifica- 
tions—school seats scientifically determined 
and produced. For more than 50 years Amer- 
ican seating has been a major factor in Ameri- 
ca’s education—helping the child to progress 
—to love its school work. Relieving body 
strain, eye strain—aiding cir- 
culation—making it easier for 
the teacher toteach—and mini- 
mizing classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster—Free 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know the 
importance of correct sitting 
posture—so they may always 
be reminded that when they 
sit right they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. In 





makes it easy to sit erect. That 
frees vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their nor- 
mal functioning. School seat- 


American Universal Movable Desk No.134 
—Only one of the many types and sizes 
of seats and desks built to comply with 
correct principles of health and hygiene. 
A swivel seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of this and 
many other types of seating may be had 
by writing for school catalog No. 260. 


three colors—17% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be 
read from the back of the room. 
Ready for you—ready for your 
classroom to focus attention 
















For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating that actu- 
ally Selps them sit erect—that encourages 
correct posture. Remember the hours 
your pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their physical 
well being. Don’t let them slump in their 
seats. That slump pushes vital organs out 
of normal position and depresses vitality 
—retards them in their studies—makes 
classroom work dull and uninteresting. 
Correct seating is an important health 
measure. It helps them concentrate— 
stops restlessness and “‘wiggling” about. 
Give pupils this aid to mental and physical 
well being. 


on posture and make your teaching more 
effective—pupil progress more certain. Free, 
in reasonable quantities, to teachers and edu- 
cators who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authoritative 
booklets on schoolroom posture and seating. 
Prepared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, com- 
fortable seating and 
posture. You will want 
these interesting 
booklets to help you 
in this important 
phase of school ad- 






WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES § 
DONT 








= ; ministration. Please 
SIT ERECT. UKE THE UNIVERSAL GL § =: use the coupon. There 
eee Y is no obligation. 
ps AMERICAN 
pom SEATING COMPANY 


14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me, without obligation ( 


) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal 
or Teacher) 





American Seating Company 





General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A CUMPLETE, LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 





North Manchester 


Twenty-eight years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 





Left —The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Indiana 





TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 











VIKINGS ARE ECONOMICAL 


They will show the least cost during their life. 


All steel 


construction assures a chair that will give many years of 


service. Costly replacements of broken folding chairs are 
practically eliminated where Vikings have been installed. 





VIKING NO. 500 





CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDINESS 
RIGIDITY 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
ECONOMY 

COMFORT 


ATTRACTIVENESS 
COMPACTNESS 
BALANCE 
QUIETNESS 

LOW PRICE 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





VIKING NO. 1000 
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Wide Service 





HEREVER YOU ARE LOCATED, there 

is a Kundtz Eclipse representative nearby, 
to serve you with this modern school equip- 
ment... .. Note the illustrations below of just a 
few of the popular models. We will gladly send 
a full-line catalog (which includes auditorium 
seats and other Kundtz specialties). See coupon. 


Adjustable Pedestal Desk 
{Model No. 802} 





Adjustable Steel 
Desk and Chair (Model No. 405} 








CHURCH AND 


ECLIPSE) AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland Ohio. US.A 





KUNDTZ LEADS THE WAY 


Movable Adjustaplex 
(Model No. 640} 


Single Pedestal Stationary 
{Model No. 851} 


“The TheodorKindtz Company 














Expect durability and low maintenance cost in school- 
room equipment, when you buy Kundtz Eclipse. 
Correct posture, sanitation, and the many other vital 
features that make for efficient study and teaching, are 
provided by the latest Kundtz scientific features. 
The Theodor Kundtz Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
(Division of White Sewing Machine Corporation.) 
















Steel Combination Stationary 
(Model No. 301) 







Henderson Movable Desk 
(Model No. 661} 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly send me full-line catalog on your modern, 
improved classroom and auditorium equipment. 





Name __ 
School 


Address 
Cy... 
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LOOK?! 


For this trademark 


OFFICE Sete DIRECTORS 
TABLES (a) TABLES 


TRADE MARK mm i REGISTERED 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPANEE.IND., U.S.A. 


When buying tables 


Model 321-A 
Quartered Oak 


Model 317 
Quartered Oak Top 


OOK for the Samson trademark when buying 
L tables. It’s your guarantee of real satis- 

faction. The difference is in the infinitely 
better method of Samson construction and the 
beauty of proper balance and proportion. The 
undersides of Samson tops are supported by 
cleats anchored with heavy screws to prevent 
warping and to hold rails and drawer slides rigidly 
in place. Legs are taper-miter-joint-boxed, which 
gives them the same thickness of stock through 
the whole leg, top to bottom. A Samson table 
couldn’t warp or wobble. Selected wood and 
scientific building makes them endure for a life- 
time. Write for new illustrated catalog, showing 
our complete line of tables. 


Nappanee 


Indiana 





Automatic 


VITE Adjustable 


STEEL SCHOOL SEATING EQUIPMENT 


Line includes adjustable steel stools for laboratory 
and drawing classes; steel stools for cafeterias; audi- 
torium and lecture room chairs; folding chairs. Ad- 
justable stools have patented height adjustment device 

. simple . . . guaranteed. Seamless steel pipe 
frame, electrically welded. Many optional features. 
Moderate prices. Furniture can also be built to your 
specifications. 


Vitek Catalog gives all details. Send for it now! 


Adjustable 
Steel Stools 


Patented locking device per- 
mits height to be adjusted from 
20”-30", by simply lifting seat. 
3 and 4 leg models. Seamless steel 
pipe frame, electrically welded. 
Back and _ Footrest optional. 
Olive brown enamel finish. 


Swivel Seat Adjust- 
able Steel Stoosl 


Has same adjustable feature as 
stool above. Height adjustment 
25”-35”. Hardwood or steel 
swivel seat. Adjustable circular 
steel footrest. Backrest available. 
Electrically welded seamless steel 
pipe frame. 





All-Steel 
Cafeteria Stools 


Three or four leg models. 
Seamless steel pipe frame, 
electrically welded. Hard- 
wood or steel seat. Silent rub- 
ber floor contacts. Height and 
colors to suit specifications. 
Back and footrest optional. 
Non-Adjustable. 





Send for VITEK Catalog 


ViTEK Manuracrurinela 


Dept. 105 Omaha, Neb. 
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Tired—weary and restless—that’s why children 
get into trouble during last hour periods. It’s then 
when teachers are under greatest strain — when 
children pay less attention to studies and seats are 
most uncomfortable. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by equipping 
with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


Mat Last Hour 
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MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Reduces ‘“‘Last Hour Uneasiness’’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, 
pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is supported when 
writing — working space is more than doubled—no turning to 
rest arm while writing — eliminates facing light and uncomfort- 
able positions that bring on “last hour uneasiness.” When writ- 
ing, the arm is supported, resulting in better penmanship. Na- 
tional Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human 
figure—they encourage correct posture—insure greatest comfort 
—less fatigue —less eye strain — better grades in last period 
classes and less worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, to- 
gether with our own exhaustive research and experiments, have 
resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the viewpoint of 
these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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No. 31. New National 
Chair-Desk. Equipped 
with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm. 
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Write for New National Catalog 


lf you are a buyer of School Equipment you will 
want our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of 


school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. 
send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


We will 
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tables 


We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 





Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wm. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Steel Folding Chairs 


Specially Adapted 


for 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or uphol- 

stered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 


WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Enduring — 


Built like a skyscraper—Royal Mov- 
ables have been designed for those 
who consider value and low mainte- 
nance rather than the few cents saved 


in initial cost. 


That is why school boards first say 
they cannot afford Royals, but after 
closer analysis buy them because they 
cannot afford to do otherwise. 


THE gowal cna 


\ 


A Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


HNN TN 
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440B 

INDESTRUCTO 

TABLET ARM 
CHAIR 


with form fitting ply- 
wood seat and plywood 
or solid maple arm; 
each, $4.25. No. 460, 
of lighter construction, 
each, $3.75. 


H. O. 
ALL STEEL 
STRUCTOFOLD 
CHAIR 


with specially rolled 
steel frame that has 
the strength only pos- 
sible where strains are 
scientifically distribut- 
ed. The paneled back 
prevents buckling and 
adds to the dignified 
appearance of the 
chair. <A_ perforated 
scroll seat, fitted to 
the body contours, per- 
mits comfortable and 
airiated seating, 
$25.00. With steel 
slides, $22.50. 













The Standard Non- 
OUtoeltet-mm ae) etter mm Oer-tts 
will prove itself an eco- 
nomical installation in 
your school. As shown 
in theillustrationit folds 
perfectly flat. Thus quite 
a number of chairs can 
be stacked where previ- 
ously there were only a 
few. This compactness 
meansaconsequent sav- 
ing of valuable floor 
space and makes it more 
convenient tostore your 
chairs in small, out-of 
the- way places. 
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COLUMBIA MOVABLE 
DESK 


More widely used than any other. 
Nos. 1 and 2, $4.95; Nos. 3 and 4, 
$4.65; Nos. 5 and 6, $4.35. 


Many patterns to choose from. 


Send for Catalogue. 


INDESTRUCTO CORRECT 
POSTURE MOVABLE 
ADJUSTABLE DESK 


The back and seat are curved to fit the body. 
Nos. 1 and 2—$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95; Nos. 


5 and 6—$4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 95 cents. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


STANDARD 
WONT| [TIP 
FLAT) LFOLD 
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R CONVENIENT STORAGE [| 


Other desirable fea- 
tures make the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair 
a popular model for 
Notable 
among them are the in- 
clinationof thebackand 


school use. 


the relative plane of 
a arled telnet aus ad 
part of the body to relax. 
The perfect 
built into every Folding 
chair and the fact that 
theyaremadeof Indiana 
Hard Maple Stock in- 
sures against tilting or 


balance 







weakening of supports. 






STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 


1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Shortridge High School and Auditorium 
at Indianapolis. One of numerous STEEL 
Furniture Installations in Indiana. 






pr PP SE 















TINO Te State, too, 
| * Ree STEEL Furniture Seating is 
Predominately First Choice | 





Hardly a town of any size in Indiana exists in 
which the STEEL Furniture Company cannot 
point with pride to installations of its seating in 


the finest of that community’s schools. 


Such decided preference can be born of only one 
thing—well deserved merit!—design that fully 
measures up to the modern demands for hygiene, 
convenience, and comfort—finest quality con- 
struction that assures maximum durability and 
attractiveness—a well rounded diversity of prod- 
ucts with which to meet every seating require- 


ment for classroom or auditorium. 





Chair No. 5700 used in the auditorium of the Shortridge High Write for your free copy of 
School—one of a large variety of both upholstered and non- 
upholstered models incorporating among their many other 
superiorities the advantage of steel over cast iron—greater A valuable book showing the very latest and 
strength, less weight—material savings in freight. best in seating equipment. 


MODERN SCHOOL SEATING 








SW ORR rr 


STEEL Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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SILENT GIANT ™ 
COMBINATION DESK 
Absolutely the first Sanitary Desk 
offered. 1 ave imitated its 
general outline—none have ex- 

celled its quality. 


+ 











ACADEMIC CHAIR DESK 
A step ahead of other desks of 
this type—has perpendicular and 
horizontal adjustment. 











THE NEW SANFORD 
MOVABLE DESK 
The original of its type. It has 


n freely imitated but never 
equaled. 










a/ advantages 
in QUALITY 

SERVICE 
& PRICE 















Easily 
installed— 


Practically 
everlasting— 


Economical 
in cost— 


tT ee | 


Over 3000 
of the most 
modern — 
School Buildings are 
equipped with this highly 
satisfactory product. 


PADDOCK CORK CO. 
1208 DeKalb Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 













— 





School Board Members! 


We design and manufacture School 
Desks and Auditorium Chairs to meet 
the needs of every Board of Education. 





We have jobbing connections that carry 
stock in every part of the United States. 


Fifty-four years of actual experience in the building 
of school and auditorium seating equipment have qual- 
hon ified us as experts in the solution of seating problems. 
They have enabled us to establish 

A Style to Suit Every Preference 

A Quality to Satisfy the Aost Exacting 
A Price to Fit Every Purse 


If you contemplate purchase of school furniture, it will 
be to your interest to get in touch with us. 
means send for our New Catalog. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


Arlington Heights, III. 








No. 600 ADJUSTABLE 
PEDESTAL DESK 
Simple rigid perpendicular ad- 
justment. Automatic “plus and 

minus” adjustment. 


EVERFAST PEDESTAL DESK 
The first double stem pedestal 
desk ever offered. There are 
imitations of this desk but none 
to compare. 


By all 


PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


A standard design with a supe- 
rior quality. 





with this new 


| air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 

No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple to 
install. No special tools required. Millions in use. No mod- 
ern school can afford to do without the inkwells that solve 
one of the most difficult problems of school management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and Teacher—a complete line 
of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 
Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge Cups, 
Kleradesk — Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
618 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis: 





— Se SEs ee 
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It will pay you 
to get the facts 
on this modern, 
economical 
method of seat- 
ing. 


Write for free 
trial sample 
chair, prices and 
valuable infor- 
mation for 
schools. 
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ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1130 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


“NON LIBET’’-it does not please me 


“Folding chairs! What a liability they 
used to be.” In the midst of a lecture, 
a crash. Shuffling, scraping, noisy, hard, 
uncomfortable chairs. What an un- 
happy audience. 


Contrast this to the silent, attentive, 
comfortable Royal-seated audiences. 
Silent rubber or glider feet. Comfort- 
able saddle seats, soft-upholstered when 
desired. “Lifetime” construction—low 
upkeep cost. 


Is it any wonder that so many audiences 
are today Royal-seated? 








‘Another Lifetime Chair” 
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Every VALLEYCO Blackboard is CERTIFIED 


‘CINOPLATE 


eae eae 


CINOPLATE 


The greatest blackboard 
value ever offered. Special- 
ly treated wood; grainless ; 
knotless ; waterproof. 


CINOBESTOS CINOBOARD 


A blackboard of popular J@@l a high quality blackboard 
appeal and price. Built of HM] made of specially treated 


— ooo and | wood fibres and kiln cured. 


Economical— 


i THEVALLEYCO CoO., INc. 


Easily Installed— 116-118 East Water St. 


STRONGER THAN STEEL! 







oh in 
SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


Ideal for Schools, 
Hotels, Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 


Write for Bulletin 




















LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 








GUARANTEE .. 


A Really GOOD Blackboard 
ALWAYS Gives Satisfaction 


..- Valleyco Blackboards 


are America’s Choice 


ROM the humble district school to a tre- 

mendous educational plant... VALLEY- 
CO BLACKBOARDS justify their well-de- 
served reputation for QUALITY. Perfect 
writing surface ... economical and easy instal- 
lation . . . moisture-proof features ... and our 
. every factor speaks vol- 
umes in favor of your installing these wonder- 
ful VALLEYCO BLACKBOARDS. 


Write us today for details. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Trott Vocational 


Carpenter’s shop 
in Trott Vocational 
School, Niagara Falls, 
New York, showing 
Angle Steel No. 100 
Stool and No. 5-36 


TT] 
eed) 














Equipment for Practical Arts Work. 


2 typical installations of Angle Steel Stools and a more efficient teaching staff result from 
and Bench Legs in Trott Vocational School are these proper, adequate facilities. 


fairly indicative of their usefulness. In planning the utmost from your cafeteria, 


Here, students require equipment which will laboratory and classroom, you will also find our 
withstand hard usage and give uninterrupted ser- catalog very helpful, economical and complete. 
vice the year around. The coupon below will bring you a copy of this 

The comfort, hygienic perfection and practica- 112-page catalog. We will also be pleased to 
bility of this line of school-needs can not be over- answer your inquiries for any specific equipment 
estimated. Better scholarship, improved corricula desired. 


























No. 200 D. S. Stool. 
f 14'4-inch wood seat 
finished in mahogany 


No. 100 Stool 


13% inch 
wood seat fin- 


ished in ma- 
hogany or 
oak. Frames 
finished dark 


olive green 


No.5-36 Bench 
Legs. Heights, 
29, 30, 32, 34 
and 36 inches. 
Top length, 36 
inches. Top 
width, 5 inch- 
es. Also avail- 
able in 42, 48 
and 54 inch 
lengths. Top 
and girt have 
holes properly 
punched for 
fastening on 
of planks. 
Special size 


or oak. Frames of 
angle steel, finished 


enamel. Heights, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 


in dark olive green 
) 
t 36 inches. 


enamel. 
Heights 18, 
20, 22, 24, 26 
and 27 inches. 


bench legs 
made to your 
order. 


No. 100 





No. 200 No. 5-36 


We Also Make - 


Chairs, Regular 

Stools, (with or without back ) 
Typewriter Stands 

Adding Machine Stands 
Desks 


Shop Desks 
Wall Desks 
Tables 
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Bench Drawers 
Bench Seats 
Locker Benches 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Plainwell, Michigan. 


(] Please have representative call. Trucks 

[] Send catalog **C-ASBJ’’ Tenders 

S Office Busses 

NED V6 0.60 N146 NN E4080 006 5AN SHEENA ES ON SNES ORS EM Pigeonhole Sections 
Cabinets of all kinds 

Address ee ee ee ee ee ee Wastepaper Baskets 

CRO 606s ssesssdeersewenseeseeaada State Letter Racks 
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) 
School, Niagara Falls, 
New York 
lrade Drawing Room 
in Trott Vocational 
School, showing Angle 
Steel No. 200DS Stools Site Lee. 
anna! 
‘i ONS 
3. 
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| saad Leading Vocational School Chooses Angle Steel 





Sorting Trays 
Stationery Files 
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The Permanent Blackhourd 
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\W HAT is the big reason why 
more than seventy-eight per 
cent of the great public and pri- 
vate schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica have standardized on Vul-Cot? 


The significant thing is that 
every one of these schools and col- 
leges,—each weighing its own spe- 
cial considerations,—comes to the 
same answer — VUL-COT and 
nothing else. 


Each finds that Vul-Cot is the 
one waste-basket that is com plete- 
ly right. It is the one basket strong 
enough to withstand the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. 


The more Vul-Cot baskets used, 
the more neatness and order in the 


classrooms and the /ess work for the janitor. 
Their solid sides and bottom ensures against even 
the smallest particles sifting through onto the 


floor. 
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Three Blackboard Landon 


SLATEBESTOS — SLATEROCK — SLATOPLATE 
“A blackboard for every need”’ 


Here they are! Three leaders in Blackboard history — Slate- 
bestos — Slaterock — Slatoplate— ready and anxious to give you 
the most complete and dependable blackboard service possible. 


Ranking first in this incomparable trio is Slatebestos, the acme of 
blackboard perfection. Slatebestos constitutes the royalty in the black- 
board world, combining a fine, velvety surface with a rich, deep 
black color that is absolutely non-reflecting. It takes either chalk or 
crayon for a clean white mark that is easily erased. Slatebestos improves 
with use and never wears shiny. 


Next in line is Slaterock, a high class quality blackboard for permanent 
installation at a price that any school can afford. Cannot warp, crack or 
buckle. Writing surface rich, deep blue black, far better for reading or 
writing than gray-surfaced natural slate—at half its price. 


And then there is Slatoplate, an economical blackboard that is dis- 
tinctly superior in its field. Backed up by a ten-year guarantee, Slatoplate 
offers a writing surface the equal of any blackboard, and can be used 
both in a permanent or temporary capacity. 


Sam ples on request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of blackboards and school equipment. 


17 E. 23rd St. CHICAGO 


AKTORE? 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 
Receivers 


“Right” 
y, Way 


- 


er 
aE 





ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece 


crumbling. 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Every real Vul-Cot is permanently name- 


marked. Look for it. At stationers, and school- 


supply houses. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FisrE COMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


a 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 


of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
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FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


The Rowles line of blackboards offers three distinct products, each designed to fill a particular need of price and purpose, yet all 
having the same smooth velvety surface that is characteristic of Rowles blackboards. 


ENDURAROC is a very practical blackboard for every type of school building regardless 
of size, cost or location. It is fire and water proof, will not warp, bulge, expand, or contract. 
It is uniform in thickness, light in weight, is available in long lengths, easy to handle, and 
cannot be broken by jars or vibration. It may be fastened to any kind of wall. ENDURA- 
ROC is easily installed by any carpenter or competent workman, although inexperienced 
in erecting blackboards. It will outlast any type of school building. 

PERMAROC meets every blackboard requirement. It is made of enduring material and 
will outlive the building. Where permanency is desired and economy rules we strongly rec- 
ommend PERMAROC. PERMAROC is not affected by atmospheric changes, heat or cold, 
or any other of the factors which cause warping. It, therefore, remains flat and smooth year 
after year. Gypsum rock, the base of PERMAROC, offers no fuel to flame; therefore 
PERMAROC is fireproof. The comparative cost of PERMAROC being low, the cost of in- 
stallation being nominal, the time required to erect it being short, the whole operation is a 
most economical one and the results are all that can be desired in permanent blackboard at 
a low cost. 


DUROPLATE blackboard is considered one of the most reliable wood fibre blackboards 
obtainable. It is adapted for use in any building, permanent or portable. It makes an ex- 
cellent blackboard for general use, temporary classrooms, Sunday Schools, nursery rooms, 
kindergartens, conference rooms and for lecture purposes, bulletin boards and many other 
uses, too numerous to mention. 


Modern manufacturing equipment, volume production methods and 31 years experience in manufacturing blackboards assures 
uniform quality, lowest prices, prompt shipments and maximum service and satisfaction. 
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Rowles blackboards merit investigation and careful consideration. Samples, prices aad details upon request. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency; some Good Territory still open 
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Comparisons are odious 
to that which suffers by 
comparison. 


Let us send a sample for comparison— 
“see the difference and feel the reason.” 





Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- and seat as checked. 


cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and O Brown (walnut) 0 Battleship Gray 1 Wood Seat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the ! (1 Maroon (mahogany) [) Olive Green C1 Leatherette Seat 
mneeh Collonte Shes covering. | We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 

| 
| 
| 
L 
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“THIS HIGH SCHOOL 


PAQ 


IS WELL HEATED 


y 
j 





New Rochelle High School, r : oon 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Guilbert = 3 

and Betelle, architects; George f ff 
T. Kelly, general contractor; f 
Johnston Heating Co., heat- é 
ing contractor. 





|" the New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. three Jennings Condensation 


Pumps are installed. 


Jennings Condensation Pumps remove con- 


densation from radiators, particularly those 


Jennings Condensation Pumps are furnished set below water level, and return it to the 

in capacities from 4 to 200 g. p. m. of : i , 7 

water. For serving up to 150,000 sq. ft. boiler. Free circulation of steam is assured 
equivalent direct radiation. 


even in those portions of the system in which 
condensation would otherwise collect and 


obstruct the flow. Write for Bulletin 99. 


Jennings Pumps 





THE NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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CHECK / 
DOUBLE CHECK / / 
THEN A REPEAT ORDER 


LIST OF EQUIPMENT APPROVED 
ITEM MAKE SUPT. ARCHT. 
VV Clocks VV Standard Electric V V 
V Fire Alarm VV Standard Electric V V 
Vv. Bells VV Standard Electric V V 
VV Telephones VV Standard Electric V / 
\ Laboratory Panels }\/ Standard Electric ’ V V 


When the above items are being considered, school officials and architects are generally 
unanimous in their choice of Standard Electric Equipment. 


If “Standard” is already in use in other schools of the town or city — a repeat order 
invariably results from the satisfaction previously experienced. 





High School, Danvers, Mass. 


Charles G. Loring, Boston, Mass., Architect. 





A good example of colonial school design. 


Original building on right equipped with “Standard.” Repeat order given for “Standard” System in new building. 


Our valuable experience of nearly a half century in equipping school buildings is available 
to you. Write Home Office or nearest branch. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
Atlanta, Glenn Bldg. 


Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Portland, Ore., 65 First Street 
Baltimore, 2 E. Redwood St. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 124 W. 4th St. San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street 
Birmingham, 2920 Seventh Ave. So. Columbus, 83 So. High Street Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Boston, 10 High Street Dallas, Mercantile Bank Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street Seattle, 918 Western Ave. 
Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 
Charlotte, 217 Latta Arcade Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. Tampa, 114 W. Alfred St. 
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Some “Absaloms” I Have Met 


Lamar R. Stanley, Newport News, Virginia 


It is not likely that many teachers have con- 
sidered the case of Absalom, the favorite son of 
King David. His career is not without certain 
elements of interest to all and sundry engaged 
in codperative enterprise. He was a member of 
an administrative unit and he did not make a 
success of it. The matter of loyalty was in- 
volved. Absalom did not see clearly along this 
line. Every year sees teachers, old and new, 
involved in similar difficulties. 

The beginning teacher, or the experienced 
teacher entering a new school, will soon en- 
counter “Absalom.” This Absalom individual 
may wear either trousers or skirts, but he can 
be recognized by an unhappy expression in fac- 
ulty meetings, or by disparaging remarks con- 
cerning “him” or “her.” (Words quoted being 
synonyms for “principal” or ‘department 
head.’’) 

Persons interested thus far, but lacking defin- 
ite information about the young man referred 
to herein, will find full details in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Second Book of Samuel, to the 
Old Testament. He went about the city and 
made critical remarks concerning the adminis- 
tration and its personnel. “And Absalom said, 
O that they would make me judge over the land, 
that all that have business might come to me, 
that I might do them justice . . . and he en- 
ticed the hearts of the men of Israel.” 

Not the hearts of all the men of Israel, but 
enough to make a lot of trouble. And they 
wound up as most Absaloms do; in an embar- 
rassing position, with a feeling that the people 
around them were unfriendly. 

The first “Absalom” I encountered was, I 
may as well confess, myself. This guilty wretch 
was pointed out to me, after my first failure, by 
the principal of my teachers’ college high school. 
I owe him a debt of gratitude for that. It was 
a small school in a small town. I was hired by a 
small board. It seemed to me that their ideas 
about education were also small. Perhaps they 
were, but they were the best available and I was 
hired in good faith to carry them out. I was in- 
discreet enough to state to a citizen that the 
greatest need of the school was a real school 
board. What the town needed more than that 
was a principal, but I didn’t know that then. 
The members of the board, strange to relate, 
learned of my comment and at the close of the 
term continued their search for the thing I now 
know they needed. 

In a larger school there was great rivalry be- 
tween classes. Any attempt at social functions 
for pupils meant a clash. Presidents were kid- 
naped, clothes torn, hostesses embarrassed. 
After a vigorous campaign of education, the 
principal requested that such demonstration 
cease. There seemed to be acquiescence, but be- 
fore long the fine hand of Absalom appeared. 
This Absalom wore skirts and was the adviser 
of the junior class. Her group stole the ice cream 
from the back porch of a hostess to the senior 
girls and enjoyed the same at a party of their 
own. The adviser was present. She remarked 
that she remembered when she was young. She 
should also have remembered that her principal 
had requested her support in quieting class 
rivalry. Being young, he found it hard to remind 
her of this and to remove her from her office, 
but he did it. She became unhappy and did not 
return the next year. The class regarded her as 
a martyr. Many of them remained “obstruction- 
ists” until they graduated. 

Another teacher is recalled who left a moni- 
torial post to telephone. While she was gone 
some boys left the building and went out of 
bounds. They were caught and gave the teacher 
away. She was called to the office and reminded 
that that particular post could not be left, even 


for a few moments. The principal said, ‘Miss 
X, please do not do it again. If you must leave, 
let me know and I will be glad to relieve you.” 
The teacher went out and said she had been in- 
sulted. She did not give details and the impres- 
sion got about that the principal had used rather 
rough language. 

I have sometimes been surprised to hear 
members of a staff explain to me, a visiting 
stranger, the weakness, folly, malice, what-not, 
of their administration. In the general parlor of 
a select rooming house, I learned that Mr. Zee, 
a school head, was no better then he should be, 
having once gone bankrupt in business, and 
that a certain principal was partial to graduates 
of his own college. I never knew either man, 
but I wondered what sort of service they got 
from those teachers. 

In a western school, I once visited the man- 
ual-training class. I thought the teacher had a 
good shop and a willing group of boys. I told 
him so. He said it wasn’t what they ought to 
have. “We'll never have a good department here 
as long as ‘X’ is principal. We get no support.” 
He had never seen me before and I looked at 
him in astonishment. Behind him I saw a 
shadowy figure, standing by the gate of Old 
Jerusalem. 

I once heard a superintendent say that he 
would rather have a second-rate teacher who is 
loyal to the administration of his school, than 
a first-class teacher who is not. I think his posi- 
tion was sound. I do not understand how a 
teacher can be a first-class guide to young 
minds, if to his professional attitude one can 
apply the harsh term “disloyal.” 

This superintendent welcomes to his office 
every member of his city. force who comes to 
headquarters with suggestions, or sound criti- 
cism. I recall that he conducted a running de- 
bate with a committee of teachers on the ques- 
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tion of institute meetings. They took up a good 
deal of his time and he finally arranged the 
meetings about as they asked. Two members 
of the committee have since been promoted in 
the system. His confidence in their professional 
integrity was not shaken because they requested 
a change in his arrangements. He felt safe in 
further committing his program to their hands. 

That was Joab’s style. He told David “what 
was what,” but he didn’t stand around the city 
gate talking to strangers about the court. And 
he worked for David. But the Absaloms do not 
go into the office armed with professional knowl- 
edge for the fray, nor do they come out pledged 
to fealty to the cause and its local organization, 
regardless of the moment’s issue. They gather 
in the restroom and say, “I think that was the 
meanest thing!” 

My favorite historian, Bill Nye, does not rate 
very highly with our department of social 
science, but he once made a very illuminating 
remark in a discussion of the character of 
George Washington. One of Washington’s 
strong points, he said, was that he could dis- 
tinguish between having a firm will and being 
a big blue donkey. This distinction might well 
be kept in mind by all of use who are charged 
with being “faithful in a few things.” The blue 
donkeys are numbered among those things that 
remind the principal of the time he had a chance 
to go to South America before he got married. I 
would not want to remind any man of a lost 
opportunity like that. 

There is a further thought: David's grief at 
the defection of his son has been sung in history 
and in literature. Most schoolmen are earnest, 
sincere, unselfish. They are sometimes surprised 
in their offices with grief written upon their 
faces, because they have learned that Absalom 
has, behind their backs, impugned not their 
abilities, but their motives. This sounds senti- 
mental, but it is true. 

Joab knew the remedy. It was hard on Ab- 
salom, and it was hard on David, but Joab ap- 
plied it. 


Importance of Prompt and Accurate 
High-School Transcripts 
Claude S. Chappelear, Dean of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


College administrators often have difficulty 
and delays in securing the official high-school 
transcripts of entering freshmen. In colleges 
where the enrollment is restricted and registra- 
tion cannot be completed without the official 
transcript of high-school credits, delays are 
often embarrassing to both the student and the 
college. It is not uncommon to write to a high 
school in Illinois or Missouri for a senior’s 
transcript and receive a letter from the princi- 
pal three weeks later postmarked New York 
City with advice that he is attending summer 
school and will send the transcript when he 
returns about September 1. In colleges where it 
is possible to restrict the enrollment, the per- 
sonnel of the class is usually made up long be- 
fore September 1. Colleges hesitate to accept 
students of unknown quality, and hence are 
forced to refuse admission when the high-school 
record is not available. Such practice is unfair 
both to the college and the candidate for ad- 
mission. 

Mr. B. F. Shafer, when principal of the Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, high school several years ago, 
instituted a plan which, we believe, could be 
successfully used in other schools. Early in the 
second semester Mr. Shafer determined by ques- 
tionnaire the students in the senior class, who 
definitely planned to enter college. His secretary 
was then instructed to make out transcripts for 
these students, entering all subjects and grades 


for the first three and one-half years. The sub- 
jects which students were registered for in their 
final semester were entered preparatory to add- 
ing the grades after the end of the semester. At 
the close of the school year these transcripts 
were left with the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation who remained in the city through the va- 
cation period. During the summer months all 
requests for transcripts of high-school records 
were handled by the secretary of the board of 
education. He merely entered the grades for 
the last semester and forwarded the transcript 
immediately to the college which the student 
planned to enter. 

This plan has been used for the past nine 
years in the Jacksonville high school. During 
that time the school has had three different prin- 
cipals and each has heartily approved the plan. 
Over one third of the graduates of the Jackson- 
ville high school annually enter our college, 
hence we are in a position to pass judgment 
upon the system of handling records. We think 
this phase of the system so commendable that 
we wish to recommend it to all schools where a 
full time secretary is not employed for the 
summer months. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the 
fact that the raw grades have little definite 
meaning. Some schools grade much higher than 
others for the same caliber of work. It is of 
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The Public-School Business Official and the Individual Pupil 


George W. Grill, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio, and 


Fred D. Fenker, Fiscal Officer, Board of Education, Rocky River, Ohio 


The public-school business official has been 
accused by his critics of nearly every crime men- 
tioned by the detective-story writers from Sher- 
lock Holmes to S. S. Van Dyne, but most of 
the crimes of which he has been accused might 
properly be classed as subheads under the gen- 
eral accusation that he has been so immersed 
in bookkeeping and building management, in 
purchasing supplies, and peddling bonds, in irri- 
gating the athletic field, and irritating the edu- 
cational employees that he has lost sight of the 
pupil as an individual. 

This phase of the business official’s work is 
one that is all too frequently overlooked by him, 
or if not overlooked, too little attention is paid 
to it and too little emphasis placed on it. 

The school-business official seldom sees the 
individual pupil. He is not consulted by the 
pupil as to whether he shall take Latin or Espe- 
ranto in his senior year in high school. The pupil 
does not ask him for advice as to whether he 
will be a doctor of philosophy or a doctor of 
chiropractic. The pupil asks his favorite teacher, 
or the principal or, in some cases, may even 
beard the superintendent in his den to inquire, 
whether he should attend old Siwash college in 
preference to the state university or vice versa. 
Rarely does the business official have an oppor- 
tunity to give advice on such a subject. To the 
business official, the pupil, all too often, is lost in 
total enrollment or in average daily attendance, 
and he has no corporeal existence or identity as 
Johnny Jones or Willie Green. 

Keeping the Individual in Mind 

This is a fatal lack on the part of the busi- 
ness official, for he as well as the superintendent, 
the teacher, and the board of education should 
keep the individual constantly foremost in his 
thoughts and actions. 

It was Emerson or some other wise man, now 
dead, who remarked about one of his contem- 
poraries, “He cannot see the forest for the 
trees.’ The public-school business official, too 
often, has failed to see the individual trees be- 
cause he sees only the forest. He sees the school, 
but not the individual pupil. Yet, the pupil is 
vastly more important than the school. 

When the public-school business official 
reaches his office in the morning, practically 
every task that he takes up falls under one of 
the following heads: The purchase of supplies, 
the purchase of equipment, the erection of build- 
ings, the landscaping of school grounds, or the 
paying of employees. 

In the organization of any army, either in 
the field or in camp, the service of supplies is 
of most importance to every soldier. The effi- 
ciency of the supply department influences the 
comfort, health, and happiness of every man in 
the ranks. Equal importance attaches to school 
business officials as heads of the service of sup- 
plies in the school systems. 

Too many business officials are purchasing 
school supplies on a price basis, rather than on 
a service basis, though the price paid is far less 
important than the service rendered by the sup- 
plies that are purchased. Whenever a few school 
business officials meet in a local, state, or na- 
tional conference, almost invariably the discus- 
sion turns to the number of ‘good buys” one 
of the number has made in purchasing supplies 
for his school system; and, almost without ex- 
ception, the price paid rather than the quality 
of the merchandise is the factor which deter- 
mines whether or not the buy is a good one. 

Value of Supplies Determined 
by Usefulness 

The old saying, ““A workman is no better than 
his tools,” is applicable in this connection for, 





The school-business official as an educational 
force is too frequently overlooked, both by the 
school-business official himself and by the edu- 
cational executives of the school system. In the 
present attractively written paper two school- 
business officials call attention to matters which 
deserve wide consideration—The Editor. 
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if the pupil is furnished with poor tools with 
which to do his work, he is almost sure to prove 
a poor workman. The following is a case in 
point: 

Not long ago, two business officials were dis- 
cussing the purchase of some writing-exercise 
tablets, when one of them asserted that he had 
purchased these exercise books at about 20 per 
cent less than the other. Official number two 
asked the firm from whom official number one 
had made the purchase at the reduced price to 
have a representative call upon him, bringing 
samples of the low-priced exercise book with 
him. When the salesman came, official number 
two made a careful examination of the low- 
priced book that was submitted. He found the 
quality and weight of the paper stock equal to 
that of standard-priced tablets, but that in 
lining the tablets due care had not been exer- 
cised by the printer and as a result the lines 
were unevenly spaced. This fact alone made the 
purchase of this tablet at any price an expensive 
purchase, since it defeated the very principle 
of penmanship which the teachers of the sys- 
tem were endeavoring to instill into their pupils. 
In the end the purchase of these reduced-priced 
tablets meant an economic loss to the school 
system in which they were used. 

This same principle holds in practically every 
phase of the service of supplies. True value is 
determined by usefulness and not by price, and 
usefulness means usefulness to the individual 
pupil. 

Even in the purchasing of so common an 
article as chalk these same factors are at work. 
Almost every year, the business official has 
offered to him an attractive price on chalk and 
many take advantage of these offers. They pur- 
chase an inferior grade of chalk wholly unwor- 
ried over the effect such chalk might have on 
blackboards, or upon the health of the children 
obliged to use the chalk. Cheap chalk contains 
a high clay content which turning into dust, 
permeates the air of the classroom and is detri- 
mental to the health of the individual pupil. 
What a paradox to hear business officials discuss 
the relative merits of one ventilating system 
over another, and seem much concerned about 
the purity of the air pupils must breathe, when 
they contribute to the impurity of the air by 
the purchase of cheap chalk and other dust- 
carrying materials. 

Ventilating machinery naturally brings up 
the subject of school equipment and its relation 
to the individual pupil through the business 
official. The careful and thoughtful purchaser 
of school equipment will take into consideration 
the total number of hours the individual pupil 
spends at his desk, and will purchase a desk 
that is not only comfortable but tends toward 
correct posture. The thoughtful business official 
will have the individual pupil in mind at all 
times, to the extent that in the selection and 
placement of maps and charts in a classroom, 
the least amount of eyestrain will result. The 
thoughtful business official remembers that pic- 
tures for classrooms and corridors may influence 
an aspiring Sir Joshua Reynolds and that a 

piece of statuary, even though it be of the 
cheapest plaster, may inspire some young Phid- 
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ias to express himself in marble. The same con- 
sideration should be shown in the purchase of 
science tables and laboratory equipment, re- 
membering that a Thomas Edison or a Robert 
Millikan may eventually work at such equip- 
ment. The thoughtful business official will not 
only visualize the material, tables, and chairs 
or equipment in the classroom, but will visualize 
the individual pupils seated at such equipment, 
and he will make his selection having the best 
development of the pupil in mind. 


Maintenance a Responsibility of the 
Business Department 


Architecture is said to be “frozen music.” One 
of the debts that a school board owes to the 
community it serves and to the children of the 
school district is good architecture in the school 
buildings which it erects. The planning of a 
good school building is a science in itself, and 
the responsibility for the architectural beauty 
of a building rests with the architect employed 
by the board of education, rather than with the 
business official. The planning of the interior 
arrangement of a school building is, or should 
be, the responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools, or of such of his assistants as may be 
delegated to assume such responsibility. When 
the school building is complete, however, and is 
turned over to the board of education, then the 
responsibility for its maintenance and operation 
is a problem that the business official must 
face, this being one of his most important du- 
ties. Every person engaged in the work of pub- 
lic education, subscribes to that old belief which 
asserts, “cleanliness is next to godliness.” In the 
supervision of the custodial work of school sys- 
tems, the school business official has an excellent 
opportunity to bring this accepted truth home 
to the individual pupil. Where can habits of 
the future years along this line be better de- 
veloped than in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground? Some of the children who attend our 
public schools are the products of slovenly 
homes and they receive but little encourage- 
ment in good housekeeping from their parents. 
If such children are ever to learn habits of neat- 
ness, Cleanliness, and orderliness, the public 
school is their only hope. At this point the busi- 
ness official reaches the individual pupil in an 
educational contact. 


Visualizing the Pupil in Sanitary 
Conditions 


It generally falls to the lot of the public- 
school business official to direct the activities 
of the custodial force of a school system, as well 
as to purchase the equipment that is used by 
the custodian. In this field of activity the mod- 
ern school business official visualizes the indi- 
vidual pupil, and the danger that comes to him 
from disseminating germs by sweeping dry 
floors with dry brooms or brushes, and earnestly 
seeks to remedy this condition by the use of 
100-per-cent drying floor oils and the vacuum 
system of cleaning. The cleanliness and sanitary 
condition of floors has an effect upon the man- 
ners, as well as the morals and health of school 
children, a fact which should not be lost sight 
of when custodians are being given instructions 
regarding school housekeeping. 


Relation of the Pupil to Landscaping 
Work 


As a nation, we Americans are just begin- 
ning to realize the necessity and value of land- 
scaping work. A few private estates have been 
beautifully landscaped. Many of the wealthier 
colleges and universities have given considerable 
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attention to this matter. The billboard nuisance 
is the subject of frequent editorials in our news- 
papers and magazines and the lurid advertise- 
ments of seeds men and florists are beginning 
to make us landscape-conscious. Under usual 
conditions, when anyone is planning on land- 
scaping a private residence, estate, or university, 
only the question of the esthetic value of the 
completed design is considered, but in the case 
of planning for the landscaping of a school yard, 
not only should the esthetic value be considered, 
but also the educational value that may be de- 
rived from the well-designed plan. No better 
teacher of beauty and esthetics can be employed 
than a beautiful building. If the business official 
of a school system has anything to do with the 
designing or maintaining of landscaping work 
about his school building, the individual pupil 
should be considered together with the educa- 
tion of the community as a whole. If this prob- 
lem is considered from the viewpoint of the 
pupil who may enjoy the completed plan, efforts 
should be made to include as many varieties of 
shrubs and trees as possible under the condi- 
tions imposed by the requirements of landscap- 
ing and esthetic beauty, in order that the pupils 
may become more familiar with this phase of 
natural science. 

The business official who is an educator and 
not simply a signer of payroll checks will think 
of a payroll check not merely as a transfer of a 
certain amount of credit from the bank account 
of the board of education to the bank account 
of the individual teacher, but behind the pay- 
roll check he will see happy, busy, and content- 
ed pupils growing into good citizens of the Re- 
public under the leadership of a happy and 
contented teacher, and one of the factors in her 
happiness and contentment will be the fact that 
the numerals on her pay check are sufficiently 
large to emancipate her from economic worry. 

Too Much Effort Given to Finances 

There is no doubt that as a class, public- 
school business officials have placed entirely too 
much thought and emphasis on the purely finan- 
cial side of their work. They have derived a 
certain amount of self-satisfaction from watch- 
ing a decreasing tax rate in their community, 
knowing that, as watchdogs of the treasury, 
they are, in part, responsible for the tax rate. 
However, their first thought should be how well 
they can furnish the material requirements of 
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their educational system, rather than how to de- 
crease their budgets for the coming year. They 
should give thought to how well they can serve 
the individual pupil, rather than how little they 
can spend and still keep the school build- 
ings open. 

Too many school business officials spend en- 
tirely too much time in determining the cost per 
pupil in their school system and in comparing 
it with statistics furnished by officials of other 
school systems. If a part of this effort were ex- 
pended in standardizing cost-accounting sys- 
tems so that such comparisons would have some 
value, the effort spent in accumulating such 
comparative statistics might not be in vain. At 
the present time comparative per-capita costs 
are useless as well as misleading. 

The important criterion in any expenditure of 
money is not the amount expended either for 
supplies, equipment, or salaries, but the value 
of the article purchased. One automobile at a 
thousand dollars may be a far better bargain 
than another one at twenty-five dollars. One 
teacher at two thousand dollars a year may be 
a far better bargain than another teacher at 
eight hundred dollars a year. What if it does 
cost one hundred and fifty dollars per pupil per 
year in City A, and seventy-five dollars per 
pupil in City B, if the children of City A have 
received one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
education, which expresses itself in good citi- 
zenship, right attitudes toward life and society, 
health, and economic value? Such an education 
is a bargain at any price. 

If the public-school business official will keep 
in mind the service he is able to render to the 
individual pupil in preparing him to accept and 
fulfill the responsibilities of manhood and of 
citizenship in the Republic, there is no doubt 
that the typical American community will glad- 
ly pay the cost of such training, as well as the 
salary of the business official, and consider itself 
fortunate to be served so well in such an im- 
portant capacity. In such a community the 
board of education will never have to arbitrate 
between the superintendent of schools and the 
business official, because both of these execu- 
tives will have the same educational viewpoint, 
they will be working toward the same educa- 
tional end, and will experience the same deep 
and abiding satisfaction at the end of each day’s 
work. 


Standards for Judging Good Teaching 


R. O. Evans, Superintendent of Schools, Helena, Montana 


Good teaching must be determined by effec- 
tive learning. If good teaching is to be meas- 
ured by effective learning, certain standards 
must be set up which will fit such teaching. As 
a background for these standards, it is neces- 
sary that much more be done in the field of 
curriculum construction. While much has been 
done in recent years in the elimination of worth- 
less material, much more remains to be done. 
We have eliminated much inert subject matter 
from history, arithmetic, grammar, and physi- 
ology, but much other useless material in school 
textbooks should be removed in order that such 
textbooks may function for the average child. 

Good teaching is characterized by a wise 
selection of material used from textbooks. 
Teachers should train their pupils in selecting 
subject matter which will make greater con- 
tribution toward life’s problems. Thus, stand- 
ards for judging good teaching should center 
around the welfare of the child being taught. 

The standards for judging good teaching 
should be considered first, from the standpoint 
of the teacher, and then from the standpoint of 
the pupil. The first standard requires that the 
teacher reveal in her work the presence of a 
clear and definite purpose, a purpose consistent 


with educational philosophy, based upon a 
foundation of growth, progress, or advancement 
in a real and tangible sense. A second standard 
requires the careful selection and organization 
of subject matter. Good teaching is character- 
ized by a noticeable departure from a textbook 
and a tendency to correlate subject matter 
around the accomplishment of these definite 
and practical purposes. 

A third standard for judging good teaching is 
the effectiveness of the assignment. The assign- 
ment is the basis of individual study, which is 
the most honest study, and the surest provision 
for pupil activity. Only by a clear and definite 
assignment does a pupil know how to complete 
a task, when he has completed it, and when he 
has met with success. An effective assignment 
serves as a motivation for work to be done, and 
is an absolute essential to successful work. 
Thoughtful assignments provide for individual 
thinking in study, and it is through a careful 
and complete assignment, that a teacher is 
justified in holding a pupil accountable for its 
completion. The assignment should be clear, 
definite, and well motivated. It should show 
clearly how the new lesson links up with the 
old; it should furnish an apperceptive back- 
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ground for the new lesson; and it should char- 
acterize a definite purpose that may be accepted 
by the pupils, and which will lead the pupils to 
discriminate, to evaluate material, to choose the 
pertinent, and to apply the knowledge gained. 

Another standard for judging good teaching 
is that of maintaining good order and discipline. 
Good discipline is essential to success in school- 
work, and good discipline is that which is most 
conducive to undivided attention to the central 
and most worth-while activities of the school- 
room. A good teacher demands good bodily 
attitudes because they are necessary to good 
attention. 

Another standard from the standpoint of 
teacher activity is that of elimination of wasted 
time in the classroom. Good teaching should be 
characterized by a noticeable tendency in all 
recitations for the greatest amount of useful 
pupil activity. Good teachers should refrain 
from asking too many questions; from question- 
ing one pupil at a time, the answer to which no 
one knows, or everyone knows. Modern objec- 
tive mass tests, with pupils working against 
time, takes the place of the individual and 
deadening oral testing. Group discussions on 
problems not answered directly in the text 
should take the place of individual oral testing 
on questions answered through the rehearsal of 
isolated facts. Good teaching should make use 
of details only as tools with which to form the 
general principles or points of view. 

The first standard to be considered from the 
standpoint of pupil activity is the conduct of 
the recitation period. The best test of a recita- 
tion is the extent to which all the pupils partici- 
pate and the teacher acts as the director in 
manipulating the controls. A good test of a reci- 
tation is to determine the percentage of a class 
giving spontaneous and strict attention, the 
percentage of the questions which are satisfac- 
torily answered, and the average length of each 
answer. 

A second measure of efficiency is the extent 
to which pupils show initiative, self-reliance, 
originality, perseverance, and independence of 
thought. pupils should be trained to think for 
themselves and they should not call for help 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

A measure of good teaching is the extent to 
which pupils exhibit good study habits. It is 
more important that pupils know how to study, 
than it is to actually get the lessons. Pupils who 
know how to study are well on their way to 
success. 

Another important standard relates to the 
extent to which the pupil-interest is self-ini- 
tiated. A pupil who works at his task because 
of a genuine interest in the subject, will accom- 
plish more than one who does his work because 
he is forced to do it. , 

Lastly, the matter of social activity must be 
considered in connection with the measurement 
of good teaching. Pupils should be trained 
through group activity, through practicing co- 
Operation, and must think in terms of others. 
They should resent improper conduct, should 
stand for law and order, and for an understand- 
ing of the worth of moral situations. 

While it is recognized that it is difficult to 
arrive at major standards without overlapping, 
it is hoped that the present paper will have a 
tendency to influence supervision and teaching 
to the end that education may function prop- 
erly which is dependent upon good teaching and 
effective learning. 


WHAT IS THE BEST? 


We have learned that “best” is but a relative 
term. The “best” of today is simply an improve- 
ment of what preceded it yesterday. Tomorrow we 
marvel at our short-sightedness of today and estab- 
lish a new standard entirely—a new “best” process, 
a new “best” method, a new “best” product, and, 
in the case of individuals, a new “best” measure 
of performance.—Henry Ford. 
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Teachers’ Salary Revision and Adjustment 
A New Method of Approach 


G. M. Klingner, Chairman, San Francisco Teachers’ Consolidated Salary-Study Committee 


In an address before the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, February 26, 1929, 
Dr. J. R. McGaughy said: “We shall not 
achieve salary schedules which are economically 
and scientifically sound, until we learn to con- 
duct salary campaigns on some basis other than 
demanding special privileges for our profession. 
Sentimental sob stuff about noble, self-sacri- 
ficing service which we render and the supposed 
fact that we in our profession are chosen of 
God, somewhat as clergymen are, should have 
no place in an earnest consideration of the sal- 
aries which should be paid to the members of a 
respectable and self-respecting profession. Fur- 
thermore, it is our belief that the use of intimi- 
dation and of political pressure to secure salary 
increases, as these have been used by certain 
groups of teachers in New York and in other 
cities, have done more to demean our profession 
and to bring it into the contempt of sensible 
people than many years of devoted public serv- 
ice by thousands of good teachers can ever 
counterbalance.” 

Almost a year prior to Dr. McGaughy’s ad- 
dress, the teachers of San Francisco had arrived 
at the same conclusion and had originated a 
movement for salary adjustment on an entirely 
new basis. 

Prior to 1925, salary increases had been 
granted from year to year, first to one teaching 
group and then to another. In 1925, the county 
board of supervisors who then controlled the 
school budget, set aside $1,000,000 for increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries. This was distributed by 
the board of education approximately equally 
to all; one dollar a day increase to administra- 
tors and teachers alike. The net result of such 
action was to destroy the last vestige of balance 
that existed between salaries for the various 
positions. 


Propose Scientific Study of Teachers’ 
Salaries 


To remedy this condition, groups of adminis- 
trators, supervisors, high-school teachers, and 
individuals almost immediately began petition- 
ing the board for readjustments. As the board 
had no objective data upon which to work, it 
rightly refused to act in the matter. In fact, it 
was unofficially announced to the teachers that 
the board would do no more “spot patching”’ of 
the existing schedule, but might welcome a 
scientific study of the entire field. 

This was a challenge to the teaching force. 
Could they, would they, unite for such a study 
and abide by the results? 

It required a year of missionary work among 
the teachers before this idea really permeated. 
By April, 1928, however, it came to fruition in 
the formation of the San Francisco Teachers’ 
Consolidated Salary-Study Committee, com- 
posed of three elected or appointed representa- 
tives from each teachers’ organization in the city 
schools. Every certificated employee, from the 
chief deputy superintendent to the newest pro- 
bationary or substitute teacher, was repre- 
sented. 

Organization was perfected by the election 
of a chairman, a secretary, a vice-chairman, and 
a treasurer, and the appointment of three sub- 
committee chairmen, on ways and means, pub- 
licity, and research. The officers and the sub- 
chairmen constituted an executive council for 
deliberation and quick action if the need arose. 
Contact with the teachers directly was made by 
a teacher representative in each school or de- 
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The development of teachers’ salary sched- 
ules on a genuinely scientific basis is becom- 
ing more and more a necessity and a practice 
in the larger cities. The present paper and the 
succeeding paper by Drs. Hart and Peterson 
suggest the finest type of technique as devel- 
oped and carried out recently in the city of 
San Francisco. The salary schedule described 
appeared in brief on Page 108 of the May 
issue of the JOURNAL. — The Editor. 
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partment. Each member of the consolidated 
committee was responsible for keeping an allot- 
ted number of school representatives informed 
of the progress of the committee. The represen- 
tatives informed the individual teachers. Thus 
every teacher could be reached in a surprisingly 
short time. 

The committee adopted the following work- 
ing platform: 

The consolidated committee pledged itself: 

1. To the consumation of a salary study so 
thorough, scientific, and unbiased as to with- 
stand the most searching criticisms. 

2. Toa thorough consideration and conserva- 
tion of the rights of each and every teacher 
compatible with the best interest of all. 

3. To aid the board of education in every 
way possible to reach a satisfactory solution of 
this intricate problem. 


Methods of Conducting the Study 


The committee was aware that the interests 
of the child, the parent and taxpayer, the 
teacher, and the board of education are one. No 
salary increase is justifiable that does not pro- 
duce better schools. 

Three possible methods of conducting the 
study were discussed: 

1. By the teachers themselves. 

2. By the teachers under expert direction. 

3. By experts in the field of educational ad- 
ministration. 

Only by the last-mentioned method could a 
thorough, scientific, unbiased study be made. 
Accordingly, Dr. F. W. Hart and Dr. L. H. 
Peterson of the University of California were 
selected to make the study. They associated 
with them, in an advisory capacity, Dr. J. R. 
McGaughy, Dr. E. S. Evenden, and Dr. G. M. 
Ruch. The final report was published under the 
title, Teachers’ Salaries in San Francisco: A 
Survey and Professional Salary Scale.’ 

The study was financed by the teachers. The 
burden was equalized by causing each teacher 
to contribute a given percentage of one month’s 
salary. 

In June, 1928, the board of education ap- 
pointed a Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
aries, to which “all matters pertaining to teach- 
ers’ salaries may be referred.” The citizens’ 
committee was composed of four men and one 
woman admirably representative of all citizen 
groups. 

At first there was a decided air of suspicion 
on all sides. Some teachers were suspicious that 
the formation of such a committee by the board 
was “buck-passing”’; others that the committee 
was only a creature of the board to do its bid- 
ding. The more conservative, however, felt that 
both suspicions were without foundation. 
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On the other side, there was doubt on the 
part of the board and citizens’ committee as to 
the real purpose of the Teachers’ Consolidated 
Committee, and to what degree it represented 
the entire teaching body. As a result of these 
suspicions on both sides, all hope of a combined 
study was abandoned after the first preliminary 
attempts. 

The citizens’ committee secured the services 
of Mr. H. P. Melnikow, a statistician, as direc- 
tor of research. Shortly thereafter it informed 
the consolidated committee that it was ready to 
receive any communication which the teachers 
might consider in the study of the salary 
situation. 

The consolidated committee assured the citi- 
zens’ committee that the Hart-Peterson report 
was being submitted as an unbiased, scientific 
study, and the teachers were more than willing 
to rest their claims on the findings. This action 
on the part of the teachers did much to dispel 
all lingering suspicions. From this time on, the 
relationships of the two committees have been 
most cordial and codperative. 

Another teachers’ committee was making a 
study of cumulative sick leave. Because of its 
close relation to salaries, this question was also 
referred by the board to the citizens’ committee. 
The Preparation of the Salary Schedule 

With these reports and all other data obtain- 
able in hand the citizens’ committee proceeded 
to the study of the entire question and the draft- 
ing of a salary schedule. The superintendent 
and members of his staff, educational experts 
outside San Francisco, civic organizations, and 
individuals who might be able to assist in the 
solution of the problem, were called into con- 
ference with the citizens’ committee. 

Eleven months after the citizens’ committee 
received the Hart-Peterson survey, it made its 
report to the board of education. So cordial have 
been the relations between the two committees 
that the teachers, through their duly appointed 
representatives, were asked to study the tenta- 
tive report of the citizens’ committee before it 
was submitted to the board. 

The board of education set aside one day 
each week over a period of some three months 
for a study of the report. All interested par- 
ties — teachers, civic organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, taxpayers’ leagues, and individu- 
als — were invited to appear and offer criti- 
cisms. Many appeared, some opposing, but the 
majority supported the schedules proposed. 

In April, 1930, almost exactly two years after 
the formation of the Teachers’ Consolidated 
Salary Study Committee, the board of education 
voted the adoption of the schedules recommend- 
ed by the citizens’ committee with only slight 
modifications. It is interesting to note that the 
daily press has given unstinted, but unobtru- 
sive, support to the campaign. 

So quietly has the entire campaign been con- 
ducted that probably not one citizen in ten 
knows of it. There has been no “sentimental 
sobstuff.” There has been no “use of intimida- 
tion, or political pressure.” There has been no 
demand for “special privileges for our profes- 
sion.’ With quiet dignity the teachers have pre- 
sented their case. They have merited and won 
the respect of all concerned. We firmly believe 
such procedure will prove its worth under any 
circumstances, and we heartily recommend it to 

teachers and school boards alike. In fact, we feel 
that the ideal plan would be one of codperation 
between a committee representing all teachers, 
a citizen committee, and the board of education. 


Professional Salary Scale Forms 


F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, Department of Education, University of California 


The salary schedule of a school system with 
its plan of administration is the most potent 
single means at the command of school authori- 
ties, for progressively and continuously raising 
the teaching personnel to higher levels of profes- 
sional attainment. In it lies not only the possi- 
bility of discriminative choice in the appoint- 
ment of new teachers and selective retention, 
but the definite possibility of compelling con- 
tinued professional improvement in service. The 
salary schedule carefully planned and properly 
administered has a more powerful influence in 
the direction of growth than any other device, 
means, or agency. It may be a matter of regret 
that material rewards are more effective than 
ideals, but such is undoubtedly true for all but 
the most enthusiastic members of the teach- 
ing body. 

Full advantage of the salary schedule as a 
means of stimulating professional improvement, 
however, has been taken by relatively few school 
systems. By and large, salaries and salary in- 
creases are based on years of experience, irre- 
spective of quality or qualifications. Here and 
there a city has adopted the “single salary” plan 
thereby recognizing training and the equal im- 
portance of teaching position, but the number 
is not large’ in comparison with the number that 
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follow the traditional order. Within the past 
three years a few of the larger cities have ap- 
proached the problem of teachers’ salaries 
through comprehensive surveys. Among these 
are New York,’ Pittsburgh,* and San Francis- 
co.* Through these studies marked progress has 
been made, both in technique and in theory of 
salary-schedule building. The salary amounts 
recommended in these reports are, of course, 
matters of local determination, based on profes- 
sional standards set by the system, cost of liv- 
ing, and living conditions, but the principles 
developed are of general application and may be 
considered by any school system contemplating 
a revision of their plan of paying teachers. 


Principles Governing Development 


of a Schedule 


The principles adopted or developed by the 
authors of this article in their San Francisco 
Salary Survey differ in certain ways from those 
used in previous studies. An effort was made to 


*Final Report of Citizens’ Committee on Teachers Salaries. 
Robert E. Simon, Chairman; J. R. McGaughy, Director. Pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

3Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. Charles 
Research Director, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

4Teachers’ Salaries in San Francisco, a Survey and Professional 
Salary Scale. F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Published by the 
San Francisco Teachers’ Consolidated Salary Study Committee. 
Women’s City Club Bldg. 465 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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preserve and combine the best elements of pre- 
vious studies, and at the same time add certain 
new and desirable features. 

In the professional salary scales recommend- 
ed in the San Francisco study, the following 
general principles are basic and implicit: 


1. Initial or beginning salaries should be low, 
in comparison with the maximum or ultimate 
salary, of the teacher who has proved his worth 
and evidenced his intention of making teaching 
a profession. 


2. The annual increments of salary increase 
should be small during the early years, leading 
to significantly higher increments as continued 
service and professional growth are shown. 


3. The rapid and continuous advances in the 
science of education are such that the prepara- 
tion of a teacher, however satisfactory at the 
time, is soon inadequate. The teacher should, 
therefore, be expected to keep pace with the ad- 
vances in his field, and salary increases beyond 
stipulated points on the salary scale should be 
conditioned upon evidence of such advance. 


4. Conditioned upon satisfactory service, sal- 
ary increases should be automatic for a specified 
number of years at which point the increases 
should cease, until evidence of additional prepa- 
ration or growth is approved and recorded to 
the teacher’s credit. 


Professional Salary Scales 


Basic Scale for Elementary Teachers 


Minimum Salary....... 4.4 $ 

Normal Maximum..... oddis 

Salary Increase —No. $ 
ry : = 


$ 
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> 
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[smn year Salary increase automatic. 
: - Salary Increase—No. 
12th year. Salary increase automatic. “ ” No. 








Basic Scale for Junior-High School Teachers 


Minimum Salary.......$...- 
Normal Maximum.....$.... 





Diss 
2 
: 
No. 4 
No. - - — a ' No. S.. 
No. 1ith year. Salary increase conditioned on completion in five pre- “ “ No. 6 
No. ceding years of a program of .... college units or equivalent, ap- “ “ No. 7... 
No. proved by the Department of Personell, in fields to improve teach- “ “ No. §&.... 
si a ~ iH ing technique or increase command of subject matter taught. = = No. 9.... 
a ” No. 10..... 
“ “ BEAR arcs a 
Increases automatic unless other- 10th yar Salary increase automatic. . = No. 12 


wise sepcified, except for teachers 
whose work is unsatisfactory. $ 





[orn year Salary increase automatic. 





Increases automatic unless other- 
wise sepcified, except for teachers 
whose work is unsatisfactory. 


[sm year. Salary increase automatic. 











7th year. Salary increase automatic. 








13th year. Salary increase automatic. 


12th year. Salary increase automatic. 





11th year. 
ceding years of a program of .... 
courses approved by the Department of Personnel as contributing 


Salary increase conditioned on completion in five pre- 
units in education and cultural 


to the improvement of elemntary taching. 


$ 


from yar. Salary increase automatic. 
$ 
[om year. Salary increase automatic. 








S. 


| 8th year. Salary increase automatic. 








| 7th year. Salary increase automatic. 


Beginning year of a graduate of a .............. 
mecrease automatic. 





6th year. Salary increase conditioned on completion, during the five years, of a program of 
... units of college work or the equivalent, approved by the Department of Personnel, in 
fields to improve teaching technique or increase command of subject matter taught. 





$ 


[sun year. Salary increase automatic. 
[em year. Salary increase automatic. permanent teacher. 





3rd year. 


Salary increase automatic—-third year on probatidn. 





2nd year. Salary increase automatic-—second year on probation. 





training course without teaching experience—-on probation—salary incr 






Kindergarten Teachers 

Kindergarten teachers shall be placed on the same salary scale as elementary 

teachers and advanced in the same manner as elementary teachers. 
Special Teachers of Elementary Grade 

Elementary teachers assigned to special classes such as classes for the blind, 
deaf, crippled, ungraded pupils, open-air classes, classes in detention home, hos- 
pital classes and the like, requiring special training or imposing added respon- 
sibility, shall receive in addition to the regular salary to which they are en- 
titled by the scale, $156 per year during assignment to such service. 


Special Recognition of Superior Training and Distinguished Service 
Elementary Teachers 

An elementary teacher having taught two years on the maximum salary 
level and having the equivalent of five and one-half years of approved train- 
ing beyond high-school graduation may, upon the the recommendation of the 
department of personnel, the approval of the superintendent of schools and 
special action of the board of education, be transferred to the tenth-year level 
of the junior-high school teachers’ salary scale, from which level progress may 
be made as in the case of junior-high-school teachers, except that approval of 
the department of personnel shall be in terms of elementary teaching. 

Note: Transfer from one scale to another as proposed above or as here- 
after proposed does not carry the implication that the teacher is to be trans- 
ferred from one teaching position to another. On the contrary, it is the purpose 
of this provision to encourage teachers and principals within any school divi- 
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6th year. 





to the improvement of elementary teaching. 


5 
Sth year. 





Salary increase automatic—permanent teacher. 


$s 


4th year. Salary increase automatic—clagsified as permanent teacher or dismissed. 


$ 





[sea year. Salary increase automatic—third year on probation. 
| 2nd year. Salary increase automatic—second year on probation. 






Beginning year of a graduate of a .......... vw training course without teaching experience—on probation—salary incr 
increase automatic. 





Special Recognition of Superior Training and Distinguished Service 
Junior-High-School Teachers 
Any teacher on the junior-high-school salary scale having taught two years 
on the maximum salary level and having the equivalent of five and one-half 
years of approved training beyond high-school graduation may, upon the re- 
commendation of the department of personnel, the approval of the superin- 
tendent of schools and special action of the board of education, be transferred 
to the eleventh-year level of the high-school scale, from which level progress 
may be made as in the case of high-school teachers, except that approval of 
the department of personnel shall be in terms of the teacher’s particular field 
of work. 
Student Advisers or Counselors 
Junior-high-school teachers, when and if assigned to student adviser or coun- 
selor service, devoting as much as half time to the assignment, shall receive, in 
addition to the regular salary to which they are entitled on the scale, $150 the 
first year, $300 the second year and $300 each year thereafter while engaged 
in such work; provided, however, that no teacher so assigned shall receive 
such additional compensation unless he or she shall have completed an ap- 
proved program of work preparatory to such service. 





sion — (elementary, junior high school, or high school) to remain in their 
field, specialize in it and make it a profession. 


Salary increase conditioned on completion, during the five years, of a program of 
.. units of college work approved by the Department of Personnel as definitely contributing 
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Basic Scale for High School Teachers 
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Beginning year of a graduate of a ............ ‘ 
increase automatic. 
























Minimum Salary....... Re ke $ 
Normal Maximum..... ane [Superior training and distinguished service 
level No. 2. 
Salary Increase—No, 1 nies $ - 
4 “ MRE Me i [Revert training and distinguished service level 
BNE isstidiathsek: eooews No. 1. 
No. 4 
No. 5 13th year. Normal Maximum. Salary increase auto- 
No. Misissessses. -dceecs matic. 
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Ns, 9 12th year. Salary increase automatic. 
No. 10. 
Bie Miia scree eres 
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th year. Salary increase conditioned on completion in five pre- 
Increases automatic unless other- ceding years of a program of .... college units or equivalent, ap- 
wise sepcified, except for teachers proved by the Department of Personell, in fields to improve teach- 
whose work is unsatisfactory. ing technique or increase command of subject matter taught. 
10th yar. Salary increase automatic. 
9th year. Salary increase automatic. 
8th year. Salary increase automatic. 
7th year. Salary increase automatic. 
oth year. Salary increase conditioned on completion, during the five years, of a program of 
. units of college work or the equivalent, approved by the Department of Personnel, in 
5 fields to improve teaching technique or increase command of subject matter taught. 
[se year. Salary increase automatic. 
$ 





[ams year. Salary increase automatic—permanent teacher. 














3rd year. Salary increase automatic—third year on probation. 


2nd year. Salary increase automatic—second year on probation. 











training course without teaching experience—on probation—salary incr 






Special Recognition of Superior Training and Distinguished Service 
High-School Teachers 

Any teacher on the high-school scale who has completed two full years of 
approved graduate work or the equivalent, and holds a master’s degree in the 
field of his or her major teaching interest may, upon the recommendation of 
the department of personnel, approval of the superintendent of schools and 
special action of the board of education, be advanced on the scale one level 
above the normal maximum (distinguished service level No. 1) to a salary of 
$4,080 per year. Similarly, any teacher having served as much as two years on 
the distinguished service level No. 1, holding a doctor’s degree in the field of 
his major teaching interest, may, in like manner, be advanced two levels above 
the normal maximum to a salary of $4,260 (distinguished service level No. 2). 


Part-Time High-School Teachers 
Teachers in the part-time high school shall be on the same salary scale as 
regular high-school teachers. 


High-School Department Heads 
High-school teachers, when and if officially designated as heads of depart- 
ments, shall receive, in addition to the salary to which they are entitled under 
the regular scale, $180 the first year, $360 the second year, and $360 each year 





Blementary 
Scale 


The above diagram shows the operation of the transfer from scale to scale, under 
conditions specified in the preceding paragraphs. An elementary teacher having reached 
the normal maximum of the elementary scale may be transferred to the tenth-year level 
of the junior-high-school scale, from which point he may rise to the normal maximum 
of that scale, and in turn any teacher on the junior-high-school scale may be transferred 
to the eleventh-year level of the high-school scale and proceed to the highest level. 





High-School Deans 
High-school teachers, when and if appointed as deans, or such other titles 
as may be named, devoting as much as one-half time to administrative duties, 
shall receive, in addition to the salary to which they are entitled as teachers 
under the regular scale, $240 the first year, $480 the second year, and $480 
each year thereafter while serving in the capacity named. 


Application of Salary Scales to Teachers of Special Subjects 
and to Librarians 
All special-subject teachers and school librarians shall be on the same salary 
scale as regular teachers of the school division of which their work is a part. 
The evaluation of experience and training for initial placement on the scale, 
however, shall be made on bases peculiar to the particular subject; the same 
to be formulated by the department of personnel. The professional training 
requirements of special subject teachers shall be the same as for regular teachers 
and subsequent to initial placement on the scale, they shall advance in accord- 


thereafter while serving in the capacity named. 


ance with the terms and 


conditions of the scale. 





5. For those who make teaching a lifework 
and continue to grow with the profession, salary 
increases should operate over a much longer 
period of years than is common in most salary 
schedules, reaching finally a salary level com- 
mensurate with the service rendered to society, 
conducive to professional dignity, and equal to 
that required to maintain a comfort standard 
of living. 

6. Training, continuity, success, and distin- 
guished service should be the criteria of place- 
ment, promotion, and final salary level reached 
rather than type of teaching position now com- 
mon to most schedules. __ 

Through the continued operation of the above 
principles as they are embodied in the scales 
and the plan of administration, the following 
ends are to be achieved: 

1. Fewer persons will enter upon teaching 
who do not intend to make it a life profession. 

2. Those who enter will be stimulated to con- 
tinue to progress with the advance in knowledge 
of teaching. 

3. Those teachers who have rested their case 
on the protection of tenure laws will find them- 
selves resting on the lower levels of the salary 
scales. 

4. A teacher may choose the school division 
in which he is best suited, or in which he is hap- 
piest in his work, and make of that field or di- 
vision his lifework, without suffering salary dis- 
crimination because of the division chosen. 

5. Teaching will more rapidly and more cer- 
tainly advance to the status and service of a 
true profession. 


The form and plan of administration of these 
professional salary scales designed to achieve 
the above ends are given below. The amounts in 
each case are left blank for reasons previously 
stated. They are presented in this form with the 
hope that they may be of service to superintend- 
ents and boards of education who contemplate 
the reorganization of their schedules. 

If, as stated in the foregoing, the position 
within the school division — elementary, junior 
high, or senior high school — is not basic to sal- 
ary placement, the question may be asked why 
separate scales are devised for these divisions, 
and how a teacher of any division may rise to 
the highest salary. Separate scales were devised 
to meet the practical problem of existing differ- 
ences of training in the several divisions. If 
equivalent standards of training and growth had 
been in operation over a period of years and in 
consequence, the teachers in any one division 
were as well qualified for their particular work 
as the teachers in any other division, a single 
scale would be sufficient. But, such is not the 
case in many cities. Therefore, transition scales 
are set up with a view to dealing justly with the 
existing personnel, and at the same time, pro- 
gressively bring about the condition within the 
personnel, where a single scale for all groups 
will be equitable and practicable. 


A Successful Plan of Administration 


Through the plan of administration set up for 
these scales an elementary teacher who has met 
all of the stipulated training requirements, and 
who is rendering distinguished service, may rise 


to the same salary level as the highest paid 
high-school teacher. This is possible through the 
provision that a teacher having reached the nor- 
mal maximum of one scale, stated conditions 
having been fulfilled, may be transferred to the 
scale next higher, from which point progress 
continues to the highest level provided. The 
plan of transfer is shown graphically in the final 
diagram. The conditions of transfer are stated in 
the text following each scale. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


Publicity of one sort or another comes to 
us in a high-school library as frequently, as 
easily, and as surely as the opportunity to 
serve our clientele of pupils and teachers. 
As often as we show a pupil where to find 
the latest book on aviation, or a good quota- 
tion to use in his speech in assembly; as 
often as we send a useful book on design to 
an inquiring teacher of art, or help her to 
find a good article on home-room organiza- 
tion when she wants it, so often do we get 
the sort of publicity we want. As often, on 
the other hand, as we fail to meet the instant 
needs — and more often than not they are 
instant needs, so often do we get the sort or 
publicity we do not want. Publicity then may 
prove to be either desirable or undesirable. 
—Miss C. Irene Haynes, University High 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The Superintendent Takes His Pen : 


Mr. Joseph Bartlett, 
President Board of Education, 
Rising City, Midwest. 

Dear Mr. Bartlett: 

The meeting of the school board last Monday 
evening was one of exceptional smoothness, 
good will, and efficiency; but an innocent-ap- 
pearing incident occurred at that meeting which, 
if allowed to multiply, would soon become ruin- 
ous to both the good will and the efficiency of 
any school organization. 

At that meeting the instructor at the head of 
one of the departments made, through the office 
of the superintendent, a request for a consider- 
able outlay for equipment for his department; 
and at the same meeting he apparently went 
over the head of the superintendent direct to a 
board member in an effort to get a raise in 
salary. 

In seeking these two benefits, this instructor 
used two distinct and separate methods that are 
known by all organized industries to be directly 
contrary and opposed to each other. Hence, a 
question arises at once which method this par- 
ticular board desires to use. It has a perfect 
right to use either; but there can be no success 
in any attempt to use both methods at the same 
time. 

During recent months there have been sev- 
eral instances of these conflicting differences of 
opinion; and in a few cases there has been 
danger of serious friction, because of personal 
entanglements which made it seem unwise even 
to open up a discussion of the issue. 


A Difference in Ideas 

We now have a clean-cut example of the dif- 
ferent ideas, both originating on the same night, 
in the same department, in the interest of the 
same popular young man. This gives us a 
chance to discuss the subject in a friendly 
way — purely on its merits. 

Should teachers or employees go over the 
head of the superintendent directly to the 
board? Should board members go around the 
superintendent and open negotiations directly 
with teachers, as was done in this case? Or 
should not the superintendént’s office be the 
central station where all transactions of the 
school are to be given initial consideration? 

The competent and recognized authority 
dealing with such questions would be the 
ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL, published in Milwau- 
kee. This Journal, in its issue of January, 1925, 
has an editorial on page 78 entitled “Going 
Over the Heads of Recognized Authority,” 
which reads as follows: 

A well-ordered school system consists in an ac- 
ceptance and adjustment of delegated authority. It 
is founded on the popular delegation of power of 
the many to the few and then organized into divi- 
tions with an order and sequence of powers, duties, 
and responsibilities. 

Thus, the board of education, which is created 
through the voice of the community, becomes the 
supreme authority in the administration of a school 
system. In the nature of things it must delegate a 
part of that authority by making the superinten- 
dent the chief executive of the schools, who, by 
virtue of his office, becomes the strong right arm 
that carries the policies of the central body into 
realization. 

The plan of organization is so well established 
that no one needs, at this late day, it would seem, 
further light or instruction upon it. But, the in- 
fractions upon the plan or rather the failure to 
recognize proper authority come to light periodi- 
cally and in many instances result in embarrassing 
situations. 

The more common violations are found in the 
tendency of teachers to shoot over the heads of 
their principals by going directly to the superin- 
tendent, or ignoring the superintendent by carrying 
their tales to the board members. And when en- 
couragement is given to these breaches in the rec- 


ognition of delegated authority, trouble is sure to 
follow. 

To confer authority upon an executive and then 
to undermine that authority is destructive of good 
discipline and of ultimate efficiency in the school 
system. The mistake does not lie alone with the 
teacher, who goes over the head of the superin- 
tendent; but, also with the members of the board 
of education who countenance such a procedure. 


The Board’s Real Duty 


In the issue of June, 1925, there is a much 
longer article, which contains these two par- 
agraphs: 

A school board can best perform its duty to the 
school and the taxpayers by hiring the best pro- 
fessional school administrator whose services it can 
command to act as the superintendent of schools; 
by giving him full sway in carrying out the educa- 
tional policies of the board, and by holding him 
fully responsible for the results accomplished. 

The layman, however good his intentions may 
be, generally accomplishes nothing but harm to the 
schools and trouble for himself. A board member 
is entitled to a voice at all board meetings when 
policies are decided, but he has no more right than 
any other citizen to interfere in the details of 
school administration. 

Your present superintendent believes that 
these statements from the ScHoort BoARD JOUR- 
NAL are sound, and that they furnish the only 
possible basis for the efficient, harmonious man- 
agement of any school system. Therefore, he 
asks permission to point out some of their ap- 
plications to our own organization. 


The Difficult Duty 


Every school superintendent has the exceed- 
ingly difficult task of getting a vast amount of 
work out of his teachers and at the same time 
keeping them reasonably happy, contented, 
and enthusiastic. He attempts to do this im- 
possible thing by a careful adjustment of assign- 
ments, responsibilities, rewards, and, occasion- 
ally, reproofs or punishments. If all the features 
of this scheme of adjustment are left in the 
superintendent’s control, he can quickly make, 
from time to time, any changes that become 
necessary to keep the force in harmony and bal- 
ance. But if he is compelled to keep in continual 
consultation with someone higher up, he can 


never be sure of his course nor get into action 
effectively. “ 

A superintendent must sometimes use author- 
ity with great promptness. Delay may mean a ° 
serious difficulty, damaging to the whole school 
and to the board. In such cases the more author- 
ity he has the less he will need to use. If it is 
generally known that his courteous request is 
the equivalent in force of his absolute command, 
he will seldom need to use harshness. Thus he 
is able to avoid drastic orders. No one likes to 
be ordered; but very few will disregard the re- 
quest of a competent official who is known to 
have full authority in the situation. A superin- 
tendent who hesitates to make prompt decisions 
is incompetent; and when a board refuses to 
give him the authority to make prompt deci- 
sions, it compels him to be incompetent. 

Again it must be remembered that teachers, 
like all other people, tend to listen to the one 
who is in a position to grant favors, or to give 
promotion or official commendation. Hence, the 
superintendent should be allowed to nominate 
all teachers for positions, to suggest all increases 
in salary, grant promotions, and authorize de- 
partment expenditures. If the superintendent is’ 
given these prerogatives, he will have great in- 
fluence and prestige in securing the strongest 
effort and codperation among his teachers. And 
whenever the board members appropriate to 
themselves these privileges, they immediately 
begin to undermine the standing of the super- 
intendent with the teaching force. 


Demands and Benefits 


The superintendent must of necessity make 
heavy demands upon his teachers in the way of 
work, loyalty, and self-denial; and he must 
sometimes give reprimands. If these things are 
all he has to offer to his teaching force, while 
board members take the initiative in handing 
out the benefits and favors, we may be perfectly 
sure the teachers will soon come to resent any 
interference from the superintendent. 

Let us take an illustration of this procedure: 

Last September the superintendent made a 
ruling that 25 teachers of our school system 
should spend two evenings a week attending a 
penmanship class. During the entire year this 
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These children took part in the taking of an interesting talking movie illustrating the work of the Bronxville schools. 
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requirement has taken the majority of the 
feachers’ leisure time, for it requires several 
hours’ practice to prepare one lesson. Nearly all 
the teachers did this extra work willingly; but 
if they had combined and refused to do it, the 
superintendent would have been compelled to 
back up and cancel the requirement. He used 
diplomatic leadership and encouragement to 
persuade these teachers to carry the additional 
load. But at the end of the year when they 
courteously inquired if they might not expect 
a small raise in salary for their increased effort 
and efficiency, he was obliged to reply that he 
was not in a position to get it for them. 

Of the five increases in salary already made 
this year, three were urged by board members 
and only two by the superintendent. As a result, 
the superintendent has been lowered in the esti- 
mation of three teachers and raised in that of 
two. He is more able to influence the two and 
less able to influence the three. Whereas it 
would seem that the official who is to be held 
accountable for the amount and the quality of 
the work done should be given, within reason- 
able limits, the control of the rewards as well 
as the punishments. Then he could act the part 
of a considerate employer instead of a work- 
master. But on the other hand, if a board mem- 
ber habitually steps in ahead of the superintend- 
ent and takes the lead in the things that appeal 
to the teaching force and the student body, he 
deprives the superintendent of all bargaining 
power in dealing peaceably with the school 
groups. A school superintendent who has noth- 
ing of advantage to offer his associates in ex- 
change, is in a weak position when he asks con- 
sideration of his own requirements. 


Favoritism Always Unwise 


When a board member takes it upon himself 
to assure a certain teacher he is to be given a 
raise, in advance of any board action, or urges 
another to go out after a raise regardless, he is 
showing favoritism that the superintendent is 
not permitted to exercise. To be fair, such a 
board member should send the same advice to 
every teacher on the force — ‘Go out and get 
it’ — and that would mean a general stampede 
among the whole force. Does the board want 
that system used? In this way the superintend- 
ent is shown to be tight, and the board member 
generous; when, as a matter of fact, the super- 
intendent has been repeatedly turned down in 
his efforts to raise the general salary level. How- 
ever, he has no desire to be generous except on a 
merit basis equally available to every teacher on 
the force. Any system that singles out favorites 
is pernicious and demoralizes the service; and 
it seems hardly probable that a board member 
can have the necessary information to enable 
him to suggest raises on a merit basis. 

Another element of the situation relates to 
the standard of ethics expected of the teachers 
toward the superintendent. 

A superintendent may have spent a vast 
amount of time studying a particular problem 
that is of importance to the welfare of his whole 
school system. When he is ready to report, he 
should not need to take precautions to prevent 
some individual teacher from going directly to 
the board with sufficient influence to kill the 
whole program that may have been in prepara- 
tion for months. 


The High-School Principal’s Job 


The high-school principal may be handi- 
capped and made useless in the same way. The 
biggest job he has to face every semester is to 
build his high-school schedule so as to fit some 
400 students into some 1,600 recitation periods. 
If he has authority, he can nearly always make 
the thing work. But he can never hope to please 
every teacher with the assignment given her. If 
then he knows that a certain teacher is almost 
Sure to refuse her assignment and carry her 
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complaint to the board, his problem becomes 
well-nigh impossible and his influence practical- 
ly disappears. Soon the whole student body 
comes to know that a minority clique has the 
principal hamstrung; and they too, attempt to 
make their own decisions and insist upon their 
own demands. But on the other hand, it is even 
more surely true, that with just a reasonable 
determination all along the line that the princi- 
pal is to be definitely supported, the students 
come almost overnight to admire the clean-cut 
efficiency that such a system exemplifies. The 
indirect influence of an upstanding school board 
upon young America is one of the bulwarks of 
the nation. 

These are just a few of the scores of relation- 
ships that exist between the superintendent and 
his teaching force. No board member can pos- 
sibly keep familiar with the full details of these 
problems. Neither can anyone without training 
and experience know what to do in many of the 
given cases. But the trained school executive, if 
he is the expert he is supposed to be, has learned 
his profession just as a surgeon, a lawyer, or an 
engineer has learned his. No board member tries 
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PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND 
PROSPERITY 

A child’s inspiration and his attitude toward 
life come from his parents. Parental education 
may help the parent to understand better why 
the child does what he does, but the child un- 
derstands best what he -sees his parents 
demonstrate in their own attitudes and ac- 
tions. In these days of increased opportun- 
ities a parent’s responsibilities are doubled, 
although many parents do not seem to ap- 
preciate this fact. Material prosperity in the 
form of luxuries and comforts—yes and 
even necessities such as some now regard the 
automobile to be, may also bring out many 
undesirable traits in children unless they see 
their parents meet the new situation sanely 
and effectively. The hip flask and the automo- 
bile in the hands of a youngster, who wants 
to impress others with more mature qualifica- 
tions which he does not yet possess, are dan- 
gerous weapons, especially when the example 
of his parents is not one to inspire confidence 
and control in the child—L. A. Wilkes, M.D. 
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to be his own expert in any of these lines. He 
hires the best expert he can afford and then 
expects him to handle the job. No other system 
will work in any down-town enterprise, and no 
other system will work upon the school hill. 

The proper close for this review is to say with 
special emphasis that no personal antagonism is 
being expressed against any board member or 
any teacher; but the present system of in- 
definite crossing of authority and mixing of 
ideas is sure to become detrimental to the 
efficiency of the board, to the morale of the 
teaching force, and to the general welfare of the 
children throughout the school. Your superin- 
tendent has been much concerned regarding the 
situation, and he hopes there may now come 
into practice a more constructive policy. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry Harvey, Superintendent. 


TEACHER-SALARY LIABILITY 


The question has been asked whether a teacher 
employed under contract by a school district may 
recover on his contract of employment when the 
district has no available funds. 

In an interesting opinion given on the subject, 
Mr. Alfred E. Lentz, a California attorney, holds 
that the teacher may recover against the district, 
but the district may not pay the judgment out of 
funds accruing to the district during a subsequent 
fiscal year. Mr. Lentz points out that a teacher 
who signs a contract with a district does so at his 
own risk insofar as the payment of the salary is 
concerned. The teacher, of course, is under no duty 
to continue his services with the district upon the 
failure of the district to pay his salary at the time 
and in the amount specified in the contract. 

It is seen that while s.c.2.800 makes the govern- 
ing board of a district liable for salary due any 
teacher on contract, this liability is rendered almost 
nonexistent by s.c.2.802 and 2.803. The limitation 
on the use of such funds fixed by the constitution 
of California is evidently fixed by art. 11, sec. 18, 
of the constitution, which prohibits a school dis- 
trict incurring any liability in any manner exceed- 
ing in any year the income and revenue provided 
for that year. It appears that the legislature sought 
to render it impossible for a school district to 
pay judgments out of the funds accruing to it 
subsequent to the time the right of action against 
the district arose. Sec. 2.803 appears to make im- 
possible for the teacher to recover by simply 
providing that, if a district makes contracts (in- 
cluding teachers’ contracts) in excess of the funds 
available therefore, the district is not liable on 
the contracts. 





The Administrator and Student Morale 






Harold Benjamin, Associated Professor of Education, Stanford University 


A familiar commonplace in education points 
out that discipline is easy when the school has 
a good spirit. Students of administration, in- 
structional methods, and extraclassroom activi- 
ties seem to be agreed that there is such a thing 
as school spirit which is easier to recognize than 
to detine. They often call attention to the ex- 
istence of the phenomenon, but they do not 
commonly seek to analyze it or tell how it may 
be developed and controlled. 

The term spirit has indeed been used in so 
many different ways and with so many vague 
meanings in educational discussion, that it seems 
desirable, at least for the purposes of the present 
article, to substitute therefore the word morale. 
Simply because the latter term has been less 
often employed in this connection, it can be 
made to carry a precise meaning more readily 
and permanently. 

The following questions confront us: 

1. What is morale? 

2. What are the general factors in its devel- 
opment? 

3. To what degree can student-body morale 
be a product of administrative policy? 


What is Morale? 

In answer to the first question, morale may be 
defined as group courage. Just as individual 
courage is a highly complex mental and emo- 
tional set which makes a man continue an activ- 
ity in the face of sharp difficulty because the 
end of that activity seems desirable to him, so 
morale is a social attitude which impels a group 
to press resolutely toward a desired objective. 
Like individual courage, it varies with the 
changing environment. One finds, therefore, 
many types and degrees of deficiency of morale 
among groups, as in its counterpart among indi- 
viduals. For rough classification, however, we 
may distinguish three main divisions. 

The first of these is the type of group attitude 
characterized by a general lack of morale. The 
group organization goes to pieces in an emer- 
gency. In the face of a disaster the members of 
the group stop trying. This situation is evi- 
denced by a lack of confidence in group leaders, 
a lack of pride in group traditions, and a lack 
of effective group control. The morale is not 
bad; it is merely absent. The group fears to 
meet its problems squarely. 

Another type of attitude may be called tom- 
tom morale. This is the hysterical group condi- 
tion which is built up through excitement, spec- 
tacular appeals to the group, dramatic refer- 
ences to group prowess. It has its counterpart 
in the courage of an individual who can meet 
physical danger only after working himself into 
a rage. Frenzied appeals of leaders, stamping of 
feet, sharp staccato barks in unison, and a 
strong impression of group power are all char- 
acteristic means of building up this kind of 
morale. 

A third type of group attitude may be called 
disciplined morale. This is the quieter, better 
balanced, and more persistent tendency, sup- 
ported by pride in the good name of the group 
and confidence in the ability of leaders. It has 
its counterpart in the courage which impels an 
individual to do his work in the face of great 
difficulties because he feels that he cannot afford 
to quit. It is a controlled, thinking attitude, as 
contrasted with the more or less uncontrolled, 
unreasoning results of the tom-tom process. It 
is disciplined morale in the sense that discipline 
means control, the willingness to forego an im- 
mediate value for the sake of one more remote. 

Sources of Social Courage 

In answer to the second question, the follow- 
ing may be listed as main factors in the devel- 
opment of morale: 





1. Unity of group action 

2. Pride in group achievement 

3. Confidence in group leaders 

While it is difficult to ascribe preéminence to 
any one of these sources of social courage, it is 
safe to regard unity of group action as necessary 
to the production of any kind of morale. The 
tom-tom process and the control of rational dis- 
cipline are alike designed to make members of 
the group act together. 

The importance of the second factor, “pride 
in group achievement,” is shown by the place 
given to traditions, trophies, histories, and other 
records of prowess. To recognize the organiza- 
tion’s ability and strength is fundamental to the 
development of morale. 

The third main factor of confidence in group 
leaders is equally necessary to the building up 
of any kind of morale. It binds all three main 
sources of morale together, for action cannot 
well be unified without leadership to mark the 
beat, and pride in group achievement is often 
symbolized in the deeds of group leaders. 


How Remedy Lack of Morale 


Starting from this theoretical basis we may 
now consider more concrete questions arising 
from application of this theory to specific ad- 
ministrative problems. How can a lack of morale 
be remedied by administrative action? To what 
extent can morale be changed by administrative 
policy ? 

The student body which lacks morale often 
has a dying or defunct form of organization 
which does not command the confidence of the 
members of the group. Such a student body is 
often broken up into many cliques and factions, 
and each of these smaller groups has its own 
attitude of class loyalty which in some instances 
may be very strong. 

The first step in remedying this situation is 
for all members of the administration, particu- 
larly the school principal, to display qualities 
of leadership which will gain the confidence of 
the group. This means that the necessity for 
making difficult decisions should be welcomed 
by the administrator. If he can make his first 
decisions with unusual care and promptness and 
act on those decisions with tact and energy, he 
has taken the first step in the development of 
morale. 

Selection of Leaders 


At the same time the administrator needs to 
search for potential leaders among the students. 
He picks them on the basis of three criteria; 
their courage, their popularity, and their con- 
cepts of what constitutes a desirable type of 
morale. Of course, this is a large order to fill. 
The most popular members of the student body 
may be somewhat lacking in courage, and prac- 
tically no one in the student group may agree 
with the administration’s view of what consti- 
tutes good morale. There will always be some 
individuals, however, who meet these three cri- 
teria better than others, and these are the ones 
best fitted for the work of building up the stu- 
dent organization. 

It goes without saying that the administration 
must never seem to foist off a candidate on 
the school electorate. The nature of the prin- 
cipal’s position, however, makes it easy for him 
to draw attention to certain individuals, espe- 
cially in the process of forming a new student- 
body association. Once he sees such individuals 
in positions of leadership he backs them to full 
extent, giving them as much authority as they 
can use, magnifying their offices, and holding 
them strictly accountable to the group in a di- 
rect manner. In this connection, it is probable 
that a certain amount of formality — a rather 
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larger amount than we like to have in adult 
associations — is valuable in inducting the stu- 
dent authority into his position. The adoles- 
cent’s respect for his leader is compounded 
partly of the results which the leader achieves 
and partly of the glamour with which the lead- 
er’s office is surrounded. 


Redirecting Leadership 


In the case of a group which has a strong 
morale of a kind which the administration be- 
lieves to be undesirable, the problem of redi- 
recting the leadership of the group is admittedly 
very difficult. A most fruitful angle of attack on 
this problem is suggested by the principle that 
the efficiency and complexity of a group’s mo- 
rale may be measured in terms of the number 
of individuals who can command the respect of 
their fellows when called upon to lead. The 
savage tribe weakens quickly at the fall of its 
war chief, but the well-disciplined infantry unit 
passes the baton of command to the last man. 
To multiply new opportunities for leadership 
and to develop many potential leaders are ways 
in which the student group can be swung from 
the tom-tom attitude to one more in keeping 
with the purpose of modern education. 

The development of pride in group achieve- 
ment is another important means of remedying 
a lack of morale or changing a morale already in 
existence, Traditions are powerful conditioners 
of the growth of student attitude. The admin- 
istrator must recognize that a school generation 
is very short, and that what appears to him to 
be merely a passing whim may be already 
weighty with age in the mind of the adolescent. 
The principal must be a student of school tradi- 
tions. He must judge them by more than sur- 
face standards. He can often crystallize a bud- 
ding tradition or suppress it by a word at the 
right time. To do this, however, he must be 
alert. He cannot ignore in a lordly fashion the 
minor undercurrents of social tendency in his 
school and hope to escape severe clashes with 
undesirable traditions which have sprung up 
under his very nose. 


A Case in Point 


Let us consider a specific instance. The larger 
and more physically active boys in a high school 
who belong to the athletic lettermen’s associa- 
tion decide to punish infractions of their rules 
by publicly spanking an erring member of their 
group with a wooden paddle. If they do this 
several times, we have the beginning of a school 
custom. Before the principal forbids the prac- 
tice on general grounds that it is a form of 
hazing, he needs to analyze it and determine 
whether it can be turned to valuable uses. Ob- 
viously, only a careful study of many complex 
factors will enable him to meet the situation 
intelligently. Some questions which he may use 
to determine the proper course of action are: 

1. What are the dangers of the custom as it 
stands? 

2. What difficulties lie in the way of stamping 
out the practice? 

3. What features of the practice must be 
eliminated to make it harmless? 

4. To what worth-while purposes may the re- 
maining elements of the custom be applied? 

Unity of group action is both the objective 
and the keystone of morale. A particular type of 
morale is built up in order to secure a particular 
type of activity. This unity of group action, 
once achieved, is in itself a powerful factor in 
developing morale. It does not follow from this 
that the principal of the school wants all indi- 
viduals in the group to think or to act alike as 
individuals, but he does want all members of the 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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The Training of School Janitor-Engineers—IV 


H. S. Ganders, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, and C. E. Reeves, Elmira College, Elmira, New York 


The work of school janitor-engineers is ex- 
acting. Considerable thought and much planning 
are required to effectively carry out all of the 
numerous jobs incident to the service. The in- 
telligence of unskilled workmen will no longer 
satisfy the demands of school janitorial-en- 
gineering service. Intelligence, equal to that of 
skilled workmen, will suffice only for the work 
of assistant janitor-engineers. A higher intelli- 
gence, ranking somewhere between that required 
for skilled labor and that required for semi- 
professional work, is demanded for head janitor- 
engineers. Intelligence tests given to those in at- 
tendance at schools for janitor-engineers show 
that, on the average, the men who attended 
these schools actually ranked somewhat higher 
in intelligence than skilled laborers. 


General Education 


The general education of school janitor-en- 
gineers ranges from no school training to college 
graduation, with completion of the eighth grade 
as the average. High-school and even college 
educations would, of course, be desirable; but 
with the usual salaries offered janitor-engineers 
at present, few such graduates can be secured. 

The general intelligence and, therefore, to 
some extent the general efficiency of janitor- 
engineers may be gauged by their general edu- 
cation. This, of course, could not be a sole guide 
to the selection of janitor-engineers, for there 
are exceptions. For example, in one of the 
schools in which janitorial-engineering service 
was studied by the writers, a very efficient, prac- 
tical head janitor-engineer of long experience, 
had completed only the third grade at school, 
although he was self-educated beyond that 
grade. His forgetful, dreamy assistant was a 
college graduate. In all other schools, however, 
the head janitor-engineer had completed a grade 
equal to or in advance of that completed by 
any of his assistants. 

The planning of work, the use of the most 
economical and efficient methods, protecting the 
building and furniture from injurious cleaning 
compounds and from fire, require the services 
of a head janitor-engineer having a minimum 
education and intelligence represented as a rule 
by eighth-grade graduation. This should also be 
required of assistants, since they should look 
forward to promotion to positions as head jan- 
itor-engineers. This means that the general edu- 
cational level of janitor-engineers will be above 
that of the general population, which was shown 
by army data to be completion of the sixth 
grade at school and is probably not above the 
seventh grade at the present time. 


Specialized Training for Janitorial- 
Engineering Service 

If school janitor-engineers are to be capable 
of properly caring for school property, of setting 
the highest housekeeping standards in the care 
of school buildings, in fact, of performing all of 
their numerous tasks efficiently and with econ- 
omy of time, energy, and cost, it will be neces- 
sary that they receive special training for their 
work. The requirements for such training are 
not sufficiently satisfied by the placement of an 
inexperienced assistant in a school with an ex- 
perienced head janitor-engineer. It is true that 
such an assistant may learn much in this way, 
but there will be much that he ought to Jearn 
that will be overlooked by such “training.” Men 
entering the janitorial-engineering service need 
special training by means of a definite course of 
instruction, with definite teaching by a teacher 
properly qualified to give such instruction. 

Recently courses for the specialized training 
of janitor-engineers have been organized. The 
movement is, however, yet in its infancy, and a 


large majority of janitor-engineers are still 
doing their work in a haphazard manner, with- 
out any kind of special training. If the move- 
ment for training janitor-engineers continues to 
grow, it will some time be possible to require 
special training of.all men and women employed 
in the service. 

Courses of instruction for school janitor-en- 
gineers take various forms. Those that prove to 
be best are the plans that stimulate participa- 
tion by the janitor-engineers themselves and 
give actual practice in the work. Most plans, 
which are in operation, are courses of training 
in service. There can be no objection to train- 
ing in service. In fact, such training is probably 
the best of training, provided it is real training 
and not merely desultory, pick-up experience, 
valuable as that often is. 

The mere association of janitor-engineers in 
vocational and even social meetings, and visita- 
tion to well-kept schools, will often improve 
their attitudes and ideals and lead to an enthu- 
siasm which will react favorably upon their 
work. Skills can best be learned through demon- 
strations, followed by practice under the super- 
vision of an expert. Knowledge of basic prin- 
ciples, skill in performance of the various jobs, 
attitudes, ideals, and appreciations which will 
inspire janitor-engineers with greater interest 
and enthusiasm for their work, all are needed in 
a well-balanced course of study. 


Class and Laboratory Training 


The Minneapolis School for Janitor-Engi- 
neers was organized in 1919 as a quick means of 
fitting men, already in service, to legally qualify 
for the operation of the heating and ventilating 
equipment of the public schools of that city, un- 
der a ruling of the Minnesota State Department 
of Boiler Inspection. Since that time, this school 
has been enlarged, improved, and expanded to 
include many of the other duties incident to 
janitorial-engineering service. 

In this school, four full-time instructors are 
employed. One of these is a graduate of the en- 
gineering department of a university. The others 
are otherwise specially qualified for their work 
as instructors. The classes range in size from 
12 to 20 members. 

Regular lesson assignments are made each 
week. The required reading is done by the stu- 


dent, and his grasp of the subject matter is 
checked by his answers to lists of questions on 
the assignment. The classwork is devoted to 
further consideration of any of these questions, 
the answers to which are not clear to members 
of the class. This classwork is followed the next 
week by laboratory work in the janitor-engineer 
school, with equipment set up for that purpose. 
Here the student janitor-engineer observes 
demonstrations, practices what he has learned in 
the previous week’s assignment, and asks fur- 
ther questions regarding matters that are not 
clear to him. Field instructors, both in house- 
keeping and engineering, visit the janitors in 
service and help them to put into operation 
what they have learned through study and class 
instruction. Janitor-engineers are given monthly 
grades. Their retention in the system is depend- 
ent upon their being able to pass the work of 
the course. 

The work in Minneapolis is doubtless the 
most complete instruction given to school jan- 
itor-engineers anywhere in the United States at 
the present time. But, in a more detailed con- 
sideration of the course of study in use in this 
school, one cannot help but notice the under- 
emphasis given to cleaning operations as com- 
pared with the engineering phases of the work. 
It would not be right to state that the work 
given in methods of cleaning is ineffective. Min- 
neapolis school buildings are well kept. But it 
does seem out of proportion, to give more than 
half of the time of classwork to training in the 
engineering phases of the work, when at least 
three fourths of the time of janitor-engineers is 
devoted to cleaning and caring for buildings 
and grounds. Doubtless the reason for the bal- 
ancing of the course, as given, is that much 
more research has been done in the field of en- 
gineering than in the field of cleaning opera- 
tions. Additional data, drawing upon the tech- 
nique of scientific management, in the way of 
studies of pts ng of service systems, tools, 
materials, cleaning agents, time and motion 
studies of methods of procedure, and the like, 
are needed before a complete course in this im- 
portant phase of janitorial-engineering service 
may be organized. 


Summer School for Janitor-Engineers 


Courses of intensive work during the early 
summer have been given for a number of years 





A DEMONSTRATION IS WORTH A DOZEN LECTURES 
In teaching janitors the practical methods of mopping corridors, the Colorado State Teachers’ College employs 


demonstrations by men who have shown exceptional ability. 


effective as the actual demonstrations. 
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It has been found that the lectures are not nearly so 
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at Colorado State Teachers’ College, at Greeley, 
Colorado,’ and at Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, at Pittsburg, Kansas. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, exhibits, visitation to school 
buildings, and practice in the various operations 
are some of the methods of instruction used. 
The courses cover phases of cleaning, heating, 
ventilating, care of lawns, fire protection, mak- 
ing of repairs, the elements of plumbing, and 
care of electrical equipment. These courses are 
well balanced as to the selection of subject 
matter. 

In each of these schools about ten instructors 
are employed. Janitor-engineers from the state 
in which the school is held, and frequently from 
other states, attend. The school at Greeley has 
had an enrollment of as many as 70 janitor- 
engineers. The school at Pittsburg, last year, 
had an enrollment of 87 janitor-engineers. At 
Greeley the work is organized in two sections, 
one for janitor-engineers who have not attended 
the school in previous years, and another, deal- 
ing with more complicated phases of the work, 
for janitor-engineers who have completed the 
first course. Many janitor-engineers have found 
it profitable to return for the advanced course. 

The following are extracts from letters writ- 
ten by superintendents of schools regarding the 
benefits of the summer school for janitor-en- 
gineers: 


“ 


... the greatest good which came... was the 
increased dignity which the experience lent to their 
jobs. ... Perhaps the biggest financial saving has 
been in the amount of coal saved by these men and 
others of our janitorial force with whom they have 
talked. ...” 


“... Our janitor states that there are countless 
tricks of the trade which he uses as occasion arises, 
which were first brought to his attention in your 
school. He is able to save us considerable fuel as com- 
pared with the old method.” 


“|. he came back with a new enthusiasm and a 
better knowledge of what kind of material to use for 


cleaning . . . he has the idea that there is a real job 
for janitors. .. .” 


The opinions of janitor-engineers, who at- 
tended the school, and the thought induced con- 
cerning their work, may be inferred from the 
nature of the resolutions adopted by the first 
group attending the summer school at Greeley. 
Extracts from these resolutions follow: 


“The Committee on Resolutions begs to submit the 
following statements of policy and practice relating 
to janitorial-engineering service in the public schools: 

1. Boards of education, superintendents, and princi- 
pals, who have succeeded in inducing parents to build 
satisfactory school plants should have as their second 
concern the efficient care of such buildings. Only 
through competent and intelligent operation can an 
expensive building and its heating and ventilating 
plants be made to yield a maximum of service. 


2. We maintain that . .. a man competent to op- 
erate modern school plants should have a technical 
knowledge of the effects of air and temperature con- 
ditions on child health and learning, kinds of fuels and 
methods of firing, care of boilers, preservation of 
floors, efficient methods of cleaning blackboards, toilets, 
floors, windows, etc. 


3. The number and complexity of jobs involved in 


efficient operation of school plants demands for the 
position of custodian a trained and experienced man. 


5. School authorities should not only make it pos- 
sible for untrained janitors and engineers to attend 
this school, but should encourage them... to at- 
tend. ... The services of a man unwilling to im- 
prove his methods of work will be too expensive to 
be retained. 


6. It is usually a short-sighted policy not to retain 
the services of janitor-engineers throughout the year. 


8. Janitor-engineers should strive to become so pro- 
ficient and informed ... that . . . they can render a 
sound and intelligent judgment... . 


10. Janitors and engineers are entitled to a salary 
that will feed, clothe, shelter, and provide some re- 
creation for themselves and families, besides enough to 
permit of putting something away for “the rainy day.” 

12. We want to express our appreciation to the ad- 
ministration and instructors in Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ College, the Denver Public Schools, and other in- 
stitutions and individuals who have made ... our 





1For further discussion of these courses, see Reeves, C. E. 
and Ganders, H. S. School Building Management, Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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MR. BALL WIELDS THE SHOVEL 
Mr. James J. Ball, Chief Engineer of the Denver Board 
of Education, is able to demonstrate accurately how school 


boilers are to be fired. He uses the demonstration method 
in teaching the Denver janitor-engineers methods of firing 
and caring for boilers. Under his guidance Denver has 
greatly reduced the cost of fuel and has greatly increased 
the efficiency of the school heating plants. 


. Visit in Greeley most happy and extremely profit- 
able. . 


Committee: 
R. C. Brocker, Cheyenne 
Felix Strickland, Pueblo 
H. A. Becraft, Monte Vista 

Short Course for Janitor-Engineers 

Short courses for janitor-engineers are “ex- 
tension courses” given by colleges or universi- 
ties. Such courses have been given by the State 
Agricultural College of Iowa and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The work given from the University of Wis- 
consin is intended for engineers and firemen of 
industrial plants, factories, and power plants, as 
well as for school janitor-engineers. Eight meet- 
ings are held in each center. The work consists 
of lectures, discussions, demonstrations, slides, 
and films, a question box, reading, and written 
answers to questions assigned to janitor-engi- 
neers by instructors. Principles of efficient com- 
bustion, the properties, and characteristics of 
fuels, furnace construction and types, firing and 
firing methods, the use of mechanical stokers, 
furnace efficiency and heat conservation, and 
the prevention of waste are topics receiving at- 
tention in this course. 

More recently a section of the course has 
been organized especially for school janitor-en- 
gineers and is concentrated into two or three 
days, the entire time being given over to the 
work. In all cases where this course has been 
given, as designed specifically for school janitor- 
engineers, the entire janitorial-engineering force 
of each city’s schools has been enrolled. In the 
modified course for school janitor-engineers 
there is some variation from the topics listed 
above. Usually vacation periods are selected for 
the giving of this work. 


Extended Lecture Course 

This type of training is probably the most 
common form of organized training being given 
to school janitor-engineers. Special lecturers are 
usually secured to deal with topics of cleaning, 
heating and ventilating, various special jobs, 
school health, fire protection, the relationship of 
the janitor-engineer to the educational process 
and to teachers and pupils, etc. In a course of 
such lectures given in Oakland, California, some 
years ago, the following were secured to give 
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various lectures: The president of the city 
board of education, the acting superintendent 
of schools, the business manager, the president 
and secretary of the principal’s club, the super- 
intendent of recreation, an out-of-town princi- 
pal, professors of epidemiology, hygiene, and 
architectural mechanics from the university of 
California, representatives of several school- 
supply and school heating concerns, the city fire 
chief, and a representative of the city electrical 
department. 


The Cooperative Plan 


The plan used by Denver is an extension of 
the lecture-course plan. The work is conducted 
under the auspices of an “Association of Den- 
ver Public School Custodians,” an organization 
having a constitution and by-laws. Committees 
are appointed to arrange for the educational 
work of the group, for social meetings, for visit- 
ing the sick. 

As a part of the educational work, inspira- 
tional talks are given by board members, ad- 
ministrative officials, principals, and visiting 
educators. Further education is secured through 
the experiments and reports of committees se- 
lected to standardize materials, methods, and 
the like. 

One important advantage of Denver’s plan of 
instruction is the emphasis placed upon the 
fraternal and social side of janitorial-engineer- 
ing service. This is a real phase of education in 
that it has an important bearing upon the for- 
mation of proper attitudes and esprit de corps. 
Picnics, banquets, and entertainments of vari- 
ous kinds are frequently held. Baseball teams 
are organized in various portions of the city, the 
losers in a series of games providing a dinner or 
a minstrel show for the members. 

The men become acquainted with one another 
and come to appreciate their relationship to 
the larger body. Many come to take a personal 
interest in the work of others. It is common for 
janitor-engineers to visit other buildings in the 
system either to receive help themselves, or to 
give help to others in the many duties of jani- 
torial-engineering service. 

Such an organization not only leads to better 
service but improves the attitudes of janitor- 
engineers toward their work and induces greater 
attention to their personal appearance. It also 
induces greater appreciation by teachers and 
principals, for janitorial-engineering service in 
their schools is improved, and the janitor- 
engineers are recognized as members of a work- 
ing organization. 


Training Through Apprenticeship 


Probably this type of training would be 
claimed for more school systems than any other 
type of training. Nearly every school system 
places inexperienced assistants with experienced 
head janitor-engineers and calls the new men or 
boys apprentices. However, much of this kind 
of “training” has little or no training value and, 
except for the correction of his most obvious 
faults, what is learned by the so-called appren- 
tice is learned by experience, much that should 
be learned going unlearned. 

A real apprenticeship school for janitor-en- 
gineers must be more than the placement of in- 
experienced janitor-engineers with experienced 
ones, regardless of the latters’ abilities or quali- 
fications to teach them. An experienced and 
thoroughly qualified head janitor-engineer may 
not have the ability or inclination to teach ap- 
prentices. What shall we say, then, of the great 
majority of experienced head janitor-engineers, 
who are not thoroughly or even remotely quali- 
fied to teach apprentices because they have not 
had sufficient training themselves, or are not 
efficient in the performance of much of their 
work? 

If the apprentice system is used at all, there 
should be one building of the city designed as 
the apprentice school. It should be in charge of 
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a head janitor-engineer having a high degree 
of knowledge and skill received from special 
training for the work, and who, moreover, is 
skilled also in training apprentices. This plan is 
in use in one city in which the writers made spe- 
cial studies of janitorial-engineering service. 
The head janitor-engineer, or instructor, of this 
system feels a responsibility for turning out 
trained assistants to head janitor-engineers in 
other schools, and actually spends the neces- 
sary time and effort in teaching his apprentices 
how to perform the various janitorial-engineer- 
ing jobs. He is an experienced janitor-engineer, 
intelligent, with a partial high-school education, 
and special training in the engineering phases 
of the work. He has a scientific attitude and has 
discovered much concerning methods of clean- 
ing that is useful to apprentices. One of the 
most valuable things he teaches his apprentices 
is ideals of cleanliness. He will not countenance 
superficial cleaning work. This is important be- 
cause janitor-engineers’ ideas of cleanliness so 
often vary. A janitor-engineer must be able to 
know when a room, a corridor, a toilet bowl, or 
an eraser is clean. He must clean parts that are 
not visible as well as those that are in sight. 
Ledges on moldings, the wall behind radiators, 
the fan room, and closets for tools, should be 
kept clean. It is such ideals of cleanliness as 
these that apprentices of this head janitor-en- 
gineer must carry to the schools to which they 
are permanently assigned. 

While the head janitor-engineer, who gives 
the instruction, is the best-qualified janitor-en- 
gineer the system can secure, more special train- 
ing in janitorial-engineering service would have 
been valuable for him as a teacher. But such 
training must come gradually. We cannot give 
the best type of training courses until janitor- 
engineer instructors are first trained. We cannot 
train such instructors until we have courses. We 
must work up from poor instruction to better 
instruction, from fair teachers, to better teach- 
ers. When more janitor-engineers’ schools are in 
operation, more trained janitor-engineers will be 
available to give training to apprentices, and 
school systems which are too small to afford 
such a school for janitor-engineers, as that con- 
ducted at Minneapolis, for example, can at least 
have a school for apprentices, with trained and 
thoroughly qualified head janitor-engineers giv- 
ing most of their time to teaching the inex- 
perienced helpers. 

In an apprenticeship school, the janitor-engi- 
neer, acting as instructor, must be paid a some- 
what greater salary than the average head jan- 
itor-engineer of the schools of the city. Doubt- 
less his salary should head the list, to insure the 
best man for the work. 


State and Federal Aid 


Any system of training requires an expendi- 
ture of some money. Qualified teachers, devoting 
all or part time to the work, must be paid. 
Sometimes a building, or part of a building, is 
required for the work of instruction. A labora- 
tory of school housekeeping devices must be 
supplied at some cost, and the mechanical 
equipment (which may sometimes be obtained 
gratis from manufacturers) must be set up. 
Where requirements for state and federal aid, 
under the Smith-Hughes Law, are met, as in the 
course for school janitor-engineers at Minneap- 
olis, and the summer course for janitor-engi- 
neers at Pittsburg, Kansas, three fourths of the 
salaries of instructors for such a course is paid 
by the aid received from the state and federal 
governments. 


The Need of Training 
If officials in charge of janitorial-engineering 
service will select employees of average or high 
average intelligence, having a general education 
represented by graduation from the eighth grade, 
or even high school, if possible; if they will 
then provide such employees with some effective 
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MR. STETSON GOES TO INDIANAPOLIS 


Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools at 
Dayton, Ohio, for the last nine years, has accepted 
appointment as head of the schools of Indianapolis, 
Ind. He will assume his new duties in September. 





PAUL C. STETSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Stetson, who was born at Logansport, Ind., 
is a graduate of Kalamazoo College, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and holds degrees given by 
these institutions. After his graduation, Mr. Stet- 
son filled principalships at Big Rapids and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. In 1918, he was elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Muskegon, where he remained 
until 1921, when he became head of the school 
system at Dayton, Ohio. He has served as lecturer 
on the summer-school staff of the State Teachers’ 
College of Kalamazoo, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Michigan, and was a member 
of the survey staff of the New York City schools’ 
survey in 1924, and of the West Virginia state 
survey staff in 1926. He is active in the affairs of 
the Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., and of 
the Ohio Teachers’ Association. Mr. Stetson was 
responsible for the establishment of the first junior 
high school in the middle west at Grand Rapids, 
where he had charge of two schools of this type. 
In Dayton, he was responsible for the reorganiza- 
tion of the normal school, the establishment of a 
visiting-teachers’ department, the organization of a 
junior-high-school department, and the develop- 
ment of an extensive building program. 





system of special training for their work, many 
of the numerous problems relating to the work 
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of school janitor-engineers will be solved. Too 
often the practice is to employ unintelligent and 
uneducated janitor-engineers, on the spur of the 
moment, when a janitor-engineer resigns or is 
discharged. Too often, such employees are 
without training or experience, and are immedi- 
ately placed in school buildings to do the full 
work of a janitor-engineer. Sometimes intelli- 
gent but untrained men are selected, given no 
training in ways of doing their work, and plod 
along for years, semiefficient, but taking little 
interest in their work, and never seeing it in its 
larger significance. Under such conditions it is 
little wonder that numerous inefficiencies exist 
in school janitorial-engineering service and that 
there are so often disappointments in the men 
selected to do this important work. 


Summary 


1. School janitor-engineers should have a 
general education equivalent to, or above, the 
eighth grade. 

2. There are various plans in use for special- 
ized training of school-janitor engineers. 

a) Class and laboratory training is the most 
complete plan of training that is in operation. 
It covers a period of a number of years. 

b) Summer schools for janitor-engineers are 
of recent development. They aim to give a short, 
intensive course of instruction. 

c) The short extension course is usually 
given in the form of lectures or questions and 
answers by an instructor from a college or uni- 
versity. 

d) Extended lecture courses consist of a 
series of lectures given throughout the year by 
specialists in fields to some phases of janitorial- 
engineering service. Their value depends to a 
considerable extent upon the knowledge the Jec- 
turers have of janitorial-engineering service, 
which usually is very little. Usually the most 
important phases of the work are not taught. 

e) The codperative plan is one in which jan- 
itor-engineers largely assume the responsibility 
for their own instruction. They may employ in- 
structors, but much of the work is done in con- 
ferences and through committee reports of tests 
and experiments. 

f) Apprenticeship training can only be suc- 
cessful, if it can be accomplished in a particular 
school, with a competent head janitor-engineer, 
who is qualified to instruct apprentices With 
such an instructor, who is both qualified in the 
knowledge, skills, and ideals of the work, and 
also as a teacher of apprentices, this plan of 
training may be valuable. Without such a plan, 
and such an instructor, apprenticeship training 
is very inadequate. 


Choosing An Architect 


How should a school board choose an archi- 
tect? Should he be selected because of some 
“pretty pictures” shown, which tell nothing of 
whether he is a good architect? Should the 
selection be made by letting the architect as a 
salesman “sell” himself to the board? With few 
exceptions, an architect or other salesman 
seeks any board or buyer not primarily or even 
largely in the buyer’s interest, but in his own. 
A school board gets a good architect only when 
it makes itself a seeking buyer, refusing to let 
anyone “‘sell” it, refusing to be “sold,’’ and 
doing its own buying by carefully seeking out 
the good architect, and employing his services 
alone. 

The New Jersey chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, through its special joint 
committee in charge of Mr. Harry T. Stephens, 
has prepared a helpful and interesting statement 
on “The Choosing of an Architect,’ which 
treats in detail of the methods of the architect’s 
selection in the interest of better school archi- 


tecture, and those abilities which make for con- 
sistent and sound economy. 

Experienced board members will find in this 
statement considerable helpful information re- 
lating to the qualities in good architectural serv- 
ice, the essential requirements in the architect’s 
service, the preparation of the sketches, and 
the approximate estimates of cost. The main 
points of the statement are reproduced in the 
following: 


Methods of Choice Similar for All Owners 


The methods of choice, and the arguments regard- 
ing them, are the same whether the owner is a board 
of education or another corporation, or a partnership 
or individual; except that a board of education spends 
public funds, and except that in this state at least, we 
are advised, a board of education can authorize a com- 
mittee to investigate and recommend, but is required 
by law to make its final choice by a majority vote 
of its full membership. 

A board of education wants a good architect. Why ? 
Because it needs his services; because he keeps all de- 
sired ends in view and studies to secure them; because 

(Continued on Page 131) 





Building-Construction Economies 


School-Board Business Administration 
Article VI—Part 1 


George F. Womrath, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Where communities are heavily bonded and 
taxed, it becomes more and more difficult to 
secure the enormous sums of money needed to 
meet the growing cost of school activities, con- 
stantly increasing pressure is brought to bear by 
board members. business men who sometimes 
are elected to boards of education to curtail ex- 
penditures, civic and commerce associations, 
chambers of commerce, and others, for econo- 
mies in the construction, equipment main- 
tenance, and operation of school buildings. 

The first form of pressure generally manifests 
itself in a demand that a saving be made on the 
material side —the building construction side — 
of school administration in order to release more 
of the available funds to the instructional side 
of public education. 

It is undesirable that recommendations for 
economies which should properly originate with 
the board and the superintendent, should be 
forced upon them by outsiders. On the other 
hand, there may be local organizations, alder- 
men, or even board members who are pressing 
for the erection of monumental schoolhouses to 
please their constituents. Under such circum- 
stances, where shall board members and the 
superintendent who are not specialists in build- 
ing construction look for economies in the de- 
signing and erection of the schoolhouses for 
which they are responsible? 

It is not to be expected that board members 
and the busy superintendent will become quali- 
fied experts upon all matters pertaining to build- 
ing construction. However, they should be 
familiar with all the general features appertain- 
ing thereto, so that they can act as a brake 
upon the too-ambitious architect, engineer, and 
principal. 


Superintendent Familiar with Physical 


Aspects of Buildings 


Generally, the school board looks to the su- 
perintendent for advice upon the physical fea- 
tures of all new buildings. His board should 
expect this from him. If he has neither the time 
nor the ability to render this service, it should 
be delegated to an assistant who can, and will, 
give it the careful consideration and attention 
it should have. 

Many items of omission as well as commis- 
sion, in connection with schoolhouse construc- 
tion, are a never-ending source of criticism and 
discussion. In order to reduce mistakes to a 
minimum, a complete score card should be pre- 
pared and given to each board member, and as 
many special meetings of the board held as may 
be necessary for a full discussion of every item 
involved, in order to fully acquaint each mem- 
ber with every phase of the problem. Where 
this procedure has been practiced it has brought 
the members of the school board, the superin- 
tendent and his assistants, the architect, and 
the engineer into closer contact than ever before 
in the history of the public schools, and has 
established an atmosphere of harmony and‘un- 
derstanding which augurs well for the future. 
Each has his important part to play in the great 
business of education. 


Adoption of Standards of Design 
and Materials 


It is highly desirable that the board arrive at 
unanimous decisions in the adoption of stand- 
ards of design and materials to be used. Enlight- 
ened board members insure efficiency in build- 
ing construction and this leads to standardiza- 
tion, which is not only desirable but indicative 
of good school administration. 


Having prepared the educational specifica- 
tions' and having conferred with the architect 
as to design and plans’, the next step is that 
which deals with the purely physical side of 
schoolhouse construction, namely, with bricks, 
stone, lumber, metals, and other building 
materials. 

Prior to 1913, when labor and materials were 
comparatively inexpensive; when many com- 
munities were erecting school buildings on the 
pay-as-you-go plan; when schoolhouses were 
built for from 14 cents to 18 cents per cubic 
foot, it was considered rather unethical to ques- 
tion the architect about the construction fea- 
tures, and the materials which entered into, the 
buildings he designed. 

With the advent of high-priced labor and ma- 
terials, in some cases the advance of both labor 
and materials being upward of 200 per cent 
and resulting in schoolhouses costing as high 
as 60 cents and 70 cents per cubic foot, many 
communities abandoned the pay-as-you go pol- 
icy and began to build with the proceeds of 
bond sales. This practice, in many instances, 
resulted in the issuance of so many bonds that 
the interest alone has placed these communities 
under an almost overwhelming tax burden. As 
these changes have taken place, it has become 
necessary to check with great accuracy and de- 
tail every feature of building construction, and 
to subject schoolhouse plans and specifications 
to the acid test for practicality and economy. 


A Score Card for School-Building 


Construction 


The following checking list, or score card, rel- 
ative to schoolhouse building construction may 
or may not involve practical economies. It is 
suggestive only. Sometimes it is advisable that 
even self-evident, impractical items be consid- 
ered and passed upon in order that the full 
scope of the board’s research work may not be 
subjected to adverse criticism. The list by no 
means covers the entire range of items which 
should be considered. It will, however, serve to 
concentrate attention upon many features, 
which may lead board members and superin- 
tendents with initiative and leadership to break 
away from conventionalities and initiate many 
valuable economies, without lowering the recog- 
nized standards of architectural design and edu- 
cational utility. The wise school administrator 
will not presume to interfere with purely archi- 
tectural prerogatives, nor with structural fea- 
tures involving foundations, walls, floors, slabs, 
girders, beams, spans, and other strictly archi- 
tectural-engineering items; nor with strictly per- 
tinent artistic embellishments affecting aesthetic 
values. 

1. What shall be the type of construction for 
the new school building? 

The following is taken from the Report of 
the Committee on School Building Measure- 
ments of the American Institute of Architects: 

Construction Classification 


Type A. A building constructed entirely of fire- 
resistive materials including its roof, windows, doors, 
floors, and finish. 

Type B. A building of fire-resistive construction in 
its walls, floors, stairways, and ceilings, but with wood 
finish, wood or composition floor surface, and wood 
roof construction over fire-resistive ceiling. 

Type C. A building with masonry walls, fire-re- 
sistive corridors, and stairways, but with ordinary 
construction otherwise, i.e., combustible floors, parti- 
tions, roofs, and finish. 

Type D. A building with masonry walls, but other- 
wise ordinary or joist construction, and wood finish. 

1See Chapter on Educational Specifications. 

2See Chapter on Architectural Design, Plans, and Specifi- 
cations, 
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Type E. A frame building constructed with wood 
above the foundation with, or without, slate or other 
semi-fireproof material on roof. 

Note: Should buildings of any of the above classifi- 
cations be erected without complete ventilating sys- 
tems, or other mechanical equipment, due note should 
be made of such fact in reporting its cost data. 


Type B Construction Best for Schools 


Type A construction seems impractical for a 
school building. To provide fire-resistive mate- 
rials for classroom floors and _fire-resistive 
built-in furniture and equipment would involve 
not only an exorbitantly high cost, but it 
would be prejudicial to the comfort and well- 
being of the pupils. A schoolhouse should be 
made safe for the youth housed therein. For this 
reason Type C construction, often referred to as 
slow-burning mill construction, is not as desira- 
ble as Type B construction. Furthermore, as it 
has been repeatedly proved that the difference 
between the cost of Type B and Type C build- 
ings is often as low as 5 per cent and seldom 
above 10 per cent, it is extremely unwise to 
attempt a saving in this direction, if for no 
other reason then to safeguard child life. The 
factors of insurance rates and maintenance 
charges are financial considerations, which mili- 
tate against any type of construction below that 
of Type B. 

2. Is it advisable to design buildings of slow- 
burning mill construction even if this can be 
done under existing city ordinances and 
building codes? 

Slow-burning construction, so-called, as com- 
pared with fire-resistive construction saves from 
5 per cent to 15 per cent in cost.* The safety of 
children should be considered regardless of what 
laws and ordinances may permit. 

Protection of property should be considered: 
public property, and adjoining private property. 

Durability of construction should be consid- 
ered. The length of time the building will be 
required for school purposes will have a direct 
bearing upon the type of building to be erected. 

Confer with the city building inspector as to 
safety of construction, and with the fire marshal 
as to fire hazards. 

It might be justifiable to build small, perma- 
nent, one-story buildings of nonfireproof con- 
struction, provided every room has an outside 
exit. Even with one-story buildings, the possi- 
bility of future needs necessitating large addi- 
tions should be considered. One-story buildings 
expanded into buildings covering extensive 
ground areas have been found to be unwieldy 
and inefficient in administration. Ligh founda- 
tions under one-story buildings often prevent 
the addition of a second story. 

In the final analysis, nonfireproof buildings 
are not good economy when safety of children, 
protection of property, and longevity of the 
buildings are taken into account. 

The term “slow-burning” mill construction 
refers to Type D buildings with masonry walls 
and wood floors, laid on heavy wood joists, sup- 
ported by either heavy wood or iron columns. 
It is a term only too often used as a subterfuge 
to take the curse off a building, which otherwise 
would be freely admitted to be a fire hazard of 
the first magnitude as a schoolhouse. 

3. Is there any objection to the building of all 
one-story parts of two-story buildings of 
nonfire-resistive materials, if allowable under 
existing city ordinances and building codes? 
There has never yet been erected a so-called 

fireproof building, as in addition to class A con- 

%Comparative Costs of School Buildings at Rochester, New 
York, AMERICAN ScHooLt Boarp JourNAL, February 1924, p. 56. 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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Food Preservation and Its Relation to 


School Health 


Hetty E. Rosenberger, Lunchroom Manager, Shore High School, 
Euclid, Ohio 


With the subject of health occupying an im- 
portant position in the list of the aims of edu- 
cation, it has seemed proper that the schools 
should attempt to conform to the general rules 
conducive to the best health of their pupils. Of 
chief importance in the work has been the mat- 
ter of food preservation, as it pertains to school 
cafeterias and lunchrooms, since it is through 
such important agencies that the standard of 
pupil health is maintained. 

While school kitchens are kept spotlessly 
clean and neat, and much thought is given to 
the cooking of wholesome and appetizing foods, 
it was only recently that the matter of adequate 
refrigeration was brought to school authorities. 
With the erection of a large addition to our 
school, it became possible to provide adequate 
refrigeration for both the cafeteria department 
and the cooking classes. A short time before the 
opening of the September semester of the 1929- 
30 school year, two electric refrigerators were 
installed, with a large model in the lunchroom 
kitchen, and a small cabinet in the home-eco- 
nomics classroom. 


Advantages of Electric Refrigeration 


With the installation of the refrigeration 
equipment, a number of advantages were en- 
joyed, the chief of which is the assurance that 
all food is maintained at a proper, constant 
temperature, until it is ready for use. Meats and 
perishable foodstuffs are just as wholesome and 
healthful when taken out, as they were when 
placed in the refrigerator. Through proper 
refrigeration, assurance is given that the temper- 
ature remains constant and that the bacteria 
danger is obviated. 

The operation of a school lunchroom is a 
business in itself, as every school-cafeteria man- 
ager knows from experience. It is a work which 
is different from that of other institutions, 
where a regular restaurant service is main- 
tained. While the school lunchroom regularly 
serves 600 students each school day, it is only 
for one meal a day, and five days a week. It 
therefore becomes necessary to plan menus, for 





the most part, so that there will be few left- 
overs. Although the school menus are carefully 
planned, it is frequently impossible to determine 
each day the actual amount which will be con- 
sumed, owing to variations in the weather, in- 
creases or decreases in the appetites of pupils, 
and other conditions. With the installation of 
mechanical refrigeration, the problem of left- 
overs has been solved, as any foods remaining 
are placed in the refrigerator for use next day. 

With the installation of mechanical refrigera- 
tion, the problem of desserts has been solved. 
Large quantities of these may be prepared, and 
these with all unused fruits are reserved for the 
next day’s preparation. Formerly, the keeping 
of fruits and desserts was a serious problem 
both from the health and economy standpoints. 


Essentials of Adequate Refrigeration 


Good refrigeration offers large returns in the 
way of health, economy, and convenience. Nat- 
urally, health is the most important considera- 
tion, and in this direction it is important not 
to overlook the necessity of adequate food pres- 
ervation. In this direction, it is reasonable to 
expect the schools to take the lead. Adequate 
refrigeration has paved the way for other plans 
which tie up the home-economics classes with 
the cafeteria department, and which should 
prove of mutual benefit. For instance, where a 
course of study in domestic science fits in with 
a particular menu, the pupils in the class pre- 
pare certain foods for the cafeteria counter. 
Desserts and salads are made in the afternoon 
and placed in the electric refrigerator so that 
they can be served at the noon luncheon the 
following day. Gelatin desserts are made the 
previous day, and the girls are taught the use 
of the refrigerator in the making of frozen des- 
serts. They have become expert in the making 
of icebox cookies, which are placed in the refrig- 
erator one day and on the next day are cut and 
baked. The cool temperature, which makes the 
roll solid for slicing, also keeps the baking 
powder from reacting. Thus, the domestic- 
science pupils obtain the benefit of actual cook- 


Unbelievable quiet as well as absolute uniformity of temperature are outstanding features of electrical refrigeration 


in the experience of the Shore High School at Euclid, Ohio. 


The above illustration shows a refrigerator in the 


domestic science laboratory placed so that it is easily accessible to the students and is directly under the observation of 


the teacher. 
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A 


LARGE HOTEL-SIZE REFRIGERATOR IN THE 
CAFETERIA OF THE SHORE HIGH SCHOOL 
IN EUCLID, OHIO, 

has demonstrated that this type of refrigeration has advan- 
tages which make it vastly superior to the old ice box for 
storing food. It can be allowed to operate over Saturday 
and Sunday and during vacation periods without special 
attention. 

ing experience, and the cafeteria benefits 
through the dishes which the students prepare. 
Two refrigerators offer plenty of storage space 


for all general purposes. 


Serving the Nonschool Needs 


Electric current for the refrigerators is not 
shut off over the week-ends for a number of 
reasons. Butter is bought in large quantities for 
a week or more, and frequently other foodstuffs 
are carried over the week-end. Then, too, the 
noon lunches are served only five days a week. 
In addition to the school uses, there are other 
uses for the cafeteria. On Saturdays, dinners are 
served for members of the basketball teams, or 
other school groups. Student clubs also use the 
kitchen with permission. 


Planning for Dietary Needs 


The school, to a certain degree, is a commu- 
nity center. Often small groups of women, or 
parents, visit the lunchroom. They are wel- 
comed because they are interested in the food 
served the children, and how the menus are 
arranged for nutrition and body building. They 
are encouraged to see how the food served meets 
the highest dietary requirements. The serving 
of from 600 to 700 students daily involves care- 
ful planning in many respects. It is the aim to 
give the students what is good for them, al- 
though there are items on the list for which 
there is always a demand among the children. 
Certain vegetable dishes deemed necessary from 
the viewpoint of proper diet are sold below the 
actual cost, as an inducement to the pupils to 
buy them. At the same time, other foods with- 
out an important place in the diet are marked 
a little above the cost as a deterrent to pur- 
chases. Pies and cakes are listed on the menu 
once a week. Since the lunchroom serves the 
needs of elementary, junior-high-school, and 
senior-high-school students, the scope and value 
of the work are a little different from that of a 
large high-school lunchroom. In the case of the 
lower-grade pupils, it is the aim to keep a check 
on the pupils’ trays and to be assured that the 
proper lunches are purchased and consumed. 


Lower Operating Costs and Other 
Advantages 


While an attempt is made to sell all food at 
cost, there is usually a small balance remaining 
in the lunchroom fund at the end of the school 
year. This balance goes far toward reducing the 
lunchroom costs for the next year. The cafeteria 

(Concluded on Page 122) 





How Improve the Financial Administration of Schools? 


Sturgis Brown Davis, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The question chosen for discussion in this 
paper is improvement in administering the taxes 
voted in village and consolidated school dis- 
tricts. The answer proposed in brief is this: The 
hope of immediate improvement rests with the 
superintendents of schools. The chief reasons 
for this answer lie in the growing complexity 
of the modern school program and in the lack 
of time and skill of laymen to continue execu- 
tive duties even in the small school districts. 

This answer implies no depreciation of the 
splendid work of school boards in the past. But 
while their abilities in executive functions have 
remained rather constant, the needs of the 
schools have changed decidedly. Historical 
precedents and economic conditions determine 
to a considerable degree what the school is from 
year to year and how it is supported. Certain 
observations from these precedents and eco- 
nomic conditions open and asserted to gener- 
ally are presented as a basis for thinking on the 
question for discussion: 

1. Superintendents in village and _ consoli- 
dated schools are charged with the instruction 
and discipline of pupils. 

2. The business affairs in these schools are 
conducted by boards of education generally 
through a committee system. 

3. School costs are progressively on the in- 
crease because of increasing attendance and be- 
cause of the popular demand for richer pro- 
grams of instruction. 

4. Taxation for school support is still based 
largely upon tangible property, while the wealth 
of the nation is being transformed into intan- 
gible property. 

5. The business affairs of the schools have 
become so intimately connected with efficient 
instruction and discipline in a modern school 
that laymen have neither the time nor experi- 
ence to cope adequately with the financial ad- 
ministration. 


The Opportunity for Leadership 


These observations give no cause for alarm. 
Rather they are factors to be reckoned with 
as we go about our daily duties. As professional 
educators we are expected to share in the solu- 
tions of these social problems. If we neglect our 
professional opportunity, zealots, propagandists, 
and self-appointed missionaries are ever ready 
to rise up with selfish schemes carefully dis- 
guised and apparently plausible. In the end, 
plans adopted which are not founded upon facts 
fail, but the delay and annoyance in the period 
of trial, lessen the effectiveness of the schools. 
In our democratic plan of government, leader- 
ship is essential and bound to arise from some 
source. If there is no professional leadership, 
there will be leadership by laymen. But the way 
was never more completely open for superin- 
tendents to lead in the financial administration 
of schools than right now. This opportunity for 
leadership has been taken by scores of superin- 
tendents in smaller school systems with profit 
both to themselves and to the satisfaction of 
school boards. School executives occupy the 
most strategic position to know the needs of 
their schools and the costs to meet these needs. 
If superintendents do not know how the neces- 
sary costs can be best managed, they are in a 
position to gain that information better than 
anyone else. 

Whether a superintendent is already trained 
in financial administration or not, is hardly a 
vital matter. His academic training, experience, 
and good sense will enable him to gain from 

Editor’s Note: This valuable paper was read before the 
Ohio University Schoolmen’s Conference in April, and con- 


stituted one of the high points of the School-Business Offi- 
cials’ Section. 


books, bulletins, and magazine articles the 
methodology to make a beginning in this phase 
of administrative work 

The Beginning Steps 

The first steps in the solution of an adminis- 
trative problem is to gather pertinent facts 
available, which are objective. Through his con- 
fidential relations with the board, a superintend- 
ent can readily make a survey of the financial 
conditions of his district. A similar study can 
be made of the educational needs from first- 
hand information. These two studies may be 
combined to learn unit costs and trends over a 
period of vears. Studies of this type are avail- 
able for comparable school districts. With unit 
costs, percentages, and trends for other districts 
similarly situated, a superintendent is in a posi- 
tion to speak more intelligently about the abil- 
ity and elfort of his own district to support a 
modern school program. Our state financial 
reports and bulletins published by the United 
States Office of Education, embrace abundant 
material on comparative costs. The Research 
Division of the National Education Association 
has published most valuable material on finan- 
cial studies. All these public documents are 
available at nominal prices. 

There is nothing mysterious, difficult, or high- 
ly technical in making such studies. It is true 
that the statistics appear to be dry and the work 
of collecting, tabulating, and analyzing is tedi- 
ous, but the net results are most illuminating 
and worth all the efforts put forth. Such evi- 
dence is not debatable. It is the kind of evidence 
accepted in court. It is the kind of evidence 
which boards must recognize as honest trustees, 
for the results are of their own doings in the 
past. Such results forestall propagandists and 
blind, selfish interests in attempts to improve 
the schools. Such information is readily under- 
stood by taxpayers, for it is language with which 
they are familiar. 

Uses for Financial Inventory 

While a financial inventory of a school dis- 
trict is fully worth while, the information therein 
often leads to more intricate and helpful studies 
on the sources of waste through mismanagement 
of public funds. Substantial sums voted by tax- 
payers for school support never reach the school. 
Misappropriation of taxes is seldom due to 
fraud. The court cases due to either indiscretion 
or fraud on the part of school boards are few 
indeed, reckoned on a percentage basis. School 
boards mean well, but the system or lack of sys- 
tem by which they are forced to work leads un- 
consciously to wasteful practices. Our state laws 
were enacted to safeguard public-school funds, 
and our state departments have done much to 
see that the laws are obeyed. Our state depart- 
ments are doing much to check wasteful prac- 
tices by suggestions and advice, but they are too 
far away from the scene of action to prevent 
many legal yet wasteful misappropriations of 
funds. The courts will not interfere unless it can 
be shown that waste was suffused with malici- 
ous intent. The hope of economy, then, rests 
with the superintendents themselves. But before 
even they will be heard, they must have the facts 
in terms of cash, and this cash translated into 
educational needs and possibilities. No other 
group of men is so well situated to gather finan- 
cial facts and interpret them to the public. 


What One Man Found 


As an illustration of what a superintendent 
can do in studying the financial condition of his 
district, the following summary of the findings 
of a survey made within the past few months is 
given. The sources of material for the study were 
minute books of the local school board over a 
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period of eighteen years, records of accounts for 
the same period, duplicates of the annual finan- 
cial reports, tax duplicates, a list of 140 pieces 
of properties, either sold recently or listed for 
sale, the rules and regulations of the board, state 
reports, and a Research Bulletin from the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The findings in part are summarized as 
follows: 

1. Current expenses have been on the in- 
crease, but most noticeably since 1920. 

2. On the average, 102 pupils have been 
added each year over the period studied. 

3. The additional pupils have not been pro- 
vided for by any systematic plan of capital 
outlay. 

4. While the total cost of school supplies has 
increased, unit costs of the same per pupil have 
not increased. 

5. Adequate financial records have been kept. 

6. Current expenses have been allocated to 
the various items on a percentage basis which 
compares favorably with trends in the county, 
state, and nation. 

7. Teachers have been paid more than the 
minimum salaries prescribed by law. 

8. On the basis of 40 pupils per teacher, the 
number of teachers employed has been entirely 
inadequate. 

9. A new school plant is needed, but existing 
buildings are not yet paid for. 

10. No economical plan of meeting debt serv- 
ice has been adopted. 

11. Due to bonded indebtedness the borrow- 
ing power of the board to meet an emergency 
rests On a very narrow margin. 

12. Assessments vary greatly on properties 
highly comparable. On the basis of sale values 
and the estimates of real estate men the range 
in assessment varies from 14 to 60 per cent of 
the real value. 

13. Costs for general control cannot be 
justified. 

14. The school board has worked through a 
system of committees whose recommendations 
are seldom discussed. 

15. The millage rate is the highest in the 
county, but since it is based upon the low rate 
of assessment (25 per cent), the actual cash 
raised for school purposes is not excessive. On 
the average this district raises 66 cents on the 
dollar raised elsewhere in the county. 

16. The total valuation back of each pupil 
compares favorably with the other districts of 
the same size in the county, but the amount 
raised per pupil is the least in the county. 

17. The board is paying out $12,000 annu- 
ally for interest on bonds and state tax on the 
same. 

18. The superintendent has been given free- 
dom in initiating and executing affairs relating 
to instruction. 


How the Findings Were Used 


In an appropriate form the findings of this 
survey were presented to the board. The mem- 
bers were highly pleased to get before them in 
convenient form the facts about the district. 
Much of the report was favorable, but there 
were some points which revealed the lack of 
foresight and leadership. For example, the su- 
perintendent pointed out that the $12,000 paid 
out annually on bonded indebtedness would pro- 
vide in eight years a building to relieve the 
overcrowded conditions existing. Or translated 
into school activities, this same sum paid out 
ior debt service would pay the annual salary of 
nine elementary teachers; or pay the entire cost 
of auxiliary agencies, maintenance, and fixed 
charges put together; or it would pay the cost 
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of instructional supplies, books, salaries of 
nurse, medical inspector, and all fuel; or it 
would pay all expenditures for general control; 
or it would pay for all operating expenditures. 

Since the pay-as-you-go policy in erecting 
school buildings is not yet acceptable in most 
districts, costs for debt service can hardly be 
avoided. In the case of this district the bonds 
were issued for 30 years and the major pay- 
ments were provided for during the years near 
maturity. In the case of one building costing 
$80,000 originally, the board will have paid 
$171,865 before the bonds are redeemed. If 
these same bonds had been issued on the “equal- 
principal-payment” plan, approximately $25,- 
000 could have been saved to the district. As all 
school bonds in this state are rated as AAA, 
there is every evidence that these bonds for 
$80,000 could have been sold advantageously 
on the plan proposed. This $25,000 which the 
taxpayers intend for school purposes and which 
is much needed in the district to build addi- 
tional rooms for the annual increase in enroll- 
ment, is diverted by lack of foresight and 
leadership. 

In evidence that the board appreciated the 
study of the superintendent, we find that this 
man recently was reélected on a new contract 
for four years. Further, he was directed to bring 
in plans to reduce the needless expenditures of 
the past years. 


Similar Studies are Needed 


Many more studies similar to the one just 
cited are needed. Valid reasons for the absence 
of such studies are really wanting. One of the 
reasons for the inactivity of superintendents in 
administering the finances of the schools has 
a historical basis. When our system of public 
schools began, laymen had time and were quali- 
fied to transact the business affairs of the school. 
In those days the instruction was entirely aca- 
demic on a memariter basis. Aside from pro- 
viding a crude, cheap building and the meager 
salaries of the teachers, there was little business 
to transact. The schoolman of the time could 
have transacted the business equally well, but it 
would not have been in good policy. His salary 
involved the principal expense, and taxes voted 
for public education were grudgingly given. 
Only representatives of the taxpayers were in- 
trusted with the funds. Later laws confirming 
the customs were enacted, whereby there was a 
clear division of administrative duties in school- 
work. 

Even then the laws were sound and practical, 
for the work long remained elementary and only 
plain buildings were needed. As late as 1880 
there was a law in Ohio formally separating the 
business and the educational administration of 
schools. The law empowered districts to employ 
a superintendent of schools and a director of 
schools. The latter was responsible directly to 
the board. His only connection with the super- 
intendent was to ask for the latter’s signature 
to the payroll of teachers. In the larger cities 
all over the country a similar division of duties 
began to take place. In the smaller school dis- 
tricts the secretary of the board or committees 
transacted the business affairs. That wasteful 
practices existed is shown by the unsuitable 
location of buildings, insanitary conditions, tax 
exonerations, variability in assessments, un- 
trained teachers, failure to place liens on un- 
paid taxes, the purchase of supplies, and negli- 
gence in accounting. These wasteful practices 
went unchallenged, for no one who knew better 
was held responsible. In those days only the 
pupils who could profit by the academic instruc- 
tion remained long in schools. School costs were 
low, for the school affairs were very simple. 
While schoolmen felt the close connection be- 
tween effective instruction and material provi- 
sions therefor, the pressure was not great enough 
to contend for a part in the business affairs. 
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Since the beginning of the present century the 
situation has greatly changed. 


Why Costs Have Risen 


Compulsory attendance has made it necessary 
to have more and larger buildings. “Buildings 
must be more sanitary when great numbers are 
gathered. Working laws for children have kept 
pupils in school longer and have ushered in the 
continuation school. Due to changes in home 
conditions children are kept at school longer 
and are provided with extracurricular activities 
of all sorts. The school organization has changed 
from a simple 8-4 plan to include the child of 
preschool age, kindergartens, junior high school, 
junior college, and adult education. Special edu- 
cation and instruction by radio and films fur- 
ther complicate the work of the school. 

Because of the inseparable connection be- 
tween effective instruction and the materials 
provided for it, superintendents are being com- 
pelled to see that the money voted: for schools 
is spent most advantageously. The difficulty 
would not be felt if the artificial divisions of 
instruction and business had a common purpose. 
Ostensibly they have, but too often business 
affairs are conducted primarily on the basis of 
economy instead of educational needs. The 
business manager does not pretend to be an edu- 
cator, and if the superintendent does not appre- 
ciate the problem of the financial administra- 
tion, neither official understands the language 


STEUBEN BUILDING, 
Even though the debts of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion are mounting skyward, the board will shortly occupy 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


new administrative offices in the Steuben Building, illus- 
trated above. The new offices will be roomier than those 
occupied in the past and will permit of expansion in accord- 
ance with the growth of the schools. 
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of the other in a controversy. This situation is 
the same whether the school district be large or 
small. The solution rests with the superintend- 
ent. The business manager cannot be expected 
to become an educator, but the superintendent 
can master the elements of financial trans- 
actions. 


Two Contradictory Experiences 


The effect of tradition is strong. School-board 
members have long been accustomed to conduct 
business affairs. If initiative in business is taken 
from them, some laymen feel that their main 
function is gone. More than one superintendent 
who has endeavored to help or inquire into the 
finances of his district has been gently reminded 
of his own immediate duties in the schoolroom. 
The case is reported of a young superintendent 
who prepared the annual budget in such a way 
as to save several hundred dollars and still 
finance the schools adequately. His proposals 
were rejected. The unfortunate outcome was due 
to his lack of tact in educating his board up to 
the point of open-mindedness. 

This account is balanced by the experience of 
another superintendent who now does all of the 
secretary’s work in the school office. Every de- 
tail of purchasing and payments pass at some 
stage through his hands. He has been so helpful 
that the board is glad to be relieved of former 
details little understood and less appreciated. 
This board does not feel that it is a “rubber 
stamp” organization. It has been educated up 
to the point of confining its work to legislative 
acts and to appraising the results of the super- 
intendent’s leadership. 


Two Stock Excuses 


The superintendents who have not given due 
consideration to the finances of school affairs 
excuse themselves with two stock alibis: (1) 
lack of time, and (2) no legal prerogative. When 
a schoolman pleads lack of time, it is pertinent 
to inquire how his time is spent. A superintend- 
ent deceives himself by devoting all his time to 
studying the affairs of the classroom. He may 
need certain materials for instruction and may 
ask the board for them. Unless he is sure ihat 
the money may be had and that his cause is 
defensible, he runs the risk of being outvoted. 
For example, not long ago an assistant county 
superintendent asked a local board for more 
library facilities. The president of the board 
agreed perfectly that the need was urgent, but 
said that property in the district was depreciat- 
ing so rapidly that any increase at all in taxa- 
tion would work a hardship. In support of his 
point he cited a farm property which recently 
had been sold for less than the assessed valua- 
tion. The superintendent had no facts to coun- 
teract the statement and the matter was consid- 
ered closed. The superintendent doubted the 
value of generalizing on this one specific case. 
He went to the county courthouse and looked up 
the record of certain transfers in the district. 
The report of the president was correct, but it 
was also true that a number of other farms had 
been sold within the same period at sums show- 
ing appreciation rather than depreciation. The 
superintendent was compelled to take the time 
to win his point ultimately. It would have saved 
embarrassment if he had secured his facts in the 
first place. He has them now and expects to 
present again the needs of the school. 


Leadership the Real Need 


When a superintendent pleads that he has no 
legal prerogative in financial affairs, he is within 
the truth, but he has forgotten that our laws 
are based upon conditions that have greatly 
changed. The principle of giving final authority 
to representatives of the taxpayers is entirely 
sound, but this same principle does not imply 
initiative and leadership in executive affairs. 
Rather should the superintendent be glad that 
no laws hamper him in the opportunity for 
leadership. The law of relative worth is more 
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potential than statutory law, and in the end 
wins out. Legal office is not essential to leader- 
ship. As an example of volunteer leadership in 
an unexpected field for a schoolman, the follow- 
ing incident may be related: The principal of a 
high school became interested in school law as 
shown by court cases. He observed a number of 
irregularities in the expenditure of taxes voted 
for school purposes, yet no one brought the mat- 
ter to public attention. To understand the situa- 
tion better, the principal learned how to use a 
law library and gathered together the outstand- 
ing court decisions on the illegal expenditure of 
school funds in his state. The work was done 
rather leisurely and partly as a change from the 
routine of school affairs. When it was completed 
the study was submitted to several attorneys for 
criticism and correction. The work was most 
cordially received, as few attorneys can take 
the time to make a study of school law. Just 
recently one of the critics called the attention of 
a publishing house to the original work of this 
principal. The representative of the publishing 
house sought out the young schoolman and read 
the study with unusual interest. The outcome 
may be a collection of similar studies published 
for the benefit of busy attorneys and schoolmen. 

One more illustration is offered on the value 
of leadership of the superintendent: The assist- 
ant superintendent in a county office has been 
successful in helping rural boards of education 
to make out the budget for the ensuing year. 
Since school costs have risen due both to in- 
creased attendance and to a richer program of 
instruction, more difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in convincing boards of the need of more 
support. This superintendent has recently made 
a study of the principal items of school costs in 
his county for the past 10-year period. He has 
classified his findings according to the classifi- 
cation of districts by law. He is now in a posi- 
tion to place before boards the average cost per 
pupil and the percentage of the budget devoted 
to each of the 6 items in the standard form of 
school accounting. His study reveals very clear- 
ly a constant difference between the effort made 
by villages and rural school ‘districts to support 
schools, and further, that the effort is not made 
according to the ability of the districts to pay. 
Another interesting fact revealed in the study is 
that the relative cost of general control is less 
with supervision than without it. The same is 
true with respect to maintenance and fixed 
charges. From now on this assistant county su- 
perintendent will let his figures do most of the 
talking when he assists boards of education who 
still feel the urge to perform executive functions. 
Without. statutory law he will apply the prin- 
ciples of reason and good sense. As he is a man 
of tact and vision, he can hardly fail in his new 
method of approach. 


Four Essential Conclusions 


In conclusion may we return to the observa- 
tions made at the beginning, and see if they now 
take on additional meaning. 

1. Superintendents are charged with instruc- 
tion and discipline by custom and law, but there 
is nothing in the law to prevent them from 
studying the financial provisions for the instruc- 
tion. In fact, they should do so if economy in 
instruction and wastes in financial management 
are to come to public attention. The board is the 
ultimate authority in matters of instruction, as 
well as in finance. A superintendent has as much 
legal right to present to his board a financial 
program as an educational one. The reasons for 
not doing so now are more historical than 
logical. 

2. Boards of education have administered the 
financial affairs in the past because it was be- 
lieved that they were better qualified to do so 
than were schoolmen. In cities such work has 
long ago been delegated to executive officers, 
the board reserving correctly its legal authority 
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; _ WORTH McCLURE 
Seattle’s New Superintendent of Schools 


The choice of Worth McClure, as the successor to 
Thomas R. Cole, was undoubtedly based upon his splendid 
record as an educator. He not only graduated from the 
University of Washington and Simpson College, Iowa, but 
also did graduate work at the California and Stanford Uni- 
versities. 

He began his schoolmaster career in 1909 as high-school 
teacher at Aberdeen, Washington, and came to Seattle in 
1215 as elementary-school principal, and in 1923 became as- 
sistant superintendent of schools. In 1929 he accepted a 
or at the State Teachers College, Butialo, New 

OTK, 

He did considerable university teaching during summer 
sessions in Seattle, Chicago, and Stanford, and is to be at 
Teachers College, Columbia, during the present year. His 
writings have appeared in the leading educational periodicals. 
A number of his manuscripts appeared in the AMERICAN 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL during the past few years. 





to appraise results. In smaller school districts 
neither the amount nor the complexity of details 
formerly necessitated special executive officers. 
The simplicity of the situation does not longer 
maintain in even the smallest superintendency. 
The quantity and quality of materials of in- 
struction are highly correlated with the quantity 
and quality of instruction in the classroom. 
Any separation of these phases is artificial and 
results in waste and dissatisfaction. 

3. School costs are on the increase due to 
causes Over which neither superintendent nor 
boards have immediate control. The indications 
are that education will cost much more and that 
the taxpayers will support a program adapted 
to modern social and economic conditions. In- 
creased support may not be expected, however, 
until boards can show that funds already voted 
have been spent wisely and economically. Super- 
intendents are in the most strategic position to 
locate the existing wastes and inequalities. If 
they do not locate these wastes laymen will, 
much to the discredit and loss of good will to 
superintendents. If reasonable economies are not 
effected, an arbitrary program of ecnomy 
which generally becomes retrenchment is laid 
down until someone with facts and tact rises 
up to show the situation in its reality. 


Income Tax Needed 


4. Schools have been supported by taxes upon 
tangible property while the personal ownership 
of wealth is to be found increasingly in intan- 
gible property. This fact causes inequality of 
school support and all sorts of educational con- 
ditions inconsistent with . public education. 
Schoolmen have no direct control over this 
financial trend. But they may not sit idly by 
and expect to share the benefits of some plan 
of improvement. The most promising source of 
increased support for education is a tax on in- 
comes similar to the federal income tax in 
amount and administration. But before this 
relief can come about, many studies of existing 
inequalities must be made public. Superintend- 
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ents are in the most favorable position to make 
and present studies of convincing evidence. 

5. The two phases of school administration 
are inseparable. The work of the superintend- 
ent has become a specialty. Training in the 
financial administration is as desirable as train- 
ing in educational administration. Already per- 
missive laws have been enacted for the legal 
certification of superintendents. When such laws 
become mandatory, both types of training will 
probably be required for certification. Executive 
functions performed by laymen as honorary 
powers are possible only in matters requiring 
neither much time nor preparation. Executive 
functions in schoolwork do not come in such a 
category. Further, responsibility shared by a 
board or committee becomes no one’s responsi- 
bility in case of negligence or mismanagement. 
The same board is the judge of its own acts. It 
is subject to no outside control except in illegal 
transactions. 

In cities spacious buildings are provided for 
the many executive officers to whom boards 
have delegated both the educational and finan- 
cial administration of schools. It is submitted 
that the educational situations in village and 
rural schools are not unlike those in cities ex- 
cept in quantity. The children and their needs 
are not essentially different. The same kind of 
financial administration is common to both 
types of school districts. The small volume of 
business transacted in the smaller schools does 
not justify boards in employing special officers; 
it is equally true that the complexity of the 
work has outgrown the adequate appreciation 
of board members. 

Into the perplexing situation superintendents 
may step and exercise the initiative and leader- 
ship which taxpayers will welcome. No one pro- 
fessional activity wins for the superintendent 
more confidence and respect than mastery of the 
financial situation of the school district. Nothing 
but lack of vision and industry stands in that 
way of embracing such an opportunity. Im- 
provement in financial administration in our 
smaller school systems is vital. The hope of im- 
provement lies in the superintendents them- 
selves. 


A JANITORS’ SALARY STUDY 


_ Early in the school year 1929-30, the janitors 
in the schools of Newburgh, New York, pre- 
sented a request for a higher rate of compensa- 
tion. Since the budget for the year showed a 
slight surplus, and the janitors apparently were 
justified in their demands, the superintendent 
of schools recommended the increase and the 
board approved the request. It was believed, 
however, that the increase should be allotted on 
the basis of the work performed by each man, 
and that local living costs should constitute the 
base lines from which all wages would be com- 
puted. Dr. S. J. Gage, superintendent of schools, 
and Dr. J. L. Thompson, director of research, 
were asked to make the necessary study, and to 
recommend a wage scale for the board’s ap- 
proval. 

Included in the list of Newburgh schools, 
there is a recent eight-room grade school, mod- 
ern in finish, and easy to clean. This building 
was taken as a reasonable unit to be cared for 
by one man in a normal working day. The mini- 
mum living wage of a man was set arbitrarily at 
$1,440 per year. 

Each janitor necessarily performs many mi- 
nor duties in connection with his daily and sea- 
sonal major activities. It is difficult to estimate 
the time consumed by small jobs, especially in 
the case of smaller buildings. Attention was 
concentrated, therefore, upon ten major lines of 
work which might be rated in units of time. The 
weekly cleaning of classrooms (sweeping, dust- 
ing, and other types of care of the standard ele- 
mentary schoolroom) was estimated to con- 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Educational Age as a Basis for Measuring Retardation 


Frederick S. Breed, University of Chicago, and Bessie J. Lanier, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The science of education is in its infancy, but 
some of its practices are already verging on 
senescence. One of these is the common age- 
grade method of computing what is known as 
retardation. This method has rounded out a 
quarter of a century of distinguished service in 
the field of child accounting, and has now 
passed the period of its greatest usefulness. In 
the measurement of retardation, according to 
the evidence hereinafter supplied, it should be 
replaced by a more reliable method based on 
educational age instead of chronological age. 

When the late Superintendent Maxwell, of 
New York City, made his suggestive study of 
retardation in 1904, he inaugurated not only a 
method, but indeed a movement. His method, 
refined by Thorndike, Ayres, and Strayer, has 
become a standardized procedure in school sur- 
veys, while the results of its application have 
offered a point of departure, in fact, a founda- 
tion, for the scientific study of school adminis- 
tration. On the whole, the studies of retardation, 
based on the relation between chronological age 
and grade position of pupils, have made a splen- 
did contribution. When, however, one examines 
the reports of recent surveys, one finds it hard 
to escape the impression that this type of study 
has somehow taken a secondary place since the 
advent of the testing movement. This is not to 
say that it has been completely superseded. 
Age-grade investigations, as one writer con- 
tends, furnish “a quantitative statement of out- 
put as compared with intake.” That is, they 
provide an index of the holding power of the 
school. It will, no doubt, be conceded that ihey 
are exceedingly valuable for this purpose, and 
that such an index has an important place in ihe 
comparative study of school systems. 

The point to which attention will be given 
in this paper, is the use of this method in the 
measurement of retardation. The method grew 
up in the days when the principal basis for the 
classification of pupils in the public schools was 
chronological. The supposition was that all pu- 
pils should enter at about 6 years of age, and 
that normalcy consisted in advancing one grade 
per year thereafter. When a school system was 
found to have a third or more of its pupils 
moving behind the normal pace, the usual con- 
clusion was that many, if not all, of these so- 
called retarded pupils were classified where they 
ought not to be. The classification resulted, of 
course, from the common administrative dévice 
of using chronological retardation as a means 
of adjusting the pupil to the school régime. Fol- 
lowing the revelations of age-grade investiga- 
tions, there was a long period of attempts to in- 
crease the promotion rate and correspondingly 
reduce the amount of retardation under con- 
demnation. The process of reduction, however, 
has not, according to Strayer and Engelhardt," 
been highly successful, for, they remark, “Al- 
though the success of a school or school system 
is indicated in large measure by the ability of 
such a school or system to permit children to 
progress at a normal rate, decreases in the per- 
centage of children making slow progress have 
not been made in many school systems over 
periods of years.” 

This situation leads one to suspect that some- 
thing is to be said in favor of the common prac- 
tice of the schools. Certainly when Terman and 
his students demonstrated that the most re- 
tarded pupils are the most accelerated, there 
was evidence enough that the chronologically 
retarded were receiving even more than their 
full share of instruction. 


'G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher, 
P. 143, (1920,) 


Terman was primarily interested in showing 
the relation between mental and educational 
status. The writers of this paper have made a 
comparative study of the retardation of the 
same pupils as measured by three different 
methods: 

1. By the interval between chronological age 
and grade position; 

2. By the interval between mental age and 
grade position; 

3. By the interval between educational age 
and grade position. 

The data for the investigation were kindly 
made available by Professor A. S. Barr, direc- 
tor of the Racine school survey. They consisted 
of the chronological age, the grade position, and 
the scores on both intelligence and achievement 
tests, of 1,572 pupils in four schools of Racine, 
Wisconsin. In two of these schools the grades 
studied were 4B to 9A, inclusive; in two, 4A 
to 6A. The intelligence scores represented the 
results on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Intermediate Examination, 
Form A; the achievement scores, the results on 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Ex- 
amination, Form A. 


and the grade placement of the 1,572 pupils 
studied. 

The facts in the three sets of tables are sum- 
marized in Table II in percentage form. 

This table shows the percentage of accelera- 
tion, normality and retardation according to 
the chronological, mental, and educational ages 
of the pupils in each of the four schools. In each 
school, it will be observed, the highest percent- 
age of acceleration is in mental age, and in all 
except one the lowest is in educational age. 
Again, in each of the schools the highest per- 
centage is normal according to chronological 
age, and the lowest normal according to mental 
age. Retardation is greatest in all the schools 
when measured by educational age, and least in 
all except one when measured by chronological 
age. These pupils are therefore least accelerated 
and most retarded in educational age, and the 
classification is most nearly normal with respect 
to chronological age. 

The results just described are probably to be 
expected in a period when grade position is still 
determined so largely by chronological age. Un- 
der the influence of the testing movement, how- 
ever, situations like this are being rapidly clari- 





TABLE II. The Average Percentages of Pupils in the Accelerated, At-Age, and Retarded Groups According to 


Percentage 


Chronological Mental, and Educational Age 


Percentage Percentage 
School Accelerated at Age Retarded 
GC. a: M. A. E. A. Gia. M. A. E. A. CA, M. A. E. A. 
A 14.7 34.1 17.0 54.1 29.3 34.4 31.2 36.6 48.6 
B 24.4 24.8 12.0 46.0 21.9 $3.5 29.6 53.3 54.5 
C 13.4 28.1 4.0 64.9 25.3 29.2 21.7 46.6 66.8 
D 8.6 43.9 2.4 43.0 27.5 38.8 48.4 28.6 58.8 





The mental and educational ages of each 
pupil were derived from the test scores in years 
and months. With the chronological age in sim- 
ilar form, three comparable ages of each pupil 
were available for comparison with grade posi- 
tion. Age-grade tables of three types were pre- 
pared for each of the four schools separately 
and for all combined, as follows: 

1. Tables based on the relation between 
chronological age and grade; 

2. Tables based on the relation between men- 
tal age and grade; 

3. Tables based on the relation between edu- 
cational age and grade. 

In each of the retardation tables a one-year 
span was used for each half grade.* The form 
of the tables is illustrated by Table I which 
shows the relation between the educational age 


2No attempt was made to determine the relative merits of 
methods in common use, such as the one-year span, two-year 
span, etc. The problem of the study was to determine the dif- 
ference in results when educational age and mental age are 
used instead of chronological age in the calculation. So far as 
span is concerned, the requirements of the present problem are 
met by keeping this constant for the different ages. 


fied. Investigations have been gradually making 
it clearer that the classification of pupils is to 
be judged primarily not by chronological age, 
nor indeed by mental age, nor intelligence quo- 
tient, nor teachers’ marks, nor personal traits, 
nor physical condition, important as each of 
these is in its proper place. It is to be judged by 
objective measures of educational attainment, 
and the most convenient form for these meas- 
ures is probably educational age.* 

In Table II one can see the difference in re- 
sults when educational age is used in place of 
chronological age in a study of the classification 
or grade position of the same pupils. Turn, for 
example, to School C in this table. On the chron- 
ological basis, 13 per cent of the pupils are ac- 
celerated, 65 per cent are at age, and 22 per 
cent are retarded. By the older standard, this 
school would be regarded as in a very satisfac- 


3One of the recent experimental studies lending support to this 
view is A.D. Hollingshead’s An Evaluation of the Use of Certain 
Educational and Mental Measurements for Purposes of Classifi- 
cation. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 302. 
New York (1928). 


TABLE 1 


THE RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL AGZ AND GRADE 
PLACEMENT IN FOUR SCHOOLS OJ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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TABLE III. Percentages of Identity in Accelerated, At-Age, and Retarded Groups of a Sample Grade Measured by 
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Chronological and Educational Ages 


Chrono- Edu- No. Iden- No. Non- Percent- Percentage 
Group logical cational tical in identi- age Iden- Non- 
Age Age Both cal tical identical 
Accelerated ; 10 3 0 13 0.0 100.0 
At-Age wa ‘ 15 14 5 19 20.8 79.2 
Retarded 10 18 3 22 12.0 88.0 
TABLE IV. Average Percentages of Nonidentity in Chronological-Age and Educational-Age Groups in Four Schools 
Grade 
Group 4A sB 5A 6B 6A 7B 7A SB SA oB oA Average 
Accelerated 100.0 98.8 91.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 94.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 94.4 98.2 
At-age 86.1 78.8 ia pe 69.6 86.2 65.5 81.4 80.4 81.7 82.7 78.1 
Retarded 81.1 93.0 87.8 79.3 92.1 92.1 81.5 94.3 87.4 83.5 93.1 87.7 


Group 4A 5B 5A 6B 6A 
Accelerated 90.4 94.2 92.4 100.0 90.6 
At-age 80.1 69.4 76.9 85.5 74.4 

88.5 95.3 88.9 81.3 91.6 


Retarded 








Group 4A sB 5A 6B 6A 
Accelerated 100.0 94.7 88.5 85.6 73.9 
At-age 89.9 81.7 80.8 83.2 61.3 
Retarded 48.6 48.7 47.3 


78.0 








40.7 


TABLE V. Average Percentages of Nonidentity in Chronological-Age and Mental-Age Groups in 


TABLE VI. Average Percentages of Nonidentity in Educational-Age and 


Four Schools 


Grade 
7B 7A SB SA oB oA Average 
100.0 91.6 97,2 9.4 96.0 87.4 94,2 
89.4 78.6 84.5 90.7 83.4 83.2 81.5 
84.4 80.5 84.8 S5.8 80.4 91.3 86.6 
Mental-Age Groups in Four Schools 
Grade 
-B oA SB SA ob oA Average 
57.0 61.4 48.7 56.5 54.2 61.9 71.1 
69.6 81.4 62.3 84.5 77.0 70.7 78.4 
53.3 50.7 35.4 30.1 39.8 34.2 46.3 
I 


tory condition. Now examine the placement of 
these pupils in relation to educational age. Four 
per cent are accelerated, 29 per cent are at age, 
and 67 per cent are retarded. This well shows 
how misleading a judgment of classification 
based on the traditional age-grade data may be, 
and suggests the need for a more scientific cri- 
terion. The findings suggest, in fact, that ihe 
technique of educational surveys may be appre- 
ciably improved by the introduction of a new 
type of table based on the relation between edu- 
cational age and grade position. The educational 
ages of the pupils would be derived in years and 
months from the best educational achievement 
test now available, namely, the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and the chronological ages 
would be obtained in the same form by any 
reliable method. With these two sets of data, 
the process of constructing the table is the same 
as that used in the familiar age-grade investiga- 
tion. and is illustrated in Table I. 

The next problem of the study was to de- 
termine to what extent the groups accelerated, 
normal, and retarded according to one age are 
identical respectively with the groups accele- 
rated, normal and retarded according to each 
of the other ages. The aim was to get a precise 
answer to such questions as the following: If 
30 per cent of the pupils in a given school are 
retarded chronologically and 30 per cent educa- 
tionally, to what extent are identical pupils in- 
volved? The procedure in this part of the study 
is probably too tedious for most survey pur- 
poses, but has value in throwing light on the 
nature of the indices obtained by the different 
methods. 

In each grade and school the accelerated 
groups were compared as follows: 

1. The chronologically accelerated with the 
educationally accelerated; 

2. The chronologically accelerated with the 
mentally accelerated; 

3. The educationally accelerated with the 
mentally accelerated. 

Similar comparisons were then made among 
the various normal and among the various re- 
tarded groups. In the case of any two compared 
groups the number of identical and nonidenti- 
cal pupils was determined. The percentages that 
appear in the following tables are based on the 
total number of different individuals found in 
any two compared groups. For example, if 

I = Number of identical pupils 


and 
D = Number of nonidentical pupils, 
then 
I + D = Number of different pupils in both 
groups; 
hence 
I aceaiitioes ' . 
i+D Percentage of identical pupils, 
and 
en : 
———- = Percentage of nonidentical pupils. 
I+D . 


The percentage, represents the propor- 


I.+D 
tion of the whole number of different individu- 
als in two compared groups, who appear in both 
groups. 


Table III will indicate how the data for a 
single grade was compiled. This table shows 
the number of pupils in a 7B group who are 
accelerated, normal, and retarded, first in chron- 
ological age, and second in educational age. 
Then follow data on the identity of personnel in 
the two groups. It will be observed, for example, 
in the last row of the table, that 10 pupils are 
chronologically retarded, and 18 educationally 
retarded, but that only 3 of the 25 different pu- 
pils involved belong in both groups. which gives 
an identity of 12 per cent. 


Tables IV, V. and VI show the average per- 
centages of nonidentity in compared groups for 
the 1,572 pupils in the four schools. In Table 
IV the comparison is between chronological age 
and educational age: in Table V, between 
chronological age and mental age: and in Table 
VI, between educational age and mental age. 
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The most significant percentages are found in 
the last column of each table. The results show 
that computations of retardation based on 
chronological age are in extreme disagreement 
with those based on educational age and on 
mental age. The percentage of nonidentity is 88 
in the one case, and 87 in the other. The dis- 
agreement in the results is even greater for the 
accelerated groups, where the percentages are, 
respectively, 98 and 94. It is clear, therefore, 
that readjustment of the classification of these 
pupils on the basis of the older studies would be 
in almost complete violation of modern scien- 
tific principles, complete in the sense that accel- 
eration or retardation on the chronological prin- 
ciple would advance or detain almost none of 
the pupils that should be advanced or detained. 
This does not mean that chronological age is a 
matter of inconsequence in classification, but 
that it is a matter of relatively minor conse- 
quence. It means also that the older definition 
of retardation has quite clearly led to an over- 
emphasis on and an exaggeration of the evils of 
chronological retardation. Our attention needs 
just now to be centered on educational re- 
tardation. 

The basal viewpoint of Ayres‘ was that “it 
is the mission of the common school to give as 
large a proportion of the children of the com- 
munity as possible a complete elementary edu- 
cation.”’ This statement might well be revised 
to read: It is the mission of the common school 
to give each child the most profitable training 
possible during the period of compulsory at- 
tendance. With multiple-track plans and homo- 
geneous grouping, with minimal essentials and 
a policy of enrichment, or with minimal essen- 
tials and a policy of acceleration, the schools 
now seem happily on their way to a solution of 
the retardation problem. In the opinion of the 
writer, the administrative devices that will con- 
tribute most to its solution are the measurement 
of retardation on the basis of educational age 
rather than chronological age, and a properly 
differentiated curriculum. 


‘L. P. Ayres, Lageards in Our Schools, p. 217. New York: 


Charities Publication Committee, 1909, 


Questionable Economy 
Stephen G. Fredson 


The largest item of expenditure in most of our 
municipalities is the support of the school; and 
the salaries of teachers are by far the largest 
item in the school budgets. When the war cry 
of retrenchment and economy comes, as the re- 
sult of business stringency and unemployment 
in a city, it is popular to strike at teachers’ sal- 
aries, without consideration of the character of 
service which teachers render. 

One mid-western city which has enjoyed fair- 
ly progressive school policies and a good salary 
schedule, has this year suspended the operations 
of its salary schedule, and will grant the teach- 
ers no increase for the year 1930-31. 

Under the pioneer statutes which fix the 
status of teachers in most of our states, em- 
ployment contracts run for one school year only, 
so that teachers have no redress when salary 
schedules are suspended; the teachers can either 
sign the new contracts on the terms given, 
or quit. 

In more than thirty of the states, the legal 
status of teacher employment gives no assur- 
ance of tenure beyond the year-to-year contract. 
With such a legal status, it is not to be won- 
dered that school directors are sensitive to the 
voice of the so-called taxpayer, and sometimes 
deal with teachers as some smaller industrial 
corporations deal with their factory hands. 

The science and skill involved in successful 
teaching at present requires a high degree of 
native ability as well as long and exacting edu- 
cation. In fact, the kindergartner quite as much 


as the high-school teacher must undergo a dis- 
tinctly difficult period of training. The science 
of education is young, but it has had great lead- 
ers and many workers, and it is making as rapid 
and as striking advance as the older applied 
sciences. Our professional schools of education 
in the leading universities rank with other types 
of professional schools in the quality of their 
students, and the standards of academic work. 
Students and faculties in education are taught 
to regard teaching as a profession and as a 
worthy lifework. 

Now in the other professions, young men look 
forward to increased earning power during their 
riper years, and to eventual retirement with at 
least a competence. Lawyers, doctors, and other 
professional men expect to occupy places of 
some consequence in their communities. They 
expect to live at a standard of living suitable to 
the learned professions. They are taught that 
their services are worthy of the fees necessary to 
such an outlook. 

In the mid-west city to which reference has 
been made, there are young school people who 
have entered teaching with the idea of making 
it a lifework. Some are young married men, 
others young men about to be married. The 
work of several has been outstanding. A number 
of able young women, teachers’ college gradu- 
ates, are teachers. These men and women have 
entered upon their work with the understand- 
ing that their salaries would be small at first, 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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HARRISON STREET SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
J. E. Coyle, Architect, Joliet, Illinois 
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Combining Good Construction with Educational Completeness 
H. M. Coultrap, Superintendent of Schools 


Geneva, a suburban city of about 4,000 popu- 
lation, just West of Chicago, enjoys a complete 
school plant which is thoroughly modern and 
up-to-date in every particular. A few years ago 
the city found itself in possession of several 
school buildings which, while fairly well adapted 
to school purposes, were dingy and old in ap- 
pearance, and did not meet the most modern 
standards in matters of heat, light, and ventila- 
tion. In particular, these buildings lacked ade- 
quate playgrounds and gymnasiums for school 
and community use. The board, therefore, set 
itself to the task of building a school plant 
which would give the children the best of phys- 


FIRST GRADE ROOM 
INTERIOR 


iT 
I 


ical conditions under which to attend school. 
The consummation of this plan called for the 
abandonment of three buildings, and the erec- 
tion of four new ones, at a total cost of about 
$450,000. Each of these buildings contains a 
large gymnasium, and is surrounded by ade- 
quate playgrounds. 

The last of these buildings, the Harrison 
Street School, was opened for use in September, 
1929. It is a two-story, brick-and-tile, fireproof 
building, containing six elementary classrooms, 
a teachers’ room, an office, and a storeroom. A 
large gymnasium-auditorium, with a shower 
room and a kitchen attached, is included. This 


mee & 
5 omy eae 


room is so arranged that it can be used for com- 
munity purposes at night without opening the 
rest of the building. Toilet facilities are so ar- 
ranged that they serve both the classroom sec- 
tion and the auditorium of the building. When 
the auditorium is in use for community purposes 
the public can be locked out of the classroom 
section by closing two pairs of doors. Likewise 
the auditorium can be locked off from the class- 
room section. This toilet-room arrangement per- 
mits the two toilet rooms to serve either or both 
sections of the building. 

The walls and ceiling of the auditorium are so 
constructed that all echo is avoided. The usual 
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VIEWS OF THE HARRISON STREET SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


J. E. Coyle, Architect, Joliet, Illinois 
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HARRISON STREET SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
J. E. Coyle, Architect, Joliet, Illinois 





KINDERGARTEN a HARRISON STREET SCHOOL, 


i3ENEVA, ILLINOIS 


. Coyle, Architect, Joliet, Illinois 


waste space under the stage has been effectively 
used for storing the several hundred chairs 
necessary to seat the gymnasium as an audi- 
torium. The chairs are placed on long, low- 
wheeled trucks which require only a few min- 
utes for a janitor to place. The gymnasium con- 
tains a regulation basketball court, and an in- 
door baseball diamond. Other equipment of this 
room includes a moving-picture booth and a 
lighting system for the stage. Unlike the usual 
gymnasium, the paneled ceiling and recessed 
Holophane lighting which give a decidedly clean 
and finished appearance to the room, offer no 
obstruction when the room is used for gymna- 
sium purposes. 

Rubber-tile flooring on concrete is used 
throughout the building. Wardrobes are in- 
stalled in each room. Radio outlets are provided 
in all classrooms and the auditorium, thus mak- 
ing it possible for one or all classes to listen to 
educational radio programs at the same time. 
The equipment of the classrooms includes slate 
blackboards and movable furniture of the ad- 
justable type. 

Red mat-face brick and white sandstone trim 
are used on the exterior of the building. Buff- 
colored, salt-glaze brick are used for the wain- 
scoting in the hallways and gymnasium. 

The building which cost about $78,000, in- 
cluding equipment but not land, accommodates 
approximately 210 pupils. Provision has been 


made for future additions to the building with- 
out disturbing the present portion. 
The architect was J. E. Coyle of Joliet. 
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Construction Data 


Date contract awarded................e/ August, 1928 
Date building occupied.............. September, 1929 
RTGS Fo. 25: oh 054 S30 LAS RG WAS 107 by 68 ft. 
PA) SPONGE s (6 5/8 515%6.5.4) 5004 ook AAR OAee a9 o8 ft. 
PiMnOE OF -CIRUSTOOING & 6.6.6.5.64.066 005 4a 00d aw SRDS ReR 6 
PEON aiciacace eed Goh Ca OA ED ES Se 
NE Se irae raha OE RA awe MEAS OR CRON 1 
IP OEGMODS MURUNOO Ns 65616-05605 65-65 G:s nk ae Oe hee een 1 
Auditorium-Gymnasium................. 68 by 52 ft. 


Design and Construction 


MUNN ANN 25 esc aia toa 9 kG RAE RS HR Brick 
IN CN ee Sirs Sis eR Sad k ARLES Cut Stone 
Construction material................. Tile and brick 
Corridor and stair finish............. Salt-glaze brick 
eS aa ee rere Cee Plaster 
CAV IVRGMUIN: THQI 50554064 oo sews cease se ews ows Brick 
Pima CC DPOMCl LOOMS sii ss ksceeaeedcdves wen Brick 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
WE CROGUION 5 sabia obo tose ee ek ese een sear 210 
A a ee ee ree $74,000 
RSUNU OE CID IMONE i.5.0 sis6 4 Soe Anieeawarene $3,000 
TMUN NRE oS. ae Rue SE Pa $77,000 


—A new grade school and junior high school, 
with gymnasium and auditorium, was completed 
and occupied at Wahpeton, N. Dak., on May 9. 
The grade school, which is separated from the 
junior high-school group, is for the use of the first 
six grades and the kindergarten. The junior high 
school contains space for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, in addition to rooms for cooking, 
science, lunchroom, and library. An auditorium 
seating 900 persons is provided, as well as a gym- 
nasium 50 by 76.6 ft., with a large playing floor. 
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STUDY HALL, TOLLESON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, TOLLESON, ARIZONA 


sescher and Mahoney, Architects, Phoenix, Arizona 
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FRONT VIEW, TOLLESON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, TOLLESON, ARIZONA 
Lescher and Mahoney, Architects, Phoenix, Arizona 


A Modern Rural High School in Arizona 


Horace Kincaid, Principal, Tolleson High School, Tolleson, Arizona 


The Tolleson Union High School, situated in 
a rich agricultural district in the Salt River Val- 
ley Irrigation Project, offers to the children in 
six elementary districts, aggregating approxi- 
mately 70 square miles, the advantages of a 
high-school education. 

The main building is located on a tract of ten 
acres in the town of Tolleson, and fronts upon 
one of the main highways of travel between the 
Pacific Coast and the east. Simple landscaping, 
with small trees and shrubbery adapted to the 
southwest, lend a splendid setting to the plain 
Spanish design. 

The building was financed through a bond 
issue of $75,000, representing only one third 
of the bonding capacity of the district. The 
bonds were sold at a premium, with interest at 
434 per cent, giving the district $75,804.75 for 
construction purposes. 

A 6-in. well, surmounted with an electric 
pump, with a pressure tank of 1,500-gal. 
capacity, cost $1,309.63, and a pump house with 
red-tile roof cost $651.14. 

The building is of the one-story type, with 
cream-colored, plastered-brick construction, red- 
tile roof, and steel-sash windows. The main 
building is 212 ft. in length and 66 ft. in width, 
with an auditorium in the rear 47 by 91 ft., 
equipped with a stage 14 ft. 9 in. by 19 ft. 6 
in. The building has been so designed that the 
auditorium is not visible from the front of the 
building. The main center corridor is 11 by 212 
ft., fitted with 118 French-gray built-in steel 
lockers. 

The heating plant under the stage is of rein- 
forced-concrete construction and is without a 
direct opening to the building. Steam for heat- 
ing is generated in an oil-burning boiler. The 
electrical switchboard for the building is located 
in the furnace room. Under ordinary winter con- 
ditions, the boiler furnishes hot water for the 
cooking laboratory and the showers, but a sep- 
arate installation has been made to supply hot 
water when the heating plant is not in opera- 
tion. It consists of an automatic gas water 
heater, using natural gas compressed into large 


drums. The gas is also piped to the science 
laboratory, with outside cut-offs. 

The building contains seven main classrooms 
and a teachers’ restroom, which is used for 
board meetings. Ample office space has been 
provided, with a fireproof safe for records, and a 
storage closet. 

Shower rooms opening into the lavatories are 
provided for both boys and girls. A girls’ rest- 
room in the shower room is provided with first- 
aid supplies and a couch. 

The study hall, which is 26 by 87 ft., has a 
seating capacity of 160. At present, steel book- 
shelving is placed at one end of the study hall, 
forming a library. This shelving will be removed 
as the study hall reaches its seating capacity. 
Steel frame, wood-study-top adjustable seats 
are provided in the study hall, with no provision 
for book storage, as ample lockers have been 
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installed for that purpose. The seats, which are 
of the noiseless, pedestal type, are fastened to 
the floor, leaving 24 in. aisles. Each desk has a 
number plate. 

The commercial rooms are provided with a 
model office, tables, and adjustable bookkeeping 
desks. Desks uniform with the study-hall seat- 
ing have been installed in the typing room, with 
seat and top adjustable for height. A glass par- 
tition separates the rooms, enabling one teacher 
to care for both departments. 

The two regular classrooms, each 26 by 26 
ft., are equipped with tablet-arm chairs, teach- 
ers’s desks, and cork bulletin boards. The black- 
boards are tilted slightly to prevent glare. 

The science room which is 26 by 33 ft. in 
size, is equipped with Lincoln-type science 
tables for laboratory and general classroom pur- 
poses, making the room flexible in use. The 
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FLOOR PLAN, TOLLESON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, TOLLESON, ARIZONA 
Lescher and Mahoney, Architects, Phoenix, Arizona 



















































































TOP, Bookkeeping Room; CENTER, Cooking Laboratory ; 
BOTTOM, Science Laboratory 
TOLLESON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
TOLLESON, ARIZONA 

Lescher and Mahoney, Architects, Phoenix, Arizona 
room has an ample storage room, a dark room, 
and a large chemical-storage closet. 

The cooking room of the home-economics 
suite is electrically equipped for 20 students, 
with room for another table, making 24 for the 
maximum class. A glass partition separates the 
sewing room from the cooking room. 

The building has been equipped with an in- 
tercommunicating telephone system, with a 
master switchboard in the office, and a secon- 
dary clock with buzzers controlled from the 
office. 

The auditorium, which has a sloping floor, is 
furnished with 500 opera chairs. The plastered 
walls are gray, with light-gray woodwork. The 
proscenium arch is painted in light-brown an- 
tique, to match the redwood beams and ceiling. 
The lighting consists of 8,300 C. P. lights of the 
pendant type, with ample foot and border lights 
for the stage. A fireproof picture-projection 
booth is provided with access from the main 
corridor. 

The building has been so designed that har- 
monious additions may be built with a minimum 
of expense. No gymnasium has been provided, 
because gymnastics and play activities can be 
carried on the year round outdoors in Arizona. 

The building was erected from plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Lescher & Mahoney, archi- 
tects, of Phoenix. It was erected at a cost of 
$74,812, or a total cost per pupil of $299. 


Construction Data 


Date contract awarded........... September 21, 1928 
Date building was occupied............ March 8, 1929 
The Site 
Be eos oa U50ieswesO¥ 30408 0590808 300 by 650 ft. 
Principal frontage. .............sseesceeeee+ 300 ft. 
The Building 
De OE CUOOOIIN io 5556046 06s cieuctedevene 7 


Commercial department...........ccccccccvecseens 2 
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PENNING seis 5 shia ncaa va danas earae nae Rew eee 
BNE PRNNIND dis stesaterdiadioinrd ws 4 aA BR Gig a Rea eee 1 
BRN UN MNENI  5aosi55 5.1665 vs 919 wa dg alae Tae etal BAR ARR SRB ee Ns —- 
Penn) CRIN 8 on deisrens awa ban aan teins mes 1 
Reon Se ee fhe sg A aaa RIGS 1 
PN 6. eu does Suecace Qiaraseok Sia eve Wik SO a 
PEER MMII Soe Shor ash ao aN 47 by 91 ft. 
Design and Construction 
UOC Ge SMI 4 oe cas wine e ae seanens aa eee Spanish 
IN PIM ea 2502 ye5u Gs @ R419: 4 REREAD Plaster 
Exterior tfimMmiN@... 6.606.666.8606 baal Art stone 
Construction WMiaterial. .....6.6cccseees Plastered brick 
Cormigor and Stair fifiisti. .... 66.660. .0%84 Tinted plaster 
BO re Tinted plaster 
MUGUGTUT THISIN. 6.6 666 kcsicss cesarean Tinted plaster 
Finish of toilet rooms............ Gray-tinted plaster 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation......... Direct steam 
BAGCERIEGAl GAGUIDMCKE <6 6ccicccs ccs savescceas Complete 
PNR ogiars ee arte ee ties oe 54 FERS La Standard 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
Pupil capacity Of DUNE... 63.0566. 0csdewee cs 2SD 
GG Or NE oc Fs Ks cose Sas Reales elma $62,312 
COGSe Gl BUUININGIG 6 5.6.5.6 oseuddsae vedaues ean $12,500 
MONON NU keisha ise ANSE M ORI $74,812 
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DOES IT PAY TO PUT BEAUTY 
INTO BUILDINGSP 


It is a well-known fact that face powder put 
up in an artistic container sells for more than 
twice the price the same amount of the powder 
would bring in a plain box. 

And in architecture — as in merchandising — 
a pleasing design always pays a very generous 
return on its cost. Attractively designed homes 
and apartments, with every convenience in the 
right place, not only make living more pleasant, 
but they assure their owners larger sales values 
and rental returns. 

Where a number of houses are to be erected 
in one district, skillful group planning will 
enable the same volume of building to house 
more people — with better light, better air, bet- 
ter views — at a less cost. 

Store fronts planned with an eye to beauty 
always aid in stopping shoppers, bring added 
business, increase rentability. Good-looking 
office buildings and industrial plants are also 
known to yield the utmost returns in rental 
dollars and in public good will. 

Achieving beauty and comfort in buildings 
commonly calls for no great increase in cost. 
| This is especially true of school buildings — 
Ed. | 

It is more a matter of proper proportions, 
pleasing color combinations, and perfection of 
form, as brought about through the talent and 
skill of the recognized architect. 


—lIllinois Society of Architects 





AUTO MECHANICS SHOP, SOUTH PARK TRADE SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Livesay and Wiedemann, Architects, Beaumont, Texas 
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VIEW OF BALCONY, SOUTH PARK TRADE 
SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Livesay and Wiedemann, Architects, Beaumont, Texas 


THE SOUTH PARK TRADE 
SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


The South Park Trade School, at Beaumont, 
Texas, which is planned to accommodate 400 
students, provides facilities for trade students 
pursuing the regular trade courses, as well as 
pupils of the sixth and seventh grades of a near- 
by school who are taking prevocational shop- 
work. 

The building, in construction, finish, and 
arrangement, conveys the shop atmosphere and 
is distinctly of the factory type. It is two stories 
high, and with its great expanse of factory 
window sash, has exceptionally fine light and 
ventilation. The building is erected without any 
basement and is so planned that the shop 
facilities are entirely located on the first floor, 
while the academic and drafting rooms and the 
laboratory are on the second floor. A wide en- 
trance way gives access to the courtyard, stairs, 
and shops, and is sufficient in size to act as a 
receiving entrance for the entrance and exit of 
automobiles to be repaired in the automechan- 
ics shop, or which may be delivering shop ma- 
terials. 

Each of the main shops has adjoining it ac- 
cessory rooms for tools, materials, etc. Two 
shop classrooms are also provided for special 
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PARK TRADE SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 





THE 


instruction. On the second floor there are two 
drawing rooms, a laboratory, two standard 
classrooms, and an assembly room. The latter 
measures 25 by 32 ft., and is ample for all ordi- 
nary assembly purposes of the school. 

The contract for the structuré was awarded 
in May, 1929, and the building was completed 
in September of the same year. At present the 
school has an enrollment of 120 boys, who 
are taking courses in a division of one of the 
four major trades. All the shops and other 
rooms are especially equipped with machinery, 
tools, and furniture for carrying on the work of 
the school. There is a full-time faculty of seven 
men. 


SOUTH | 
Livesay and Wiedemann, Architects, Beaumont, Texas 


The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Livesay & Wiedemann, of Beau- 
mont, Tex. It was erected at a cost of $86,659, 
or 16 cents per cubic foot. 


Construction Data 


Date contract awarded.......... ..May, 15, 1929 
Date building occupied... -. aept. 1, 1929 
The Site 
a ae eee er eee 120 by 120 ft. 
Principal frontage... scuekee Ws 
Design and Construction 
eee er ere re Spanish 
a eS ee err rr errr rr Stucco 








PARK TRADE SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


ay dey Cypress and steel windows 
Construction material........ Hollow tile and concrete 
Corridor and stair finish.......... Sand-finish plaster 
Finish of toilet roomis.......secess. Cement and tile 


Mechanical Equipment 


Type of heating and ventilation.............. Steam 
ACUPICA! CQUIDIIONE 605.06 cd cee see rvaces eens Motors 
PUN a a eked ie ataw ee wAees esas Standard 


Pupil capacity of building.................+5005: 400 
Number of pupil stations. ............ccccesesees 250 
gh a | Ce een ee eer eee $22,659 
Cont Of GGUIPMENE ..6.... cc ccc cces cee seven $24,000 
TOCA) CONE GE TR coo eve rv tacsvvenenvenn $86,659 
Cost per CODIC 1006... ... cic csgiccccessss 16 cents 





The Spray-Painting of School Buildings 


William J. Miskella, Consulting Engineer on Finishes and Finishing Problems 


Can a school building be spray-painted? Are 
there any advantages to be gained by using a 
spray-painting machine instead of a brush? Will 
the mist in the spray gun damage the surround- 
ings so that considerable extra work will be 
necessary to clean up the job and consequently 
make the net result more costly? These are 
some of the questions that I have been asked 
from time to time. 

First, it should be appreciated that the use 
of the spray gun has been the cause of argu- 
ments and dissensions between the union and 
nonunion painters for the past ten years. At 
the last national convention of the Union in 
September, 1929, a committee which had been 
assigned to study the subject, turned in a report 
to the effect that the fight was a losing one and 
recommended that the members consider future 
opposition with the utmost care and delib- 
eration. 

The committee’s report recognized the fact 
that paint manufacturers had made great prog- 
ress in making materials which did not contain 
the poisonous ingredients to which the unions 
were objecting. Too, they recognized that equip- 
ment manufacturers were making great progress 
in the mechanical features of the various spray 
guns, all of which indicated that the spray 
method of application had come to stay. 

Rather than publish my own ideas, I am sure 
excerpts from letters of men directly connected 
with schools will be of value and interest. Here 
is one from the clerk-manager of an eastern vil- 
lage district high school: ‘‘We have just com- 
pleted painting the interior of our high school. 
We are able to do a very satisfactory job in one 
coat, although the walls had not been painted 
for eight years. 

“The spray was manned by two of our crew 
of custodians. Our cost in the matter was some- 
what less than two thirds of the price which 
had been quoted by local contractors. This is 
the second season we have used the equipment, 
and we consider it one of our .best pieces of 
maintenance equipment. We have encountered 
no opposition on the part of our men toward 
using the spray gun.” 

Again the superintendent of buildings of an 
important Ohio city reports on the spray-paint- 
ing accomplished during the summer as follows: 


Class- Cloak- Stair- 
rooms rooms Offices ways Hall Gym. 
Franklin .... 14 2 2 2 
South High.. 8 3 2 1 
Irving ........ i3 12 1 2 2 
Richardson.... 4 4 2 2 
Horace Mann 12 10 1 3 Z 
Lowell ......... 10 ° 10 1 2 2 
Linesin. ...... 17 16 2 2 
OE Scccsiss 78 52 8 13 14 1 


“This work was all done by three men using 
the spray machine and working eleven hours 
per day, and several men to keep the scaffolding 
moved ahead oi the painters. We used our own 
force in doing this work. The total cost was 
$1,421.65. Had we done this same amount of 
work by brush, it would have cost $2,869.75. 
This makes a saving, by using the spray meth- 
ods, of $1,448.10. Last summer we kalsomined 
the Washington School building by brush at a 
cost of $479.90. Comparing the Lincoln School 
building done this summer by spraying at a 
cost of $132.20, we have a saving over the old 
way, of $247.70. In using the spray-painting 
machine, we used less material than we did when 
we painted with a brush. I believe that we have 
saved the price paid for the spray outfit this 
summer alone. 

“The total expense for repairs on our outfit 
this summer amounted to $4.65. That was for a 
broken handle on one of the guns and for 
springs that had to be replaced. This could only 
be expected with the amount of work done. 





SPRAY-PAINTING A SCHOOLROOM IS RAPID, ECONOMICAL, AND SATISFACTORY 


“We are more than pleased with the outfit 
and will continue using nothing else but a spray 
machine for all work in our future painting 
program. 

Another report from a southern Illinois city, 
signed by the chairman of the building and 
grounds committee and the superintendent of 
schools, states: ‘‘We rented a machine, and after 
a short trial purchased a complete one-unit out- 
fit. We continued during the summer to use 
both machines. With the help of two men 
to operate the spray gun and three helpers, 
we completely decorated the interiors of six, 
nine- to twelve-room, with auditorium, school 
buildings. 

‘We had specifications prepared and request- 
ed the painting contractors in town to bid. We 
received some nine or ten bids on the six build- 
ings, ranging from $8,370 to $9,667 for the 
work complete; the painter to furnish labor. 
material, and equipment. We found our total 
expense, which included rent for each of the 
two machines and all the labor, material, and 
equipment, including electricity and all other 
items, to be only $5,521.55, making a saving of 


$2,848.95, figured on the price of the lowest 
bidder. 

The spray gun applied about 50 per cent more 
paint in one coat than putting it on by brush, 
but we found also that the one coat covered as 
well as two coats with the brush; thus result- 
ing in a net saving of 25 per cent of the paint. 
Everyone (even the painters who were not 
friendly to the use of the spray gun) who have 
seen the decoration, agree that the paint is more 
evenly applied and looks better than it would 
if put on by the brush method. Our experience 
proves that one man with a spray gun, on an 
average, can do as much work as four or five 
skilled painters with brushes. 

“The most remarkable showing by the spray 
gun was made in our senior-high-school assem- 
bly room. The last time it was painted by hand, 
six men worked six days to complete the work. 
One man with the spray gun completed the 
work in two days, thus doing as much as 
eighteen men did with the brush in one day. 
However, the reason may have been due to the 
large unobstructed wall and ceiling areas.”’ 





THE AGASSIZ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IS ONLY ONE OF MANY SCHOOLS IN 


MINNEAPOLIS WHICH 
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LUCY ADDISON COLORED HIGH SCHOOL, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Frye and Stone, Architects, Roanoke, Virginia 


The Lucy Addison High School, Roanoke, Virginia 


The Lucy Addison High School, at Roanoke, 
Va., is a three-story structure intended for the 
use of colored students in a typical southern 
community, and provides accommodations for 
700 students. The contract was awarded in De- 
cember, 1927, and the building was completed 
and occupied in September, 1928. 

The planning of the building involved quite 
a problem due to the irregularity in the shape of 
the site and the necessity of adapting the build- 
ing to the conditions presented. The foundation 
walls are of solid concrete, with bearing and 
corridor walls of brick above the foundation. 
The walls of the corridors and toilets are of 
glazed brick to a height of 6 ft., with plaster 
above. The gymnasium walls are lined with 
glazed brick to a height of 6 ft., with light-gray 
brick above. The floor and roof construction is 
of reinforced concrete, with ribbed slabs in per- 
manent metal forms, to which the metal ceiling 
lath is attached. The floors of the corridors and 
toilets are of terrazzo, while the cafeteria floor 
is cement. The classrooms have composition 
floors and the gymnasium is maple. The ceilings 
are plastered on metal lath, with the ceiling of 
the top story suspended from the roof slab. In 
the gymnasium, the ceiling and roof construc- 
tion is of precast gypsum slabs on steel purlins, 
supported by steel trusses. The stairways are of 
metal, with Alberene stone treads. 

In addition to nineteen classrooms, the build- 
ing contains a library, a cafeteria, two laborato- 
ries, rooms for manual arts, and a combination 
gymnasium-auditorium. Each classroom has 
slate blackboards, cork bulletin board, and re- 
movable chalk trays. Each room is equipped 
with a built-in wardrobe and a teacher’s closet. 





A unique system of book lockers is used in place 
of the ordinary corridor lockers. The door- 
frames, window stools, and baseboards in all 
classrooms are of metal, while the doors and 
other interior woodwork are of oak. 

The building is heated by means of a vapor 
system, with direct radiators placed under the 
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GYMNASIUM, 





windows, and controlled by automatic tempera- 
ture regulators. The ventilation is by means of 
fan system. 

The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Frye & Stone, architects, of Roan- 
oke. It was erected at a cost of $168,000, or 27 
cents per cubic foot, and $240 per pupil. 
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LOOKING TOWARD BLEACHERS, LUCY ADDISON COLORED HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROANOKE, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE LUCY ADDISON HIGH SCHOOL, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


{ « Pla n 
t 
Construction Data 
Date contract AWafGEd. «6666s cies. Dec. 29, 1927 
Date building was completed........... Sept. 10, 1928 
The Site 
SMI. 5c tac teliine STN ae eA ... lrregu'ar 
The Building 
We EE hay Meier ei aes Senior high school 
PUGHAINEE ANT: CIMBRUOOTUE 6 i dic vcs ied viccser ben endeeen 14 
I SRI i 3 608 ssa id Oris RN aa a ee ee 4 
NEN SUNEEE Gono: WAvsiw Yisstt 94a aa vale at vee 1 
Sy NIN 5 gdh gp wie taterstale wisely deleon a.e @aeea eA 2 
TE, ROT EN yo hia xs ot Awa aWaeenaae sawed heed 3 
Gymnasium-auditorium................. 48 by 61 ft. 
Design and Construction 
RRS SNE avis id tn vate eu RAs Brick 
NN IN 5.5: 0:5-06 hoe ode bos weHen ees Cast Stone 
Construction material............. Concrete and steel 
Corridor and stair finish..... Glazed-brick wainscoting 
and plaster 
Classroom finish....... Plaster with composition floors 
Auditorium finish...... Glazed-brick wainscoting, with 
pressed brick above 
Finish of toilet rooms........ Glazed-brick wainscoting 
and slate stalls 
Corridor and toilet floors................... Terrazzo 


Frye and Stone, Architects, Roanoke, Virginia 


Mechanical Equipment 


Type ot Heating. ciicccs Vapor, direct radiators, and 

fan ventilation 
SOMDEPACUTE CONTIG. 66. 65 os cic kes teased Automatic 
WICCUICAl COUIDINENE: 6... cic b ic ce cee esecdan Complete 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 


Pupil capacity Ob GUMGING... 6. sck ica ieee cceen 700 
OSE OF DUNG 6.566604 cos cesvinedeessa se Ghee 
AGUOU TIED CMG TOUOs «sks ods cee a nace saeewan 27 cents 
SOee rE EEE eis AA Ga Aakers Cie $240 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUM SOLD TO OVER- 
COME INJUNCTION 


The school board of Park Rapids, Minn., recent- 
ly asked the voters for authority to sell the high- 
school auditorium building. The board had received 
an offer of $5,000 for the property, with the privi- 
lege of using the gymnasium in the basement and 
main auditorium at stated times, for a period of 
ten years. 

The auditorium building, which was a separate 
building, located across the street from the high 
school proper, was a typical auditorium, fully 
equipped for theater purposes, with a gymnasium 
located in the basement. It was erected in 1915, 
served as a community center, and supplied the 
necessary gymnasium facilities which the high 
school lacked at the time. 


The auditorium part of the building had been 
operated by the school as a motion-picture theater. 
The superintendent of schools managed the shows, 
until four or five years ago, when the owner of 
another theater made objection. The latter obtain- 
ed an injunction which restrained the board from 
leasing the place to a second party for theater 
purposes. Later a permanent injunction was served, 
which prohibited the showing of pictures for pay, 
but which permitted the showing of educational 
films under certain restrictions. Since the source 
of revenue for the upkeep of the building had 
been practically wiped out by the injunction, it 
has become necessary for the school board to sell 
the building. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM PLANNED BY 
NATIONAL BUILDING SURVEY 
CONFERENCE 


The organization of a definite program for the 
development of building, representing all of the 
varied interests in the construction industry, has 
been undertaken by the National Building Survey 
Conference, following a meeting held recently at 
the Hotel Blackstone, Chicago, Ill. The organiza- 
tion is to be so constituted that it will be represen- 
tative of all the varying interests within the field 
of construction and building. 
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The Superintendent’s Monthly Report to the School Board — II 


O. S. Glover, Superintendent of Schools, Edina-Morningside, Minnesota 





J. John Halverson, Superintendent of Schools, Chaska, Minnestoa 


In the May issue of the JourRNAL the rela- 
tive merits of the written and the oral reports 
of superintendents were presented, together with 
a discussion of the financial problems treated in 
both types of reports. The personnel activities 
discussed in superintendents’ reports is the next 
subject to be considered. These activities may 
be classified under three main heads: 

1. Those matters of which a record must be 
kept in accordance with the law. This includes 
attendance, enrollment of pupils, census report, 
compulsory education, faculty retirement, and 
possibly resignations of teachers, because a list 
of the teachers employed must be filed with the 
state department of education. 

2. Situations not anticipated, which may oc- 
cur in any school system, and the occurrence of 
which cannot always be forestalled. The super- 
intendent is practically obliged to report these 
matters. Here may be included resignations, sick 
leave, pupil expulsion, faculty dismissal, leave 
of absence, and pupil delinquency. 

3. Those matters the adjustment of which is 
necessary to promote efficiency within the 
school system: faculty assignment, teaching 
load, recommending of supervisors, supervision 


of housekeeping, and recommendation of trans-., 


portation employees are examples of this type 
of activity. 

In the study of the practice of superintend- 
ents’ activities listed under Class 1, in the main, 
rank highest; probably because the law requires 
a record of them to be kept. 


TABLE III. Personnel Activities Which Are Treated in 
Superintendents’ Reports 





Written Oral 
Items Reports Reports 
Percentages Percentages 

NE ications 86 86 
Faculty recommendations .................0. 76 74 
TUPGMIORE, DUB ccasiscessiscsecscsssessssiveans 65 22 
COTUINE DORE i aarassesagesseececseseascesssissseessees ‘ 59 48 
Compulsory education............ ecwaitaahvate 54 48 
Janitor recommendation ..................0.. 51 54 
Faculty assignment 51 38 
Teaching load .... 51 29 
Resignations .. sa RRR SAataS 49 29 
TN, NN sucess cisnesadnneadintieansdececauncscsisssea 49 16 
POI CRIB IIIOD oak cc ccsieisccss sits sosesasesssesexe 38 38 
aE CIE aticsdictcisivasssvateceeis 38 32 
Recommending supervisors .................. 38 10 
BOG Ge Bi iidtikcctisccsttissnstsciicsssesne 33 16 
Pupil Gismsissal ...cccccrsescecsecses. seeds nzicecet 32 29 
Personnel promotions...................cccee 32 16 
Elections and duties of superintendent 30 19 
DEL. SUMMON cccicsinsiiaieseicrvssisneietns 24 26 
Supervision of housekeeping................ 24 13 
PE NO ieskcicsessscnssivecsincsneciee 19 35 
Recommendation of transportation 

CUEOO . Siiraiiisccnaitinaiisciercieiiss 19 29 
Be SEN sctiscstssavnsinsiiieaccecesscestessuss 19 0 
Ree» Maas ccsdesncaicseesiasinieicivasessetss 16 26 
SACU TOC sss cccsinsssasssccssiasciscavica 16 06 
RGOUGRY HEC OUIB i csisisssccscssesssssscossssceses 11 22 
Corporal punishment...............0.000cc00000 11 10 
Student government.............cccccccccceeees 11 03 





If the superintendent’s control over faculty 
selection is adequately reflected in this table, 
then such control is lacking in one fourth of the 
cases. From 74 to 76 per cent report that facul- 
ty recommendations are made to the board. 

In this era of emphasis on school sanitation, 
it is surprising that only half of the superin- 
tendents make recommendations to the school 
board concerning the employment of janitors. 
The janitor is recognized by all educators as an 
important employee; however, it is a well- 
known fact that this position is too often filled 
without considering the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant. A case in point is that of a retired 
blacksmith, accustomed all his life to the grime 
of his shop and his dirty leather apron, elected 
as janitor of a grade school. Closely related with 
the recommendation of janitors is the supervi- 


sion of housekeeping. Only one eighth to one 
fourth of the superintendents report on this sub- 
ject. This may indicate that supervision of 
housekeeping becomes difficult in proportion as 
the superintendent has no voice in the employ- 
ment of janitors. This is unfortunate, for the 
duties of this position cover a wide range. Many 
of the janitor’s duties are quite technical and 
are becoming more technical with the erection 
of modern school buildings and a wider realiza- 
tion of the needs of schoolroom sanitation. 
Again, many schools are buying coal on a scien- 
tific basis. Yet the effects of this careful buying 
may be more than offset through inefficient 
firing by janitors selected without reference to 
their qualifications. 

It is surprising that corporal punishment is 
still employed to the extent that from 10 to 11 
per cent of the superintendents who make 
monthly reports, mention this matter in their 
reports. This fact may indicate that there are 
times when corporal punishment becomes neces- 
sary, despite the opinion of the psychologists to 
the contrary. 

The fact that among 71 schools only 5 re- 
ported on student government, does not indicate 
that the others may not have it in some form. 
It may indicate, rather, that few superintend- 
ents are enthusiastic about the effectiveness of 
student self-government in creating the atmos- 
phere conducive to the orderly conduct of the 
school program. 


TABLE IV. Instructional Activities Which Are Treated in 
Superintendents’ Reports 
Written Oral 
Items Reports Reports 
Percentages Percentages 
State Department of Education 


FOOLED OF INSPECTION ..........cccsssscrseses 78 90 
Extracurricular activities ..................00 76 74 
DGROFUMENE TEDOTES ...ccsccccscsesscccecsccesenes 65 61 
Supervision of instruction.................... 57 26 
CME akaveiisapeatiinen oeennicsisidsssitircincnens 51 54 
UME GRRE: DONS on ncsscecicessivcsssscccesccss 41 22 
Textbook recommendations................... 41 22 
EN, UN a cranrecsiseiesdcscccsesidriiziseccaders 38 03 
Uae GRIND: esa cssisssscanacasiansessesseivs 35 16 
TE NIE dete eescecasisecniati ecvevveacascanis 27 19 
ne ee 21 0 
BMT, «RUNNIN. gu chacecriehaidiiviesivaisevexacsstesceies 19 26 
Pupil progress in higher institutions... 14 0 





Reports to the state department rank higher 
among superintendents who make oral reports 
than any other activity in the table relating to 
instructional reports. In each town both the 
superintendent and the secretary of the school 
board are supplied with copies of the state de- 
partment’s findings at its official inspection; 
hence, it is easy to report this matter. The rec- 
ommendations in the inspector’s reports usually 
require action, another reason for the frequency 
with which this item appears. 

Extracurricular activities may be reported 
frequently for a number of reasons: They may 
need financial assistance from the district funds; 
popular interest in them may be high; the rec- 
ords made in them may be so excellent that the 
superintendent takes pride in announcing them. 
As a rule, they are activities obvious to casual 
observation. 

Reports on the supervision of instruction rank 
fourth with superintendents who make written 
reports; it shares with “pupil failure” the fifth 
place in communities where oral reports are 
given. That a matter so vital to “school prog- 
ress” should be reported on by only a little over 
one half of the superintendents is a matter of 
grave consequence. However, it appears that 
where written reports are given, this subject re- 
ceives more attention than it does at the hands 
of superintendents who make oral reports. The 
records pertaining to supervision are important 
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and, if there is any significance in the frequency 
with which this matter is reported, an important 
duty is neglected in the communities where oral 
reports are made. One may well draw the con- 
clusion that, where only oral reports are given, 
reports on supervision are both meager and un- 
scientific. Anyone who has attempted to carry 
out a consistent supervisory program aimed at 
definite objectives is aware of the need for a 
detailed information gathered during super- 
visory visits to classrooms. 

Table III indicates that recommendations for 
the employment of teachers are made by three 
fourths of the superintendents. While the au- 
thors have no evidence to indicate that these 
recommendations are not based on adequate 
facts, yet the conflicting data in Tables III and 
IV throw suspicion on the accuracy of recom- 
mendations where records of supervision are not 
reported to the board, or if reported, are given 
orally. Superintendents have waged a long con- 
test with boards of education for the right to 
recommend candidates for -teaching positions, 
yet the inference appears from these data that 
they are not adequately equipping themselves to 
perform this duty efficiently. 

The library receives much attention in reports 
to school boards, an excellent practice, for the 
school library is indeed an important factor in 
providing the materials for instruction. Fre- 
quently calling the board’s attention to the con- 
dition of, the needs of, and the use being made 
of the library cannot but be of value in build- 
ing up this very necessary department in the 
school system. 

With the exception of “pupil failure,” more 
attention to instructional matters is given by 
superintendents who make written reports than 
by those who employ the oral-report method. 

A study of the complete check list included in 
Tables II, III, IV, and V shows that super- 
vision of instruction ranks seventeenth among 
76 items reported. 

In every school system the expenditures for 
instruction are through necessity the largest 
items in the budget. It seems reasonable that 
the superintendent should be at considerable 
pains to keep the board constantly informed on 
matters of instruction so that the members may 
know how efficiently this money is being used. 
Many superintendents argue that school-board 
members are not interested in matters pertain- 
ing to supervision of instruction, and that mem- 
bers would need to be trained as superintend- 
ents to appreciate information of supervisory 
import. It is the duty of the superintendent to 
clarify technical features of instruction and 
supervision so that the members can under- 
stand them. It is silly to argue that board mem- 
bers are not interested; there can be no doubt 

(Continued on Page 115) 


TABLE V. Other Activities Which Are Treated in 
Superintendents’ Reports 
Written Oral 


Items Reports Reports 
Percentages Percentages 
REE CEE iistininncae 73 80 
Supervision of building and grounds.. 63 35 
BI MII cscs sssdctnccscaceveesticavecasmaniens 51 29 
Ce) IR riidirntscisisimrervaniceemnctiieen 38 13 
Physical examinations................00--:00+ 32 26 
Medical examinations...................0.08 32 19 
Annual school election...................:c0006 32 0 
Minutes of board of education............ 30 06 
ee ME Si cnstcaitteritcatangigaaveixtitsycoricsnceais 27 38 
Playground problems ............. idan 27 22 
NN MIIIINOE seccsnacetcassstcccaseenccctes ore 24 19 
BI ccsasnsicdcsacersectectnrcetoateicne he 24 16 
Transportation routes and schedules... 21 32 
Parent and Teacher Associations ........ 21 22 
IIUIIEE  ccscecccctnsssiviees ied ahiacaiabaedaudaecidie 21 16 
PE CIN sei ccccessisasirccsisrcccocerinsscinn 16 26 
Preschool clinic ....... iivcpcaiaalcntcnhin’ 14 03 
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Interference with School Administration 


HE board of education, as constituted in the average community 
"Seen the United States, is created to administer the local 
school system. It derives its authority through state laws which define 
its duties and responsibilities. While the board of education, as an 
administrative body, enjoys a certain independence of action, it is, 
nevertheless, in its financial relations a part of the municipal govern- 
ment, and subject to the adjustments which control the fiscal system 
as a whole, or whereby some agency holds the veto power on problems 
of finance. 

Thus, a city council may be vested with the authority to determine 
upon the sums of money that shall be allotted to the school system. 
Sometimes a municipal finance commission exercises the veto power. In 
Indiana, a state tax board determines whether school systems may or 
may not engage in building projects. In the cities of Massachusetts, 
the mayor sits as an ex officio member of the school board, and exer- 
cises a dominant voice in matters of finance. 

It is reasonable to assume that limitations must be provided, either 
through the enactment of restrictive laws, or through the exercise of 
discretionary powers delegated to certain persons or agencies. Those 
in charge of a school system must realize that the municipality must 
provide the money for other branches of the local governmental system. 

It has become clear, however, that while there must be some agency 
which determines upon school needs in the light of other public needs, 
the board of education is the best judge as to what these school needs 
are. It also follows that while a mayor, a city council, or a finance com- 
mission may say how much money may go to the schools, it cannot con- 
sistently say how that money shall be expended. The board of education 
must exercise the final voice on all expenditures appropriated for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The real point to be made in all this is that, where boards of educa- 
tion are given a reasonable independence and freedom of action, they 
usually manifest a greater economy and efficiency than they do where 
some other agency holds the purse strings. Where a board is placed 
in a position of dependence it is inclined to center its efforts in getting 
all it can get, whereas a board enjoying a reasonable independence 
is conscious of the responsibilities which go with the independence. 

After all, the modern board of education is responsible to the tax- 
paying public for the administration of the schools, and the manner in 
which the funds placed at its disposal are expended. The more direct 
and definite that responsibility to the public is fixed, the more cautious 
and circumspect will be the exercise of that responsibility. 

This statement is fully warranted in the light of experience. The board 
of education that is under control of another agency is usually less 
efficient than the body not so controlled. Just in the degree that inter- 
ference weakens, so independence strengthens school administrative de- 
liberation and action. 


Fallacies in Modern School Administration 


HERE was a time in the history of school administrative service in 

this country when a board of education not only hired all the teach- 
ers and selected the textbooks used in the schools, but throughout the 
year bossed the entire school system. The superintendent of schools was 
a mere figure head. 

That day has gone by. The modern board of education intrusts the 
professional labors of the school system to an expert, namely, to the 
superintendent, clothes him with ample powers and then holds him 
responsible for results. This means that the superintendent appoints his 
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professional staff, recommends the adoption of textbooks and the accept- 
ance of a course of study, subject to the approval of the board of 
education. 

No board of education, that is abreast with the best conceptions and 
procedure in school administration, would attempt to judge the merits 
of teachers, textbooks, or the methods employed in classroom work. It 
leaves those things to those professionally trained to judge. No board- 
of-education member wants to be harassed by teachers seeking appoint- 
ments, by bookmen seeking textbook adoptions, or by specialists dis- 
agreeing on classroom methods. 

The modern board of education has other duties, and duties for which 
it is best fitted, to look after. The general policies governing a school 
system, involving financial and other considerations, and keeping the 
educational ship, as a whole, upon an even keel, usually demand a high 
order of efficiency and tax the ability of the board to the utmost. 

The new order of things has been universally accepted. The relations 
between the superintendent, as the recognized educational expert and 
chief executive, and the board of education as the legislative and 
judicial body, is quite generally established. But, where the relationship 
is not defined, and where the legislative encroaches upon the executive, 
friction is bound to arise. 

Here is a case in point. At Lynn, Massachusetts, recently, there were 
two candidates for a high-school position. Superintendent Harvey S. 
Gruver recommended one of the candidates for appointment, and gave 
his reasons for so doing. Immediately the board members became 
divided, and a deadlock ensued. The mayor of the town even took sides 
in the matter as did the local newspaper. 

Another case arose recently at Minneapolis. The new superintendent, 
Carroll R. Reed, appointed his two assistants, subject to the approval 
of the board of education. Hesitation followed and at the time this article 
was written there was no agreement on the ratification of the appoint- 
ments. Some of the board members agreed that if the superintendent is 
to be held accountable he must have the authority to select his staff. 
Mr. C. E. Purdy, a member, said: “To interfere with Mr. Reed’s right 
to select his assistants would have the effect of taking the power of 
making any appointments out of administrative hands and giving it 
to the board.” 

In cases of this kind it is not so much the question of merits of this 
or that candidate proposed by the superintendent as it is a question of 
the fitness of the superintendent. Either he is capable of making the 
selection, or he is not. If he is not capable, then he ought not to con- 
tinue longer in office. 

Both Harvey S. Gruver and Carroll R. Reed are high-class educators. 
To question their ability in the choice of professional service is to ques- 
tion their efficiency as school administrators. In each case there is a 
clear attempt on the part of the legislative branch of the school system 
to usurp the powers of the executive. 

It would seem at this late day that the basic principles of adminis- 
tration, as exemplified for so many years ought to be quite generally 
accepted throughout the country. But while this is true, the exceptional 
is bound to come to the surface, and at points where the irregular and 
unusual is least expected. 


When Citizens Protest School-Board Action 


F anyone were inclined to believe that the American people lacked in 
interest in the public schools, such belief would readily be dispelled 
by encountering a typical citizen protest meeting dealing with school 
matters. Such protest meetings have become quite numerous in recent 
vears and have asserted themselves in many sections of the country. 
The studious observer would note that the concern for the public 
schools may be carried to a dramatic intensity, and that decorum and 
reason may give: way to a riotous unrest. The board of education is usu- 
ally the chief sinner, and it is surprising what a variety of grievances 
and faultfinding may be lodged against that body. The charges are 
loosely and at times recklessly uttered. They bear the touch of sensa- 
tionalism, and make interesting, and at the same time painful news- 
paper reading. 
But what is the cause of all the trouble? What crime has been com- 
mitted, and who is the guilty party? The answer is usually found in 
the announcement that the board of education has concluded, for the 
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good of the service, to drop a superintendent, a principal, or a teacher 
from the payroll. A fraction of the citizenship has become displeased 
with the proposal and concludes that the board of education is either 
incompetent, vindictive or corrupt. At least something is terribly wrong. 
The board must do as the protestors direct, or else step down and out 
of office. That is the ultimatum. 

The citizens’ protest meetings usually flatten out as suddenly as they 
arise. They cause a lot of bad blood, much violent language, and some 
unpleasant publicity. Beyond all this they change nothing. A circum- 
spect and firm board of education holds to its position and in the end 
wins the approval of the more thoughtful of the citizens. When the storm 
has blown over it is usually found that all the fuss and hurrah might 
have been obviated if those concerned had calmly ascertained the inside 
facts before calling a protest meeting. 

The unfortunate stage is reached when the proponents insist tht all 
the facts in a dismissal case be made public. It is then that the unsavory 
and embarrassing facts and circumstances come to light. A thoughtful 
and considerate man knows that there are things which cannot be 
shouted from the housetops. The reputation of a schoolmaster is easily 
blasted. Then, too, the disciplinary well-being of the pupil constituency, 
especially when questions of morality are involved, must be borne 
in mind. 

In saying this, it is by no means contended that in every dismissal 
of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, the board of education has 
proceeded with proper care, and has exercised absolute fairness and 
justice. Nor would anyone contend that there are not situations where 
a protest may not be followed by beneficent results. It remains, never- 
theless, that the protest meetings against school-board action heralded 
here and there throughout the country, are usually staged with undue 
haste by unwise, overzealous, and meddlesome persons. 

Those who believe that the proposed dismissal of a school worker 
from the service is an unjust act should make careful inquiry as to the 
causes upon which such dismissal is based. A calm inquiry may obviate 
a sensational protest, and all the embarrassments which usually follow. 
There are many awkward situations in the school field of this country 
which are adjusted quietly and without sensationalism. The thoughtful 
board of education meets every situation with tact, skill, and judgment. 
It respects the rights of the individual without losing sight of the 
objective in hand, namely, the physical, mental, and moral interests of 
the school child. Citizens’ protest meetings cannot divert the board of 
education from the purpose for which it exists. 


The Oratorical Board-of-Education Member 


HE average board of education in the United States is unostenta- 

tious, direct, and practical in its deliberations. The member who 
rises to speak usually presents his views and arguments in a conversa- 
tional tone. There are no attempts at oratorical effects. The subject in 
hand, as a rule, does not invite an appeal to the emotions. The order of 
business calls for practical adjustments and conclusions. 

The art of thinking and speaking on your feet does not necessarily 
involve dramatic effects and climaxes resorted to by trained orators. The 
most effective speaker is he who holds to his subject and states his case 
clearly and convincingly. 

There are occasions in school-administrative deliberation where foren- 
sic powers are entirely in place, and where an important issue is best 
determined through effective debate and argumentation. But such 
occasions are rare. The nature of board-of-education business, as a rule, 
calls for calm discussion rather than for oratorical fireworks. 

The new member of the board of education does not always appreciate 
this fact. He is inclined at the beginning of his official career to think 
that he must affirmatively demonstrate his interest and sincerity. Re- 
cently, the writer attended a board-of-education meeting, at which a 
delegation of citizens submitted a petition regarding a local school mat- 
ter. Before the subject in hand could be properly presented, a member 
of the board engaged in a speech which, in point of poise, dignity, and 
forcefulness would have done credit to a member of the United States 
Senate. In substance, the speech was an empty oratorical display, full 
of glittering generalities and, in the main, without point, as far as the 
question under consideration was concerned. He was a new member, 
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and hence the victim of inexperience. A year or two on the board of 
education should cure him of all oratorical indiscretions. 

On the other hand, we find the modest board member, who is reluctant 
to enter into debate. He abhors public speaking and becomes extremely 
nervous when he finds the eyes of an audience riveted upon him. He 
may be no less able than his fellow member who has the gift of fluent 
and effective expression. 

The average board of education affords some training in public speech. 
At any rate, the board member should not overlook the value and 
expediency of acquiring the art of speech. There are occasions where 
members of boards of education are called upon to speak before audi- 
ences. On such occasions, the board member must be able to express 
himself with clearness and effectiveness. The citizenship believes that a 
man who possesses the intelligence to participate in the administration 
of the schools, possesses also the ability to make a speech. 


The Selection and Election of 
School Superintendents 


F the status of the school superintendent of today is in any manner 
I changed over that of a decade or two ago, it is to be found mainly 
in the added prestige, influence, and service of his office. There has 
been a gradual widening of the scope, a higher appreciation of the 
function, and a greater responsibility in the superintendency service. 
The board of education of today exacts greater talents of a school 
superintendent than it exacted years ago, but it also stands ready to 
compensate him more liberally. He is chosen with greater discrimina- 
tion, than ever before, and retained for a longer tenure of service. 

In filling the position of superintendent, boards of education in 
many communities have risen above local clamor, and looked over a 
wider field for the best obtainable man. Thus, sometimes the superin- 
tendent chosen was located hundreds of miles from his new field 
of activity. 

While on the one hand the superintendent is chosen with greater 
care and scrutiny, it develops, too, that the superintendent of known 
ability, exercises greater caution in accepting the new position offered. 
The past year records instances where superintendents declined most 
flattering offers. These implied a promotion to a larger school system 
and a higher salary. 

The superintendent of established reputation, at the head of a suc- 
cessful school system, backed by an efficient and fair-minded board 
of education, and a reasonable security of tenure, is not easily tempted 
to go elsewhere, unless decidedly more favorable conditions are offered. 
A board of education that has a record for frequency in changing 
superintendents today has great difficulty in securing an educator of 
outstanding ability. 

Here is an instance: The board of education of Indianapolis, Ind., 
one night some months ago suddenly took the notion to drop its 
superintendent, and at the same meeting to elect a new man. The 
reasoning evidently was that “if you select the superintendent you 
want, offer him a larger salary than he is now getting, he will be sure 
to accept.” 

That reasoning, however, proved to be wrong. Donald Dushane, 
superintendent of Columbus, Ohio, an outstanding educator who was 
chosen, without his knowledge and consent, promptly declined the ~ 
position. There were considerations beside that of the salary. The very 
fact that a board of education had impulsively removed so important 
an official as the superintendent would weaken confidence in the 
judiciousness of: that body. 

The school superintendent who is offered a larger field of service, 
together with a better compensation, must look twice before he leaps. 
He must, above all things, know something about the membership of 
the board of education, whether that body has a proper conception of 
the superintendent’s job, and whether it is in the habit of playing fair 
with professional factors, and is sincere in upholding the prestige, 
orderliness, and efficiency of the school system. Surely, here are 
considerations which overshadow salary inducements. The school 
superintendent who has a proper conception of his mission readily 
appreciates that fact and analyzes a situation in its entirety. 
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Fire Protection for Schools 


Ivan Escott, General Insurance Inspector, New York City 


Those who are acquainted with the subject, 
have declared that fully 90 per cent of the 300,- 
000 buildings devoted to educational purposes 
in this country are unsafe against fire damage. 
This seems an incredibly high percentage, but 
the proof of the assertion is to be found in sta- 
tistics which show that during the winter season, 
schools are attacked by fire every day. 

Although reliable figures are available, cover- 
ing the number of fires and the pecuniary loss 
by the destruction wrought, there is no accurate 
record of the loss of life, but when recalling the 
several instances of fatalities, it is known cer- 
tainly that mortality from fires in schools 
should by all means be prevented. 

Public apprehension, as it should, is usually 
aroused by calamities such as occurred at Col- 
linwood, Ohio; Cleveland, South Carolina; and 
Babbs Switch, Oklahoma. Unfortunately, it 
seems to require some tragedy to attract public 
attention to the parsimony practiced in the field 
of creating greater fire safety in schools. 

Many school authorities consider a building 
fireproof because the walls are constructed of 
masonry, or other incombustible material, over- 
looking entirely the highly inflammable charac- 
ter of the interior construction. This state of 
mind quite naturally leads to a false sense of 
security that is utterly indifferent toward 
dangerous conditions. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
past in an endeavor to embody fire safety in the 
design of new buildings, as well as in the im- 
provement of existing structures, but a large 
majority of schools in use today are old and 
easily subject to destruction by fire. 


Causes for Fire Hazard 


Modern educational systems, with their work- 
shops for vocational training; kitchens for do- 
mestic-science training and for serving meals to 
pupils; chemical and physica] laboratories; and 
the use of motion pictures for visual education 
introduces elements of danger, but the control 
of these hazards merely involves the application 
of a modicum of common sense and the observ- 
ance of a few simple rules of safety. 

The use of the school as a social center for 
parties, dances, and public entertainment intro- 
duces the cigar and cigaret, or smoking hazard 
which under the influence of carelessness, a par- 
ticular attribute of the American people, is a 
real fire menace. Gasoline, benzine, and other 
inflammable liquids used in connection with 
technical courses for internal-combustion en- 
gines and firepots, and by the janitor for clean- 
ing purposes, find their way into schools in sur- 
prising quantities. The storage and use of these 
materials is not dangerous under proper condi- 
tions, but dire consequences are inevitable where 
the hazard inherent in them is ignored. 


Spontaneous Combustion 


Lubricating oil, paint, shellac, varnish, tur- 
pentine, and linseed oil are employed to some 
extent in most schools. All of these liquids burn 
fiercely and some of them give rise to spon- 
taneous ignition in combination with fibrous 
material such as waste and rags. Mops and 
rags used for cleaning purposes are prone to 
heat spontaneously and those for applying lin- 
seed oil to floors are particularly active in this 
respect. 

While the majority of fires are ascribed to 
defective installation and inattentive operation 
of heating plants, the improper disposition of 
oily mops, rags, and waste material is a prolific 
source of fire, and doubtless is responsible for 
the greater proportion of the large number of 
losses of mysterious or unknown origin. 


A typical fire of this type occurred in the 
Richmond, Ind., high school which sustained 
a loss of $150,000 from a fire originating in the 
waste-paper storage and baling room. Several 
years ago the Central High School at Pueblo, 
Colorado, suffered heavy damage from the spon- 
taneous ignition of rubbish left by workmen in 
an unfinished room. The Deering High School 
at Portland, Maine, was damaged to the extent 
of $100,000 by the spontaneous ignition of 
clothing and personal effects of the engineer, 
and the English High School at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, had a loss of $50,000 from a fire said 
to be unknown, but all available evidence point- 
ed to spontaneous ignition in the waste-paper 
baling room. 

Although a large number of fires are listed as 
occurring from unknown causes, this does not 
necessarily indicate any mystery inherent in the 
origin of school fires. Many of the fires reported 
as unknown could doubtless have been assigned 
to some definite cause if they had been investi- 
gated by an experienced fire inspector. It is, 
however, pretty generally conceded that the 
majority of all fires in schools originate from 
preventable causes that could have been avoided 
by the observance of safety measures. 


Importance of the Janitor 


The janitor is an important factor in the 
schoolhouse situation, more important than gen- 
erally is recognized, for the way to escape fire 
is to have no fire dangers, which means fire pre- 
vention, and fire prevention has to do with re- 
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moving the things that may incite trouble, such 
as handling and storage of oils and other in- 
flammable materials, dispositions of waste and 
rags, proper maintenance of heating and light- 
ing equipment, and attention to other similar 
fire hazards. 

With the vital need for careful housekeeping, 
attentive operation of the heating plant, and 
strict watchfulness over everything in the build- 
ing that may contribute to the outbreak of fire, 
the janitor of the school is charged with extra- 
ordinary responsibility, and should be an intel- 
ligent and physically active individual and not 
a superannuated person who is no longer able 
to earn a workman’s pay. 

A large proportion of the preventable fires 
may be ascribed to carelessness, or ignorance, 
on the part of the janitor, therefore it becomes 
incumbent on the school authorities to select the 
proper type of man to perform the duties of 
janitor, 

School buildings tennanted by children should 
have greater safeguards than are thrown about 
other places of public assembly. A person is not 
compelled to live in a fire-trap apartment if he 
values his life, neither is he compelled to patron- 
ize an unsafe theater or hospital, nor is it neces- 
sary to live at a hazardous hotel. One may dis- 
criminate in choosing the place that shall afford 
shelter, but this is not true of schools. Children 
are required by law to attend institutions for 
educational advancement, and whether the 
building is safe or dangerous, they must remain 
several hours daily throughout the school year. 

In addition to other duties, the great respon- 
sibility of protecting the lives of children in- 
trusted to their care rests upon the shoulders of 
school authorities, and this duty can best be dis- 
charged by removing from the building, condi- 
tions that may lead to disaster. 


When the Teacher is Sick 


Supt. R. C. Clark, Seymour, Connecticut 


Many of us who, as children, went to school 
in small towns, remember that the announce- 
ment that the teacher was sick filled us with 
unholy glee. It meant that school was closed 
until she recovered, or until a new teacher was 
found. Somehow, even though we liked her, we 
just couldn’t make ourselves feel depressed. The 
superintendent permitted her to “keep school” 
on Saturdays to make up the time lost. If this 
was not done, the pay for the days missed was 
deducted from her wages. At that time and in 
these places teachers were employed for the 
term, and were paid at the end of it on the basis 
of the number of days taught. 

Now the teacher is usually employed by the 
year, and is paid an annual salary in ten month- 
ly payments. Some school systems pay twice 
each month, and some pay during the twelve 
months, but the point is that the public-school 
teacher is now employed and paid on a salary 
basis. She is no longer a day laborer. It does 
not seem good management to heat a large 
building in order that one teacher may make up 
by Saturday sessions for days lost. Usually a 
substitute is available who teaches the room 
during her absence. 


Teacher’s Salary During Absences 


These changes give rise to the question of the 
teacher’s salary during absence on account of 
sickness, quarantine, or accident. The practice 
has gradually grown up of allowing a definite 
number of absences with pay for such teachers 
as are obliged to be absent on account of any 
of these misfortunes. Many school systems also 
allow full pay during absence for a limited 
number of days on account of the death of an 
immediate relative. 


The practice in regard to sick leave varies, 
from that of towns which deduct for each day’s 
absence, to that of other towns which pay the 
full salaries of the teacher and of the substitute. 
How the practices differ is shown by the follow- 
ing partial list of rules found in a recent study 
conducted in Connecticut. 


1. No sick leave allowed. Wages deducted for each 

day’s absence. 

. Five days’ full pay. 

. Five days’ full pay, plus five days’ half pay. 

. Ten days’ full pay. 

. Ten days’ full pay, plus ten days’ half pay. 

. Ten days’ full pay, plus twenty days’ half pay. 
. Fifteen days’ full pay, plus one day for each year 
the teacher has been employed. 

8. Full pay for one month if the teacher has been 
employed five years. Full pay for two weeks if the 
teacher has been employed less than five years. 

9. Twenty days’ full pay. After that the salary of 
substitute is deducted. 

10. No deduction. 

11. Decision of board. 

12. One day each month with full pay. 

13. Cumulative sick leave. 


The most frequent period allowed is ten days. 

Probably the great reasons for sick-leave 
allowance is an appreciation of the fact that the 
job of the teacher is not wholly measured by 
the number of days taught. Preparation and 
planning are a part of her work. Hers is a pro- 
fessional task. Nervous disorders are the most 
frequent cause of long sickness. These are 
caused from the nature of her work. Many feel 
that the employer should be financially respon- 
sible, at least to the extent of seeing to it that 
the teacher does not suffer the loss of her salary. 
Another reason is a recognition that the teach- 
ing job involves personal relations between 
teacher and pupils. The half-sick teacher who 
is likely to be irritable or indifferent, will par- 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Why are teachers 
tired 2 


HE reason may be overwork—or an inade- 

quate disciplinary system—or incompati- 
bility with superiors. But often, we would do 
well to look elsewhere for the source of the trouble 
—realizing that such physical factors as inade- 
quate lighting, heating and ventilation, excessive 
noise and depressing, comfortless surroundings 
may seriously impair efficiency. 

Bonded Floors are not a panacea, but you can 
count on them to minimize disturbing noises and 
to make any school more cheerful and comfort- 
able. They subdue the nerve-tensing clatter of 
corridor traffic. They make classrooms more 
comfortable and orderly. They are restful under- 
foot—shock-absorbing, noise-absorbing. Their 
smooth, non-absorbent surface offers no lurking 
place for dirt and disease germs. It is crack-free, 
sanitary, easy-to-clean. 


Another important reason why these resilient, 
cork-composition floors find favor in modern 
schools is that they are colorful—definitely restful 
and pleasing to the eye. These advantages mean 
quite as much to the welfare of pupils as of staff. 


Let us send you our booklet ““Facts You Should 
Know About Resilient Floors for Schools.” It 
tells an interesting story. Please address Depart- 
ment § when you write for it. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


BONDED FLOORS taney 


Bonpep FL oors are floors of Sealer Linoleum and Sealer 
Treadlite Tile, backed by a Guaranty Bond issued by the satisraction 
U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company. Authorized Contrac- = ” 
tors of Bonded Floors are located in all principal cities. _ 
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== TE_Kee 


THE ONLY STANDARD 
SYSTEM FOR THE 

PROPER CARE OF KEYS IN 
SCHOOLS 


Are you satisfied that the present method of 
keeping track of keys in your school building 
is all that it should be? Can you tell instantly 
to whom a key has been loaned; where a certain 
key to a laboratory has disappeared; when 
an important key, now out, must be returned? 


It is to reduce the element of human error to a 
minimum in the identification, protection, classi- 
fication and control of keys that the TerKee 
System was perfected. The test of its adequacy 
for use in the modern school plant is reflected 
in the satisfactory experience of such schools as: 
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many schools. Made of heavy gauge steel. 
Drawers are of dimension to receive TELKEE 
drawer file inserts. All cabinets have unit lock 
control. Come in 6, 9 and 12 drawer sections; 


capacity for from 528 to 1200 keys. 


TetKee is also provided in convenient Wall 
Cabinets, with capacity for from 30 to 1200 
keys. 


Whatever your most suitable requirement in a 
key control arrangement, TeLrKee can provide 
it. Individual service is a big point to consider. 
Write for full information; also name and 
address of nearest sales representative. 


TELKEE devices patented and manufactured solely_by 


CThayer TEL K EE Corporation 


656 South Los Angeles’ Street, 
Los Angeles, 
California 


Audubon High School, Los Angeles 
Bret Harte High School, Los Angeles 


McKinley Technical High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles 


The illustration shows a TetKee Drawer File 
Cabinet, one of the popular units used by 











This is the way each 
of the TerKee 
drawers in the Fil- 
ing Cabinet provides 
for orderly classifica- 
tion of keys. Note 
HooKstrips consist- 
ing of hooks and 
label pockets. Keys 
attached to TerKee 
MarKer (brass or 
fibre). When re- 
moved, TELKEE 
Receipt Holder re- 
places key. 








WHEN THE TEACHER IS SICK 

(Concluded from Page 68) 
tially destroy the work that she has built up 
when well. It has been found that colds, in- 
fluenza, and tonsilitis are the chief causes of 
teacher sicknesses. If the teacher has a cold, or 
is “coming down” with any sickness, she may 
become a source of contagion. It is an advan- 
tage to the children if she stays at home. In 
other words, one of the purposes of granting 
leave of absence with pay is to encourage the 
teacher to stay at home when she is physical- 
ly unfit. 


Time Allowed for Sick Leaves 


There is very little agreement as to how much 
time should be allowed for sick leave with pay. 
The frequency of the ten-day allowance seems 
to have no scientific basis. Probably, it is simply 
determined by judgment as reasonable. These 
facts have been established by investigation. 

1. That teachers are not more frequently ab- 
sent than other workers. 

2. That the menstruation period has little 
effect on attendance. 

3. That teachers do not take unfair advan- 
tage of sick-leave provision. 

Most communities would hesitate to adopt a 
rule allowing teachers’ unlimited sick leave. 
Where schools are efficiently and impartially 
administered, there is much to be said for the 
practice of treating individual cases as they 
occur. The cumulative plan seems both fair and 
practical. By this plan a given number of days 
are allowed annually for sick leave. If a teacher 
is so fortunate as not to need to take advantage 
of these, they accumulate, and are added to the 
number of days to which the teacher is entitled 
in succeeding years. For example, if the num- 
ber of days is five each year, the teacher who 
was not absent the first or second year, is en- 
titled to fifteen days the third year. If she had 
been absent three days during the first two 


years, she would be entitled to only twelve the 
third year. This would seem to be fairer to the 
teacher who has not been absent for several 
years and then has a prolonged sickness. 

In some places, the rules of the board of edu- 
cation requires a physician’s certificate in cases 
where teachers are to be paid during absence 
on account of sickness. This provision is reason- 
able in some cases, but as a rule, teachers are 
more likely to attend when unfit than to be 
absent when well. It is wise for the board to 
reserve the right to require such a certificate. 


Conservation of the Teacher’s Health 


Recently there has been considerable study 
of the problem of the teacher’s health. Admin- 
istrative measures have been inaugurated in her 
behalf. They have been actuated by at least 
three motives. ; 

1. A real interest in the welfare of the 
teachers. 

2. A desire to secure for the children, teach- 
ers who are physically fit. 

3. A desire to lessen the extra expense caused 
by the teacher’s sick leave. 

Some of the measures advocated and put into 
practice at various places are: 

1. A physical examination before admission 
to the service, to insure that the candidate is 
free from physical weakness which prevents 
her success as a teacher. 

2. Frequent physical examination during 
service, with advice as to a program of healthy 
living and, if necessary, medical advice. 

3. Nursing service. 

4. Reasonable teaching load. 

5. Provision for recreational and social ac- 
tivities. , 

6. Healthful school buildings. 

7. Sympathetic rather than heckling su- 
pervision. 

While such programs may seem paternalistic, 
it is no more than fair that community and 


teachers codperate to promote the physical wel- 
fare of those who are doing such important 
work, especially where there are generous sick- 
leave provisions. 
BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS URGED IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves, of New York state, speaking before the 
school trustees of rural-school districts, at the an- 
nual meeting on May 6, urged the organization of 
central rural-school districts in sparsely settled 
parts of the state as a means of improving edu- 
cational facilities in these sections. Dr. Graves 
pointed out that children in the upper grades of 
these one-teacher schools are being neglected, while 
young children are neglected in order that their 
older brothers and sisters may be prepared for 
preliminary regents’ examinations. 

Progressive communities, said Dr. Graves, are 
solving these problems by organizing central rural- 
school districts. These schools have grown each 
year, until there are now 72 such school systems 
in the state. Such schools bring to country chil- 
dren educational advantages which are their right, 
but which they could not secure under the older 
type of organization. 

Dr. Graves urged immediate action to improve 
rural-school facilities, by the election of alert 
school officials, by providing sufficient funds to 
employ well-trained teachers, and to supply im- 
proved school buildings and the services of school 
nurses and other special teachers. 


THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
To realize the ideals of the one-teacher 
school it must primarily have a good teacher. 
The untrained, underpaid, inexperienced, or 
incapable teacher must give way to the best 
that our normal schools can produce. There 
must be a better building with modern equip- 
ment, adequate school grounds, and the clos- 
est cooperation of the community in financial 
and moral support. 
—Mr. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ashfield, Massachusetts 
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NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
Now it’s extra-textbook education! The child’s world 
extends from school-room to Asia’s end—and to the 


stars. His fertile imagination runs riot with a hungry 
desire to know. And for him, and his million brothers 
and sisters, the Mimeograph is making possible extra- 


textbook teaching that nourishes his interest and 
Wise teachers and school 


stimulates his imagination. 
executives the world over are turning to it more and more 


for its inimitable aid in rapidly duplicating things type- 
written, written or drawn in line. So simply and with 
minimum effort does its stencil process produce pictorial 
lesson sheets, subject outlines, work books, graphic problems, 
music, maps, laboratory data, form letters, in hourly 
thousands, that it has become an indispensable tool of modern 
education. It operates today at lower cost than ever before, 
and privately. For full particulars address A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or ’phone branch office in any principal city. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Twenty Canton Schools Now Equipped with 
Williams Reversible Windows 





WILLIAMS EQUIPPED WINDOWS IN 
LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
CANTON. OHIO. VERNON REDDING 
AND ASSOCIATES. MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


The installation of Williams 


Equipped Windows in the new 


Lincoln Junior 


High School, 


Canton, Ohio, marks the twentieth 


school in that city to be equipped 


7 


THE LOUISIANA TEXTBOOK CASE 


The United States Supreme Court recently 
decided that the statutes of Louisiana, providing 
for the purchase of textbooks to be supplied to 
the school children of the state, is valid. The case 
was carried up from the supreme court of Loui- 
siana. In opposing the purchase of textbooks, the 
contention was made on the theory that taxation 
for the purchase of schoolbooks constituted a 
taking of private property for private purposes, in 
that the private, religious, sectarian and other 
schools, not embraced in the public educational 
system of the state, are benefited by the furnish- 
ing of textbooks free to the children attending 
such schools. 

The supreme court held that the contention was 
untenable. Viewing the statutes as legislation for 
the benefit of the school children and not for the 
benefit of the schools, in accordance with the view 
taken by the state supreme court, it was held that 
the taxing power of the state is exerted for a public 
purpose. 

The decision discusses the subject as follows: 

“One may scan the acts in vain to ascertain 
where any money is appropriated for the purchase 
of schoolbooks for the use of any church, private, 
sectarian, or even public school. The appropriations 
were made for the specific purpose of purchasing 
schoolbooks for the use of the school children of 
the state, free of cost to them. It was for their 
benefit and the resulting benefit to the state that 
the appropriations were made. True, these children 
attend some school, public or private, the latter, 
sectarian or nonsectarian, and that the books are 
to be furnished them for their use, free of cost, 
whichever they attend. The schools, however, are 
not the beneficiaries of these appropriations. They 
obtain nothing from them, nor are they relieved 
of a single obligation because of them. The school 
children and the state alone are the beneficiaries.” 


with these windows. 


NEW TRANSPORTATION LAW IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

The legislature of New York state has recently 
amended chapter 263, of the school laws of 1929, 
with the insertion of subdivision 6, which requires 
school boards to provide transportation for certain 
academic pupils. Under the new law, each district 
which does not maintain a high school must 
provide transportation, when necessary, for those 
pupils who have completed the work of the eighth 
grade and are receiving academic instruction in an- 
other district. It is required that a transportation 
quota equivalent to one half of the sum paid for 
such transportation shall be paid to each district, 
such quota to be subject to the approval of the 
commissioner of education. The law becomes effec- 
tive on July 1, 1930. 


A DECISION ON INJURIES TO PUPILS 


The Appellate Court of California recently 
handed down a decision in the case of Ahern v. 
Livermore Union High School Dist. (59 C. A. D. 
1001, 279 Pacific 1032). The decision held that 
for a pupil to recover for an injury resulting from 
the negligence of the district, it was necessary that 
the pupil meet all the requirements of D. A. 5619 
as to the showing of negligence on the part of the 
district. 

In January, 1930, the Supreme Court of the 
state reversed the Appellate Court in a four-to- 
three decision — Ahern v. Livermore High School 
District (79 C. D. 126). The gist of the opinion 
of the court is as follows: 

Political code section 1623 (school code sections 
2.800—2.806) gave to pupils injured through the 
negligence of a school district or its officers or 
employees the right to institute an action against 
the district for the purpose of recovering such a 
judgment. D. A. 5619 is a general act defining 
the liability of a school district to the general pub- 
lic. Political code section 1623 is a special act and 
purports to deal only with the liability of school 
districts to children of the district. Thus, the pro- 
visions of the special act prevail over the provi- 
sions of the general act. 

As the provisions of the political code section 
1623 are determinative of the rights of the pupil 


Over three hundred schools in 
Ohio alone are now enjoying the 
advantages of lower cleaning costs 
and draftless ventilation that Wil- 
liams Equipped Windows afford. 


WwW 


THE WILLIAMS 


PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For twenty-six years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


PSS iad ah 18 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





in the present case, the instructions given by the 
trial court which the Appellate Court held to be 
improper, are, in fact, proper. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—Under a recent decision of the Wisconsin state 
education department, a city council has no author- 
ity whatever to use school funds voted and col- 
lected for school purposes to pay for any city in- 
debtedness or for any city or village much needed 
improvement. The financial affairs of the city and 
school district cannot legally be merged, according 
to the state education department. 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion has ruled that a recorded lease granting a cer- 
tain tract of land to a school district with the pro- 
vision that when it ceases to be used for school 
purposes, it reverts to the farm or tract from 
which it was taken, is still valid and binding, not- 
withstanding the farm or tract may have changed 
hands many times. It was also brought out that 
where the electors vote to close the school and 
transport the pupils to another school, the site and 
building are still under the control of the school 
district. 

—Where a school patron has a grievance against 
a teacher, it is the patron’s duty to take his griev- 
ance to the school board, according to the Wiscon- 
sin state education department. The board, the 
teacher, and the patron are the only parties di- 
rectly interested. The teacher is entitled to fair 
play, said the department, and the parent should 
talk the matter over with the teacher. 

—The Chicago Bar Association has asked the 
state supreme court to disbar John J. Gorman, who 
was Mayor Thompson’s chief witness in the school- 
board trial by which William McAndrew was 
ousted as school superintendent. The petition sets 
up that Mr. Gorman had testified to the effect 
that the school textbooks were badly tainted with 
British propaganda. Later it developed that he had 
never read the books, and that his testimony was 
that of other individuals. 

—William J. Hoffman must relinguish his posi- 
tion as principal of the Harriman school, Monroe, 
Orange county, N. Y., according to a decision of 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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~ Why Should Principals 
Trudge the Halls ? 






OT a reason in the 
world why they should. 
But they do—in some schools. 


Hall trudging and stair climbing are 
robbing hundreds of school principals—and their 
teachers as well—of a chance to do effective work. 
All because of lack of proper facilities for rapid 
and convenient interior communication. 


Strowger P-A-X would rapidly relieve such a 
situation as this. Its economy, convenience, rapidity 
of making interior calls, accuracy and adaptability 
to all demands made of it in school procedure—most 
certainly place it first on any improvement program 
being considered or on the list of requirements of 
new schools. Strowger P-A-X is as 
modern as the newest development 
in educational methods! 


Here is what P-A-X will do: 


Relieve the drudgery of old- 
time methods of interior com- 
munication— 


= 


Permit more time at the 


desk— 





Render immediate, accurate, automatic tele- 
phone service to all departments and class 
rooms— 


Permit quick absentee check-ups and other 
such routine, making school supervision more 
thorough. 


Strowger P-A-X is extensively used in business 
organizations, both large and small, as well as in 
many of America’s leading schools, and it has in 
each instance successfully demonstrated its value. 


Strowger engineering service is backed by more 
than forty years of experience in the manufacture 
of automatic telephone equipment. P-A-X switches 
and telephones are identical in design and construc- 
tion with those used in public telephone exchanges 
the world over,and are built to meet 
the exacting requirements of tele- 
phone organizations of international 
standing. 


We shall gladly make a survey of 
any school project calling for interior 
telephone equipment and recom- 


STROWGER-AUTOMAT|L mending accordingly. Bulletin 1026 


gives further details. A copy is yours 


DIAL SYSTEMS for the asking. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 





Automatic Electric Inc. - = 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 








SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES-— Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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Fair Park High School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Architect . . Edward Meild 
Builder ... W.H. Werner 


Glased with Libbey-Owens Glass 


Country’s Finest Schools 






are Glazed with LIBBEY-OWENS é1ass 


Leading school authorities throughout. the country have 
made Libbey-Owens Glass their choice—both for new build- 
ings and replacements. This nation-wide preference has been 
won—not only among school officials, but among architects, 
contractors and builders everywhere—because of the out- 
standing superiorities of Libbey-Owens Glass. 


Because it {is exceptionally clear and of brilliant lustre, it 
makes a most attractive window —permitting the maximum 
amount of light to enter. Its careful annealing insures the 


absence of internal strains and brittleness—resulting in a 
glass less susceptible to breakage. 


If you contemplate erecting a new building, or replacing 
glass in your present structures, you will profit by specifying 
Libbey-Owens “‘A”’ quality —the glass with which thousands 
of the country’s finest schools, office buildings and residences 
are now glazed. Each light of Libbey-Owens ‘‘A”’ quality 
glass can be identified by the familiar L/O label. 


LIBBEY-OWENS GLASS COMPANY - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





(Continued from Page 72) 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of edu- 
cation. Hoffman had refused to employ a young 
Plattsburg school teacher because of her religion. 
The state commissioner held that Hoffman was 
unfit to serve longer because he had “no adequate 
comprehension of the foundations of our system 
of government, which guarantees the free exercise 
of religious freedom.” 


RECENT DECISIONS 
School Lands and Funds 

An act permitting the creation of junior colleges, 
supervision thereof to be enforced by the parish 
school board, does not violate the constitutional 
provision that higher educational institutions 
should be under the supervision of the state board 
of education. (La. Constitution of 1921, art. 12, 
§§2, 7, 9; act No. 173 of 1928).— McHenry v. 
Ouachita Parish School Board, 125 Southern 
reporter, 841, La. 

Schools and School Districts 

A declaration, entered on the minutes of the 
commissioners’ court of the result of an election 
favorable to the consolidation of an independent 
and common school districts, effected the consoli- 
dation without a formal order declaring the dis- 
tricts consolidated (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, 
art. 2806; Tex. general and special laws of the 
40th legislature of 1927, first called session, c. 84, 
§5b).— Bland v. Orangefield Independent School 
Dist., 24 Southwestern reporter (2d) 72, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

After the declaration of a vote consolidating 
common and independent school districts, the 
county school trustees could not establish a new, 
common school district out of territory of a dis- 
trict consolidated with the independent school dis- 
trict without petition and vote of the districts 
affected. (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, art. 2806; 
Tex. general and special laws of the 40th legis- 
lature of 1927, first called session, c. 84, §5b).— 
Bland v. Orangefield Independent School Dist., 24 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 72, Tex. Civ. App. 

School-District Government 

A county board of education has a dual relation- 

ship as a separate corporation and as part of a 


state-wide education system (N. C. code of 1927, 
§5394 et. seq., 5410 et. seq., 5474, 5585; county 
fiscal control act, §8.— Board of Education of 
Buncombe County v. Walter, 151 Southeastern 
reporter 718, N. C. 

The selection of a janitor for a school in a 
local tax district is held within the power of the 
county board of education, and not within that 
of a district school committee (N. C. code of 1927, 
§§5429, 5538, 5596).— Wiggins v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Graham County, 151 Southeastern re- 
porter 730, 198 N. C. 301. 

A superintendent’s cause of action arose on the 
date he was discharged by the high-school com- 
mittee without charges having been filed or a hear- 
ing. (C. L. 8435). — Cheyenne County high-school 
district, Dist. No. 1, v. Graves, 284 Pacific re- 
porter, 1026, Colo. 


School-District Property 

A controversy as to the location of a school 
building must be determined by the county board 
of education, with the right of appeal to the state 
school commissioner and the state board of edu- 
cation. — Wilder v. Thomson, 151 Southeastern 
reporter, 806, Ga. 

A school committee under the statute has no 
power to buy athletic wearing apparel for the use 
of the members of a football team (Mass. statutes 
of 1927, c. 295, §1).— Wright & Ditson v. City 
of Boston, 170 Northeastern reporter 72, Mass. 

An architect cannot recover for preparing plans 
and _ specifications for public building except 
persuant to a written contract (N. Mex. Code of 
1915, §4893).— Rapp v. Board of Education of 
City of Las Vegas, 284 Pacific reporter, 761, N. 
Mex. 

Contracts for the construction of school build- 
ings to be paid from the proceeds of bond sales, 
by an independent school district, can be made 
only after the bonds have been sold and the money 
is in the treasury (Tex. constitution, art. 11, §§5, 
7).— Page v. Harlingen Independent School Dist., 
23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 829 Tex. Civ. App. 

An independent school district may validly con- 
tract with the architects for plans and services in 
superintending the ‘construction of buildings” 


without having the money available in the treas- 
ury (Tex. constitution, art. 11, §§5, 7). — Page v. 
Harlingen Independent School Dist., 23 South- 
western reporter (2d), 829 Tex. Civ. App. 

A school-building contractors’ bond is held a 
statutory bond, on which materialmen who did 
not file itemized verified claims within the statu- 
tory time could not recover (Tex. revised statutes 
of 1925, art. 5160, as amended by the general and 
special laws of the 40th legislature, first called 
session of 1927, c. 39).— Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland v. Prassel Sash & Door Co., 24 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 539, Tex. Civ. App. 

A contract with the architects for the plans and 
superintendence of building construction prior to 
the time when a school-bond issue was ratified 
by permitting the architects to superintend the 
construction of two of such buildings. — Page v. 
Harlingen Independent School Dist., 23 South- 
western reporter (2d), 829 Tex. Civ. App. 

School-District Taxation 

A contract for the employment of a teacher in 
December for an eight-month term, beginning in 
the following August, was held not invalid as 
creating an indebtedness on the date of the con- 
tract in excess of the income and revenue provided 
or on hand to pay such indebtedness (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919, §11138; Mo. constitution, art. 
10, §§11, 12).— Tate v. School Dist. No. 11 of 
Gentry County, 23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 
1013, Mo. 

School-District Claims 

In a manual-training student’s action against a 
high-school district for fingers severed by a power 
saw, the evidence is held to support a finding that 
the plaintiff, age 14, was not contributorily negli- 
gent.— Ahern v. Livermore Union High School 
Dist. of Alameda County, 284 Pacific reporter, 
1105, Calif. 

The evidence is held to establish a breach of 
a valid contract with the architects to superin- 
tend the construction of school buildings prior to, 
and conditioned on the event of, a school-bond 
issue election. — Page v. Harlingen Independent 
School Dist., 23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 829, 


Tex. Civ. App. 
(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Hyde Park High School . ‘ 
McLaughlin & Burr . . . . 2 « © © 4 Architects 


Lccentenensinn ai tiidiscntncsassetete Sake 


University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Bldg. . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Van Ryn & DeGelleke . . Architects 









Caribou High School . . . Caribou, Maine ~ 
Bunker & Savage . . 2. 2 0 2 0 e 4 Architects 





. Hyde Park, Mass. 





Roddis Flush Door construction consists of: a 
core of white pine blocks, cement glued under 
hydraulic pressure; a 34 inch hardwood edge- 
strip on all four edges, the only door so made as 
standard; a 4¢ inch cross band veneer on both 
sides; a 14¢ inch surface or finishing veneer on 
both sides; all glued into a single unit under 
heavy hydraulic pressure and thoroughly freed of 
of all moisture: a 5-ply, completely solid door. 


Trade Mark 
This Red-White- Flush Door. It 
Blue Trade Mark is the Roddis 
is on the edge mark of identity 
of each Roddis and quality. 
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AssuRANCE is attached to every 
Roddis Flush Door delivered. Substanti- 
al beauty which lends correctly to school 
building character: Security against 
noise and fire, being truly sound-retard- 
ing and fire-resisting; and perfect fitting 
all around: readily washable and sani- 
tary, having no panels, crevices, joints, 
etc., to hide and harbor dirt and germs: 
Those are the distinct advantages of 


Roddis Flush Doors in School buildings. 









Helen Street School . , 
- .- « Hamden, Connecticut 
Brown & Von Beren .. Architects 





Pasco High School . . Kansas City, Missouri 
Charles A.Smith . . . . « « « «© « Architect 


Our Lady of The Lake Seminary ...... 
Oy ar ar ar ae ae es ae a - Cleveland, Ohio 


THe Most Locicat ScHoot Buitpinc Door 


And Roddis completely solid, 5-ply 
construction withstands the severe us- 
age given doors in school buildings, 
remaining permanently in satisfactory 
service as long as the school building 
itself: a quality value, and an economy 
as well. Write now for the Roddis 
Catalog, or the special illustrated bro- 
chure: “Roddis Flush Doors For School 
Buildings”: furnished on request. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY 


125 Fourth Street, 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Established 1890 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Registration O fice... Library v. 


Gymnasium . .. Janitor’s Room . 





A-S-E steel storage cabinets can be 
furnished in the following attrac- 
tive shades: French Grey, Mahog- 
any, Walnut, or Standard Dark 
Green. These finishes are hand 
sprayed lacquer over a_ baked 
enamel base, with a special grain- 
ing process in the wood finishes 
and are unusually smooth and 
durable. Ebony colored, vault 
type handles with nickel trim. 


200 Griffith Avenue, 
Aurora, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the special catalog, Number C-28 


Name _ 
Address___ 
City__ 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, Inc. 


—_ = 





29 


Different Models 














A=-8-E 
Cabinets 


The exact type and size of cabinet — 

specially designed for its particular job — 

to meet every high school, grade school, col- 
lege and university requirement — 

That’s the secret of the unusual satisfaction 

which thousands of A-S-E installations are providing. 


There are desk high cabinets, large roomy cabinets 
for miscellaneous supplies, wardrobe cabinets, 
combination wardrobe and _ storage cabinets — 
cabinets for manual training room equipment, 
janitor supplies and athletic material. 


In all, the A-S-E line includes 29 different models— 
and unit shelving for office, library, classroom, lab- 
oratory, domestic science room or shop. 


Of course, all A-S-E products have the durable steel 
construction which modern institutions are de- 
manding. Send the coupon for the special catalog 
showing the complete line of A-S-E cabinets 
and shelving. 





Sold Through Recognized School Supply Jobbers Everywhere 
ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


Incorporated 
200 Griffith Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
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DEWITT CLINTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Students in 26 New York Public Schools 


SWIM IN DRINKING WATER! 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, Charlotte, Chattanooga, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Lincoln, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Ogden, Oklahoma City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, 
Spokane, St. Louis, Syracuse. Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Canada. Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., London, England 


Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, 





(Concluded from Page 74) 
Teachers 

The competency and qualifications of teachers 
are determined by the county superintendent alone, 
independent of whim or caprice of the school 
patrons (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, §§11137, 
11358, 11364).— Tate v. School Dist. No. 11 of 
Gentry County, 23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 
1013, Mo. 

The power of the county board of education to 
employ teachers in schools under their jurisdiction 
is exclusive. — Green v. Snellville Consol. School 
Dist., 151 Southeastern reporter 479, affirming 
judgment 146, Southeastern reporter 350, 39 Ga. 
App. 173, Ga. 

The school trustees of Georgia cannot employ 
teachers and make contracts for their services, 
though the trustees can make recommendations 
to the county board, fix the salaries of the teach- 
ers, and recommend applicants. — Green v. Snell- 
ville Consol. School Dist., 151 Southeastern re- 
porter 479, affirming judgment 146 Southeastern 
reporter 350, 39 Ga. Appell. 173, Ga. 

A school district may employ a teacher for a 
term extending beyond the term of an individual 
member of the board (Mo. revised statutes of 
1919, §§11137, 11209, 11210, 11213).—Tate v. 
School Dist. No. 11, of Gentry County, 23 South- 
western reporter (2d), 1013, Mo. 

A school board may validly contract to employ a 
teacher for a term extending beyond the member’s 
term of office, if the contract is in good faith and 
without fraud or collusion, and for a reasonable 
time. — Tate v. School Dist. No. 11 of Gentry 
County, 23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 1013, Mo. 

A contract hiring a teacher in December for an 
eight-month term, beginning with the following 
August, is held not to be void because the term 
of the board member expired before the contract 
became effective (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, 
§§11209, 11210, 11213).— Tate v. School Dist. 
No. 11 of Gentry County, 23 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 1013, Mo. 

A school board, refusing to permit a teacher 
to enter on employment, cannot defeat the dis- 
trict’s liability for salary by showing that she did 
not furnish a health certificate at the time of the 


The twenty-sixth W. & T. Chlorinator to be 
installed by the New York Board of Education 


Chlorinator. 
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execution of the contract; the requirement for 
such certificate being referable to the time for 
performance of the services (Mo. laws of 1921, 
p. 642, §3).— Tate v. School Dist. No. 11, of 
Gentry County, 23 Southwestern reporter (2d). 
1013, Mo. 

A teacher, at the time of a contract, having a 
certificate of qualifications which expired on the 
date of the beginning of the term of employment, 
on which day she received a new certificate for 
the following year, has sufficiently complied with 
the statute, and the recovery of the salary due 
her cannot be defeated because on the date of 
the contract she did not possess a certificate cover- 
ing the full term of employment. (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919, §11137).— Tate v. School Dist. 
No. 11, of Gentry County, 23 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d), 1013, Mo. 

A district which breaches the contract with a 
teacher cannot defeat the recovery of the salary 
on the ground that the teacher failed to exercise 
due diligence in seeking other employment before 
beginning of the term. (Mo. revised statutes of 
1919, §11138).— Tate v. School Dist. No. 11, of 
Gentry County, 23 Southwestern reporter (2d), 
1013, Mo. 
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A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


Should Local Contractors be Preferred in School- 
Building Construction? 

A situation has arisen in Washington over the 
letting of contracts for school buildings. Bids 
opened during the past month for one building, 
showed a North Carolina contractor to be the low 
bidder, his figure being approximately five per cent 
under the lowest builder of the seven Washington 
bidders. This lower figure, it is alleged, was only 
possible since the North Carolina bidder uses labor 
from his own state, which receives wages consider- 
ably lower than is paid for Washington labor. A 
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during the past seven years is now in service on 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, a recently 
completed unit of the Board of Education’s 
$350,000,000.00 school program. 

Surely a convincing argument in favor of 
equipping your school pool with a W. & T. 


MULT 


protest against the awarding of the contract to the 
North Carolina builder was made to the District 
Commissioners, unless the firm would agree to use 
local carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, and labo- 
rers. The protest was made jointly by the local 
civic organizations and the building-trades associa- 
tions, their plea being in the interests of 3,000 
building-trade mechanics in Washington, now out 
of work, who, through taxation, are helping to pay 
for the schools. 

In awarding the contract to the North Carolina 
firm, one of the district commissioners issued the 
following statement: “The real argument is the 
question of policy. This is, however, a question 
with which the executive officers have nothing to 
do. The law requires that the awards be made to 
the lowest responsible bidder, who can give ade- 
quate security and show that he has the business 
organization and experience necessary to handle 
the job. The standard government form of con- 
tract provides that no laborer or mechanic on the 
job shall work more than eight hours in any one 
day, that persons undergoing prison sentences shall 
not be employed, and that the contracting officer 
may require the contractor to dismiss any employee 
deemed incompetent, careless, or objectionable. 
These provisions represent the extent to which 
executive officers can go in controlling the labor 
employed by a contractor. Should Congress desire 
to establish a more restricted policy, that must be 
done by legislation.” 


Naming School Buildings 

The board of education is trying a new method 
for selecting names for public-school buildings. It 
has asked the Washington public to suggest names 
for new schools which will open in the fall. News- 
papers have printed blanks on which citizens may 
make their suggestions, mailing them to the super- 
intendent of schools. Buildings are usually named 
for prominent Washingtonians, who must be 
deceased at the time of being so honored. 


School-Boy Patrols 
School-boy patrols have been instrumental in 
bringing about a reduction of 33 per cent in fatal 
accidents to the school children of Washington, 
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RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


Parma High School, Parma, Ohio. 


Vermilion High School, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


School for Museum cf Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 


University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. Car. 


National Kindergarten College, 
Wilmette, Il. 


St. Mary’s High School, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Union High School, Deming, Wash. 


University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


South Euclid, Ohio. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. Dak. 

Alameda High School, 
Alameda, Calif. 


South Euclid High School, 


State Normal College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Haverling High School, Bath, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Woodrow Wilson School, 


Fern St. School, Hartford, Conn 
Arlington School, Spokane, Wash. 
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catches to stick or break. 


classes. 


6063 West 65th Street 


It is only human nature for young pupils or even college students to 
glance out of the window at the slightest provocation. ATHEY SHADES 
keep the student’s attention IN the classroom, for they are instantly ad- 
justable to shade the lower half or any part of the window and at the 
same time give the proper light and ventilation. 

Made of translucent material (offered in 7 harmonious colors), they per- 
mit light without glare and fresh air without draft. 
are simple and effective in operation and have no troublesome rollers or 


Mothers appreciate ATHEY SHADES in your classrooms because they 

save their children’s eyes from unnecessary strain. Teachers prefer ATHEY 

SHADES, for with them it is much easier to keep the attention of their 
Interesting catalog sent on request. Write for it. 


accordion pleated 
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and cloth-lined metal weatherstrips 


ATHEY COMPANY 
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according to a newly formed safety committee of 
the District of Columbia Committee of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. The committee re- 
ported that there are approximately 2,000 boys 
serving in 158 patrols in the District. This includes 
24 patrols in the parochial schools. There is an 
average of 1 patrolman to every 40 children, based 
on a school enrollment of 79,000. In 1926, when 
the patrols were first organized, there were 15 fatal 
accidents to children of school age. In 1929 the 
number was only 10. 

At a recent meeting of the safety committee it 
was decided to offer the following awards: 

1. A certificate of satisfactory service to each 
boy and girl whose name has been submitted as 
having been efficient throughout a period of either 
the first or second semester or both. Last year 600 
certificates of this kind were awarded. 

2. A medal to the boy or girl having rendered 
the most satisfactory service at each building 
patrolled throughout the year. In addition to this 
medal, there will be awarded a medal for specially 
meritorious service for which citations have been 
approved. 

3. Arrangements have been made for free 
attendance for patrol boys at a big league baseball 
game. 

In commenting upon the work of the school 
patrols Supt. Frank Ballou says: 

“The conduct, usefulness, and attitude of the 
patrols is generally commended. There has been 
a remarkable freedom for more than two years 
from injuries and accidents to school children 
around school buildings. General safety education 
has played a great part in these results, but the 
patrols have played the most important part in 
respect to street safety around our buildings.” 


School Estimates, District of Columbia 


The board of education has approved an estimate 
for school purposes for the year, beginning July 1, 
1931, totaling $14,829,780. This is an increase of 
$941,670 over the amount appropriated by Con- 
gress for the year beginning July 1, 1930. 

Of this increase $294,700 is for teachers’ salaries, 
and $328,159 for furniture and equipment. This is 





due to the unusually large number of new buildings 
in the 1930-31 bill which must be furnished and 
equipped. For new buildings to be erected in 1931- 
32, less is asked than is available the coming year 
by $152,000, but $198,300 more for land is re- 
quested. The total land item sought is $656,500. 
U. S. Office of Education Personnel 

Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education, has accepted a position in the 
Department of Education of Ohio State University 
at Columbus. He has been with the Bureau for 
the past six years, following Dr. Zook, who left 
to become president of the University of Akron. 

Two new positions have been created and will 
be filled soon, Senior Educationalist at $4,600 and 
Specialist in Negro Education at $3,800. Exam- 
inations for both have been held. The first of these 
will devote himself largely to educational problems 
related to mentally deficient children, and children 
with specific educational and mental handicaps. 

School Administrators’ Training School 
and Conference 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, was one of the speakers at 
the first School Administrators’ Training School 
and Conference, held during the week of April 28, 
at Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Similar conferences have been held at other in- 
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SELF-EXPRESSION IN PUPILS 

The raw, untrained, capricious interest of a 
child does not encompass the universe. We 
dare not turn him loose and tell him to go 
ahead. Carefully formulated and directed edu- 
cational procedures should teach him that 
there are minds superior to his own, that there 
are values in the world which are now above 
him, and that he must not rest content with 
his present beliefs and powers. New tastes, 
new interests, and new powers must be de- 
veloped. Worth-while self-expression presup- 
poses something worth while to express.— 
Supt. Charles S. Meek, Toledo, Ohio. 
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stitutions but this one was unique, in that it con- 
sisted of definite classroom instruction in eight 
daily classes throughout the week, each by a special 
instructor. In addition, there were a number of 
general lectures. The classroom instruction in- 
cluded the functions and duties of the school super- 
intendent, schoolhouse planning and construction, 
and the purchasing of equipment and supplies. 

Department of Superintendence 1931 Meeting 

Detroit, which has been selected by the exec- 
utive committee of the Department of Superin- 
tendence as the place of the 1931 meeting, is well 
able to take care of the 15,000 persons who usually 
attend, because it has hotel accommodations for 
more than twice that number. There are 12,000 
hotel rooms in modern hotels within five minutes’ 
walk of Grand Circus Park in the center of the 
city, and 13,000 additional rooms in_ first-class 
hotels within a mile of the City Hall. It is well 
provided with meeting places and halls for edu- 
cational exhibits. 

The meetings and exhibits will be held in the 
Masonic Auditorium and Exposition Halls. This 
auditorium, which seats 5,000 in the main hall, has 
several smaller rooms for sectional meetings. The 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, in the same building, seats 
1,600. There are four exhibition halls all in the 
same building. The four together contain as much 
exhibition space as was used at Atlantic City. The 
arrangement is not as convenient as at Atlantic 
City, because the exhibits will be spread out in four 
halls, instead of in one, as at the last meeting. 

The dates of the meeting are Sunday, February 
22 to Thursday, February 26. The official opening 
of the exhibits will be at noon Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 21. 


—Traverse, Mich. A grant of $13,801 from the 
state funds under the Turner Bill for the relief of 
poor school districts, has enabled the school board 
to reduce the city school tax. 

—Rock Island, Ill. The voters have been asked 
to approve a special charter, which would re- 
organize the school system to comply with the gen- 
eral school law of the state. The board will shortly 
call an election to vote on a 621%4-cent increase 
in school taxes. 
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America’s Schools 
Standardize on the Dudley Lock 
Because they want the best. They 
know that Dudley means 

absolute security 

dependable service 
positive guarantee 
You, too, can permanently solve 
your locker problem. Send today for 
sample Dudley Combination Lock 


for free examination. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
Dept. A-16 
26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 

School-bond interest rates moved somewhat 
higher during the month of April. The interest rate 
on school bonds has tended to move to lower levels 
for the past six or eight months. There has been 
one previous minor interruption to this downward 
movement. This occurred in January, 1930. The 
downward movement was continued in the follow- 
ing month. There is no reason to think that the 
present interruption will prove more than tempo- 
rary. School-bond interest rates should move lower 
later in the summer. 


TABLE I. 
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School-Bond Prices Continue High 


Harold F. Clark, New York, N. Y. 


Whether the action of the Central Banks in 
lowering the interest fates during the first half of 
April was a temporary matter to facilitate the 
marketing of the German bonds remains to be 
seen. The Bank of England, The Bank of Belgium, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, all 
lowered their discount rates to 3 per cent. Only 
once before has the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York ever had a rate as low. The Bank of France 
lowered its rate to 2% per cent. When money is 
available in large amounts any place in the world 
at 2% per cent and available many places in the 






AVER: as YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


DURING THE MONTH 


The causes that led to this temporary halt to- 
ward lower interest rates are easy to locate. April 
saw a very decided boom develop in the stock 
market. By the end of April, some 60 per cent of 
the loss of last October and November had been 
recovered. The more recent part of this stock- 
market recovery had been accompanied by a very 
great expansion in brokerage loans. This was un- 
doubtedly deflecting money that would have gone 
into bonds. A second factor which temporarily 
made for higher interest rates on bonds, was the 
very large bond issues. Municipal bonds alone for 
the first four months of the year averaged well 
over $100,000,000 per month. Announcement was 
made the second week in April that bond issues 
alone during the preceding three’ weeks aggregated 
about $450,000,000. This is an enormous quantity 
of bonds and it would be little other than surpris- 
ing if some weakness in price did not develop. 


TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues* 
1. Schol bonds sold during the month 


Gi POM Spas cieriat oes tana cae $ 21,652,000 
2. All municipal securities sold during 

WORE MOO ANON) Sian 8s Ses csdonis ean sos 427,345,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (esti- 

CRD 565.60 d- 55d SS eee SS 3,270,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds out- 

standing (estimated) .......ceesecses 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 4.41% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 

(quotation the middle of May)...... 3.31% 


2The monthly yield of school bonds does not include all 
the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the yield on some of the issues. 





The immediate future of bond prices will depend 
somewhat upon the course of the stock market, 
somewhat upon the amount of bonds issued, some- 
what upon the course of general trade, and some- 
what upon the policies followed by the Central 
Banks. The temporary slump in the stock market 
during the first half of April should definitely lead 
toward lower bond interest rates by releasing 
money from speculative purposes. There are rea- 
sons to hope that the quantity of bonds will not 
be excessive. Business is certainly not likely to 
reach such boom proportions in the next few 
months that any strain should appear on credit 
demands from this source. This leaves the policy 
of the Central Bank as probably the decisive fac- 
tor in bond prices during the next few months. 
What Central Banking authorities will do in the 
future is certainly not known outside and probably 
is not known even by the banks themselves. How- 
ever, one thing is certain. Unless there is a drastic 
about-face on the part of the Central Banks, their 
policies will lead to lower bond interest rates. 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 





world at 3 per cent, there is no reason why the in- 
terest rates on bonds should not seek low levels. 
If such rates were made for some time, there is 
every reason to think that the schoolman will be 
able to sell his bonds at a lower interest rate. The 













TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields‘ 


Average Average Average Yield 
Price of Price of on60High- 
Date 406 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
1930 
RE Sexcnccn Karnes 179,28 97.78 4.558 
MEER ones aire aie 181.05 97.68 4.568 
jo 172.4 97.8 4.55 
Pebruary ........ 166.5 96.4 4.65 
FONUNNY cs haces 156.3 96.5 4.64 
1929 
December ........ 153.8 96.5 4.64 
November ........ 151.1 95.7 4.70 
CAGE 6.66. cccss 201.7 95.1 4.73 
September ....... 225.2 94.8 4.76 
(le 218.1 95.0 4.74 
OF sigcdickasaase 207.2 95.2 4.73 
WAR -echedwaecatns 190.7 95.3 4.73 
TAs ‘veported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used 


by special permission. 1926 average=100. 8Not final. 








central agency carefully studying the trends of the 
bond market and providing advice regarding the 
issuing of school bonds. There should be some kind 
of planning body looking toward putting the bonds 
on the market when they would bring the highest 
price, and in general attempting to plan this phase 
of our school finance and of our economic life. 

Total school-bond sales during the month of 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
All Com- Building All Com- Building 


Month modities Materials modities Materials 


Year 








10 10 
superintendent of schools or the school board in ‘Aged pg a1 po Ht 07.7 03.7 
the middle west or in the south may not like the Mar. 008 05.4 1927 054 03.3 
fact that the interest rate which will have to be Feb. 92.1 95.7 1926 100.0 100.0 
paid upon school bonds, depends to some extent Jan. 93.4 96.2 1925 103.5 101.7 
upon the policy of banks in a foreign country. 1929 1924 98.1 102.3 
However, such is the fact; and if the schoolman Dec. 94.2 96.2 1923 100.6 108.7 
wants to make the most accurate estimate possible Nov. 4.4 96.0 
of the future of school-bond prices, foreign bank Oct. 96.3 978 
rates must be considered. _ as a eaeanes 

There are many rumors at the present time that Soke 080 96.7 *United States Bureau of 

. : ’ Ss . Labor Statistics, 1926 = 100. 
the bond market is being prepared for the German June 96.4 96.4 10Not final. 
TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates* 
Bond Sales Average Rates 

Year Schools Municipal All Publicand Private Year ~~ ...... Municipal 
SPER cS osisasteas.s $230,000,0004 $1,432,000,0004 $10,194,000,0004 DOES e698 5-3ha% 4.674 
WP 54)s 5 ones 218,000,000 1,414,000,000 8,050,000,000 POMS. ahas 4.45 
a 266,000,000 1,509,000,000 7,776,000,000 DUE K wan eae 4.49 
DR o es Kaicscawars 260,000,000 1,365 ,000,000 6,344,000,000 A ee 4.61 
1925. ..... 0.000 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 Deadexesexs 4.58 
| 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 eee 4.26 
SERPS 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 sis seats 4.76 
|” SR TeteRe 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 iis daeves 4.81 
DPE Sis 25 455.8 en 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 SOREN Fs8 es 08 5.18 
PORN Ki 868606050 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 SOMO  iwaceewe 5.12 
a eee 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 ME Kh 06a 44580 5.04 
EP 662d cece San 41,000,000 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 BO rks.6 sa dwas 4.90 
PN SARS 60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984 ,000,000 ORs didsnus 4.58 
SRO Ries eae eaten 70,000,000 457,000,000 5 032,000,000 BOE re Acet ewes 4.18 
WR s.65%54606546-08 81,000,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 (| ee 4.58 
Web texraackecnas 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 erased 4.38 

8By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 4Not final. 








bonds. Whether this is true or not, is of minor 
importance. The suggestion it holds for marketing 
school bonds is very great. There should be some 





TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds’* 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


1930 Rate % Year Rate % 
WEE ety avevaresaee ie |) 3.437 
re Oe BOE oi bas ssnewace 3.464 
errr ee 3.40 BES. 226405000400 3.544 
Ric iiceccdeveen 3.50 Bs 545-300 se eta 3.797 
BO 6085-06006 08 wae 3.51 i eee ee 4.010 
1929 ne 4.298 
P62 seeeatos 3.46 

MN? teh tinlesnanewe 3.45 

Mr. 426498 neseo ne 3.67 

SI ae. 2i:ds'v aoein 3.70 

PEE) 23.04 seeseauss Ste “Tikes ttn Cited Me 
July SO CCCCTOCSEOE OES 3.67 serve Bulletin. 

i errr rer. 3.41 6Not final. 
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April were substantially over $20,000,000. This re- 
presents a drop from the month of March. 

Table IV shows that long-term government 
bonds are continuing on their downward path. 
There is no reason to think that the low point of 
this movement has been reached. 

Table V shows the great advance that has oc- 
curred in stock prices. The temporary slump oc- 
curing around the first of May is also noticeable. 
This figure is an important one to watch for any- 
one interested in the future of bond prices. If the 
average price of stocks increases very rapidly, es- 
pecially on borrowed money, it will cause a ten- 
dency toward higher interest rates on bonds. The 
price of bonds, as shown by Table V, is advanc- 
ing, and, consequently, the net interest rate is de- 
creasing. 

Table VI shows that prices of commodities have 
not reached their lowest point. The price of all 
commodities and of building materials should not 
reach much lower levels at least for some time. 
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-| Maple and Beech blocks are used 


without further finishing in schools 





Gymnasium 


Father Ryan 
High School, 
Nashville, 
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HEY are factory-sanded, and then chemi- 

cally treated, effecting a very material saving 
in sanding and finishing costs. This improved 
product meets every requirement a school floor 
should possess; it is durable, supporting con- 
stant heavy use, with ease and noiselessness 
under foot; inexpensive in both original and 
upkeep costs. The unit block is rapidly laid, 
and the floor is economically maintained. 


Laid directly over concrete in EVERBOND, a Plastic 
cement, providing a sound-deadening, resilient base. 


Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 
E. L. BRUCE CO. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. . ‘ ° 
NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 
ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. . 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


“CELLized Oak Flooring Inc 


PHIS —~ TENNESSEE 





Each block is a complete unit of three or more flooring 
strips 13/16" thickness, in sizes from 634" to 13" squares. 
In addition to maple and beech, *CELLized floor blocks 
may be obtained in oak, walnut, light and dark Philippine 
mahogany, either beveled or square edge. 













Front and back of 6%" block 


*CELLized wood floorblocks 

are guaranteed by *CELL- 
ized Oak Flooring Inc. Laid 
only by Licensed Flooring 
Contractors. The names of 
those licensed to use this 
label in your locality will be 
supplied upon request. 
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C LLized Oak coring IN 


Ly TENNESSEE. QS/ 


NSRING CONTR? 


*CELLized by a chemical treat, to 
reduce the tendency to change in 
size. Insect and decay resistant. 
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Laboratory Table 
No. H-1543 





Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Miami 
Birmingham 
Louisville 
Nashville 
Columbus 












. . . the leading schools 
of the Nation equip with 


Lansing, Mich. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Indianapolis 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans 
Houston 
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Sewauner 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the preferred equip- 
ment of leading school equipment buyers for the following 
six reasons :— 


1—It is scientifically designed for the greatest 
possible pedagogic service 


2—It comfortably accommodates the maximum 


number of students 


3—It has greater utility 
4—It provides all modern conveniences 
5—It is extra-heavy in construction — stands 


years of service 


6—It is moderately priced 


Take advantage of Kewaunee Engineering Service—send 
us your floor plans, blueprints or rough sketches and we 
will make suggestive layout for equipment to meet your 
requirements without obligation or charge. 


Write for New Kewaunee Book 


The New Kewaunee Book illustrates and fully describes 500 different 
pieces of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. 
Write for your copy on the letterhead of your institution and it will be 
mailed postpaid. 


Co: 


LABORATORY EXPERTS 


- FURNITURE 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 


El Paso Des Moines 
Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis 
Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. 
Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. 
Little Rock Denver 

Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City 


Phoenix 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Spokane 


Montreal, Que. 


Every buyer should have it. 
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These prominent 


Schools have chosen 


SKeuimmieer 


Laboratory Furniture 


Brighton High School 
Boston, Mass. —3 cars 


Ossining High School 
Ossining, N. Y.—3 cars 


Lancaster Catholic High School 
Lancaster, Pa. —1 car 


High Point Public High School 
High Point, N. C.—6 cars 
Benson High School 


Benson, Minn. — 1 car 


Pekin High School 
Pekin, Ill. — 3 cars 


Crystal Falls, Mich. 








NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT 
RUSHFORD, MINN. 

The school board of Rushford, Minn., (pop. 1,- 
200) has adopted ‘a new salary schedule for elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers and principals. The 
schedule which covers six years of service, provides 
for definite salary increases based on years of 
service, credit for outside experience, and a maxi- 
mum salary for superior teachers. 

Under the schedule, grade teachers will begin at 
a minimum of $105 per month, or $945 per annum, 
with increases of $5 per month, up to a maximum 
of $125 at the end of five years, and $130 in the 
sixth year for superior teachers. Grade principals 
will be paid $5 per month additional. 

High-school teachers (women) will begin at a 
minimum of $135 per month, or $1,215 per annum, 
with increases of $5 per month, up to a maximum 
of $150 at the end of the fourth year, and $155 
and $160 for supervisor teachers with five and 
six years of service. Men teachers in the high 
school will begin at a minimum of $145 per 
month, or $1,305 per annum, with increases of 
$5 per month, up to a maximum of $160 at the 
end of the fourth year, and $165 and $170 for 
superior teachers with five and six years of service. 
Women principals in the high schools will begin 
at a minimum of $155 per month, or $1,395 per 
annum, with increases of $5 per month, up to a 
maximum of $175 at the end of the fifth year of 
service, and $180 for superior teachers in the sixth 
year of service. Men principals in the high school 
will begin at a minimum of $165 per month, or 
$1,485 per annum, with increases of $5 per month, 
up to a maximum of $180 in the sixth year. 

BERKELEY ADOPTS SCALE 

Berkeley, Calif. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. L. W. Smith, the school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule of the “uniform” type, in- 
volving an increase of $30,797 in teachers-salary 





costs. The schedule, which becomes effective on 
July 1, divides teachers into five groups, as follows: 





Class III Class 
Class Class A. B. IV Class 
I Il Deg. Gen. Sec. V 

Years 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. Cert. Mas- 

of of of of but not ter’s 
Exper. prep. prep. prep. M. A. Deg. 
severe $1,300 $1,400 $1,500 $1,600 $1,700 
Dy .guuatontcces 1,390 1,490 1,595 1,700 1,800 
DW icteeiaks 1,480 1,580 1,690 1,800 1,900 
case tioaes 1,570 1,670 1,785 1,900 2,000 
A pateciestes 1,660 1,760 1,880 2,000 2,100 
Be eer 1,750 1,850 1,975 2,100 2,200 
WD sexdaxavticss 1,840 1,940 2,070 2,200 2,300 
DP rerccvececes 1,930 2,030 2,165 2,300 2,400 
eee 2,020 2,120 2,260 2,400 2,500 
Ds acne 2,110 2,210 2,355 2,500 2,600 
ee 2,200 2,300 2,450 2,600 2,700 
Ct on 2,290 2,390 2,545 2,700 2,800 


The salaries of elementary principals will be as 
follows: 


Class III Class 

Years Bach. Degree VI 
of Four Years’ Masters 

Experience Training above or 

High School Doctor's Degree 

Di cv nncnrseatarvak $2,200 $2,300 
Re -avicsVostansiasceesuanstseeies 2,300 2,405 
BD inntarcdtedvaands 2,400 2,510 
BP itsiseucuvet usa nicit 2,500 2,615 
Re dy stadia certo cen 2,600 2,720 
DF A ayndlinewanansnee 2,700 2,825 
WD Neer aceslcsateateieeensens 2,800 2,930 
Wi dacecesececcessnenrerents 2,900 3,035 
Wp eassrecccbrcerecketniaeuicesa 3,000 3,140 
Di cipiicvsiviveerenaecese 3,100 3,245 
Peas Gcharermegercciceisss 3,200 3,350 
BD. innca tanseoesvartusuvetantesas 3,300 3,455 


Principals with 8 teachers or less will be paid 
$100 above schedule. 

Principals with 9 to 12 teachers will be paid 
$100 above schedule. 

Principals with 13 to 20 teachers (inclusive) will 
be paid $200 above schedule. 

Principals will not be reduced in salary as a 
result of the reduction in the number of teachers 
in their charge. This applies only to principals in 
the department. 

The school board adopted new rules governing 
absence of teachers, which read as follows: 


1. That all teachers be allowed a maximum of 
ten days’ absence for personal illness without 
deduction of salary. 

2. That three days’ absence be allowed for the 
death of a relative of the first degree. This shall 
be interpreted to mean husband, wife, child, father, 
mother, stepfather, stepmother, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, brother, sister, half brother, half 
sister, grandfather, grandmother, brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law. ' 

In case of unavoidable absence on account of 
the death of other persons, from one to three days 
may be allowed at the discretion of the superin- 
tendent. 

3. That for an absence because of personal ill- 
ness, beyond 10 days and not exceeding 30 days, 
the teacher be allowed the difference between the 
regular salary and the substitute’s salary. 

The board also adopted revised rules governing 
credits for outside experience and for training 
beyond the high school as follows: 

1. No leaves of absence shall be recommended 
by the superintendent of schools during proba- 
tionary or long-time substitute periods. 

2. Credit for experience outside of the Berkeley 
public schools shall be as follows: 

a) One-half credit for rural school experience. 

b) Two-thirds credit for small town school ex- 
perience. 

Cc) Full credit for towns and cities of greater 
size. 

(Note — Where a year is only nine months in 
length, it should be considered equivalent to a 
Berkeley year. When varied experience is estimated 
by total months, it should be divided by 10 in 
estimating the number of years experience allowed, 
since the Berkeley school year is 10 months in 
length.) 

3. The salary for any school year shall be deter- 
mined upon the basis of the teacher’s total train- 
ing and experience at the time the Berkeley schools 
open for any given school year. Paragraph 7 of 
the schedule allows a principal having 8, 9 to 12 
or 13 to 20 teachers to advance on the schedule 
as it applies to him without regard to his total 
experience. 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Movable Chair Desk. Notice the design of 
the desk support which is curved out near 











the seat to permit complete leg freedom and 
e proper posture. 
1 
is 
f 
7 5 bens generous size top of this movable chair desk with extended 
: arm provides ample writing surface and proper forearm support. SALES OFFICES 
1- The top is purposely made of solid wood, instead of veneer, to pre- 
I vent marring and chipping. When movable desks are shoved and pn om 
, on, Mass. 
. dragged about a room, or piled in a corner to make room for Buffalo, N. Y. 
- sweeping and cleaning, the tops rub, bump, and scrape. Unless the Chicago, Ill. 
ng tops are made of solid and selected hardwood such as is used on Suen, ‘Tene 


Houston, Texas 


ed this H-W desk, they may chip, peel, and be otherwise marred by such Los Angeles, Calif. 
” treatment. This sturdy H-W unit is designed to withstand just New York, N. Y. 
od such use and abuse. In addition, it is an economical style to buy Consens Sy Soe. 
; a * 4 P ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
a since it 1s a one-unit desk, entails no expensive installation cost, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
permits closer spacing, and saves time incleaning. Before deciding San Antonio, Texas 
t ‘ ° if. 
” about school seating, get all the facts on one of the most popular an Seaneaen, Saee 
in ° ‘ : Seattle, Wash. 
a : selling styles built today —the Heywood-Wakefield Movable Chair 
ted Desk. Any H-W sales office will be pleased to explain and demon- 
in 
ed, strate it in detail. ‘ 
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ADJUSTO - POSTURE 


CLASSROOM CHAIR-TABLES 


The Adjusto - Posture Chair- 
Table illustrated at the right 
combines all the features which 
are required for true efficiency 
in seating equipment. May be 
had with adjustable top for art 
students. Has stable writing top 
for ordinary use, and scientifi- 
cally designed seating for health 
and efficiency. Variations of this 
table have been developed to 
meet the needs of other depart- 
ments. Made in sizes to accom- 
modate students from kinder- 
garten through high school. 


E. H. SHELDON *, COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Specialists 


for over 30 years. 


(Concluded from Page 82) 


4. In bringing new teachers into the system 
regardless of the amount of experience, a teacher 
will not be allowed to start higher in the schedule 
than the third amount from the maximum; that is, 
there will be two advances ahead of the teacher 
after employment in Berkeley before he attains 
the maximum. 

5. Any claim to university standing to offset the 
bachelor’s degree or master’s degree or the general 
secondary certificate must represent an overwhelm- 
ing claim to entitle it to favorable consideration. 

6. Credit for training beyond the high school, 
than regular academic training in a standard insti- 
tution, shall be allowed as follows: 

a) In music or artwork, 1200 hours of practical 
and laboratory work shall constitute a year of 
training. 

b) In manual training or other types of voca- 
tional work, actual experience may be counted in 
lieu of training with the understanding that the 
experience shall be two to three times the amount 
of training which may be credited. (In general, 
experience should not produce credit for more than 
a year of training, although exceptional experience 
extending over several years of time may produce 
credit for more than one year of training. Smith- 
Hughes certificated teachers are assumed to have 
had seven years of training and experience in the 
trade; therefore, they are assigned to a classifica- 
tion equivalent to the A.B. degree). Credit in lieu 
of teaching experience may be allowed for other 
experience provided that the total experience al- 
lowed for all kinds of experience shall not operate 
contrary to Rule 4 above. Experience in craft or 
trade may be split, part of it counting as training, 
the remainder counting as experience. 

c) In physical education, credit for out-of-school 
experience in playground or recreational work will 
be estimated at what it seems to be worth in terms 
of school experience. 

7. Junior-high-school teachers are required to 
hold a junior-high-school certificate, a special sec- 
ondary certificate, or a general secondary certifi- 
cate. Senior-high-school teachers must hold a spe- 


cial secondary certificate in the subject taught, or 
a general secondary certificate. 


THE PROVIDENCE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Providence, R. I., recently 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, which 
will be effective with the opening of the schools 
in September. The new schedule was prepared as 
the result of a careful study on the part of the 
administrative officials, the members of the school 
board, and a special committee of teachers work- 
ing in close cooperation. In all of the work of the 


Under Schedule A, the following salaries are provided: 


Years of Service 1 4 3 
MONI - dessin sdidicezavs Genccieucats $1,000 $1,100 $1,200 
Years of Service 74 8 9 
MN -kecavedentusenivncaies 1,800 1,900 2,000 
Years of Service 15 16 17 
I scsciisisttixentucsinnietin 2,300 2,400 2,400 
Under Schedule B, the following salaries are provided: 
Years of Service 1 2 3 
PN eiaacicciveeWipaicdaivcsiaie $1,200 $1,300 $1,400 
Years of Service 74 8 9 
I Savin teveoscisicscvnciecsates 2,000 2,100 2,200 
Years of Service 15 16 17 
TD. -disdcsniareticansun 2,700 2,700 2,700 
Years of Service 23 24 25 
aati il 2,900 2,900 2,900 


Under Schedule C, the following salaries are provided: 


Years of Service 1 2 3 
BRNO -siuwinauaninans $1,400 $1,500 $1,600 

Years of Service 74 8 9 
EE dinseitiissasicncisnevien 2,200 2,300 2,400 

Years of Service 15 16 17 
PEE: Aithhicdawiieninns 3,000 3,000 3,100 


cooperating groups there was a strong effort to 
devise a plan more in accordance with the present 
professional ideals on salary schedules. 

The plan of operation of the schedule includes 
some unique features for rendering the application 
of the schedule more practicable. It includes provi- 
sions for the recognition of especially able and 
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successful teachers; for the withholding of in- 
creases from teachers who are incompetent, or who 
prove unsatisfactory; for continuous increases, 
without a definite maximum, in cases of slacken- 
ing professional zeal and effort on the part of 
teachers long in the service. The schedule which 
was adopted with the approval of all the parties 
interested, will have a tendency to give teachers 
a feeling of satisfaction and increased professional 
interest. 

Under the plan, all salaries fall in one of the 
three schedules, A, B, or C, through the use of 
the device of “above the schedule.” 


34 4 5 6 7 
$1,300 $1,400 $1,500 $1,600 $1.700 
10 11 12 13 14 
2,100 2,200 2,200 2,300 2,300 
18 19 20 21 22 
2,400 2,400 2,500 2,500 2,500 
34 4 5 6 7 
$1,500 $1,600 $1,700 $1,800 $1,900 
10 11 12 13 14 
2,300 2,400 2,500 2,600 2,600 
18 19 20 21 22 
2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,900 

26 
2,900 
34 4 5 f 7 
1,700 1,800 1,900 2,000 2,100 
10 11 12 13 14 
2,500 2,600 2,700 2,800 2,900 
18 19 20 21 22 
3,100 3,100 3,200 3,200 3,200 
—Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has 


adopted a salary schedule for grade-school teach- 
ers. The schedule provides for an initial salary of 
$1,150, with annual increases of $50, up to a 
maximum of $1,300, and then increases of $25 up 
to a supermaximum of $1,400. The schedule is 
based on a school year of nine and one-half months. 
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The modern St. George High School, 
Evanston, Ill., Bro. J. Elzear, Di- 
rector. Fast action on the Bloxon- 
end gymnasium floor. Jos. W. Mc-: 
Carthy, Architect. 














Oo SPLINTERS 


when it’s a 


BLOX=ON=END FLOOR 


Bare legs are safe from splinters when the floor is Bloxon- 
end. Bloxonend Flooring is absolutely splinterless because 
= — end-grain fibres form the wearing surface of 
the floor. 





Bloxonend Flooring gives a sure foothold and prevents ac- 
cidents due to slipping; it is fast, quiet and resilient, takes 
an excellent finish and remains level and smooth. 


Leading architects throughout the Nation specify Blox- 
onend Floors in the better schools—for gymnasiums, shops, 
corridors and auditoriums. 


Bloxonend Floors will stand up under the hardest kind of 
usage in school shops and remain smooth and splinterless. 


Faculties and pupils alike applaud and approve Bloxonend 
Floors in their schools. 


Illustrated, informative booklet will be sent on request. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 
_ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


) Branch Offices in Leading Cities. 


BLOX- “END 


Za 
| FLOORING<( a > Lays Smooth 
° Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine ‘Nii { . Stays Smooth 


with the tough end grain up. It comes Leading School Architects specify 
Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 
Cymnasiums in thocountry’s 


bees eehools. 


See Sweet's 

















in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 
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A teacher 
question 





answers this 





For added strength, Page H-Beam line posts, as shown above, 
are recommended. 


“Should school yards 


be fenced?” 








“Fences are as important as fire-escapes. They 


FOLDING CHAIRS OF STEEL protect children — “i dangers — keep 
FOR BEAUTY—COMFORT them from molesting private property near the 


school—insure prompt return after play peri- 


DURABILITY—ECONOMY ods. And the friendly protection of a fence 


adds to the peace of mind of parents. With a 


fence we can at least feel we have fried to 


YON Steel Folding Chairs are ideal for school 


use —as additional chairs in class rooms, 


prevent accidents.” 


Make children in your schools safe. Surround 


assembly rooms, auditorium and the gymnasium. their play centers with PAGE Fence. It is the 


Real oo iaiicaiiiitias ie aaah te these fence of positive protection at its lowest cost 
Y per year. 
comfortable, upholstered or non- upholstered 
chairs that will stond abuse 64 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence every- 
where. Write for literature and for name and 
Write for booklet on Lyon Steel Folding Chairs | address of company nearest you. No obligation. 
— it illustrates and describes the complete line, | nee ee ne oe 
; nue, Dept. A15, Chicago, IIl. 
and will be sent at once on request. . . 


NOTE: PAGE is the only manufacturer 


able to furnish you with a fence of Armco 
Ingot Iron, which is your assurance against 
corrosion and increased life of the enclosure. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


Americar firnt 


AURORA, tLLINOis ~ aaa © 
Branches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities a* 


STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL I 


* * s 
=. 
STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES e nation. woe SOK, 
















thraugh 64 seriice plants 
SHELVING : LOCKERS AND CABINETS Na 
FOLDING TABLES 4h 
AND CHAIRS A 


CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
a ee YY 
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The Oldest 


and Largest Manufacturer 


of Machine made Book Covers 


in the world 


‘‘Holden” (copyrighted) for 50 years Has saved Schools money by 
Increasing the Lives of the Text Books and providing a sanitary means 
of Transfer from one pupil to another. 


A Cover is not ‘‘cheap’ in final cost unless it can produce a saving 


in text book expense. 


Holden Leatherette Materials especially designed and developed for 
this purpose have an Unequalled Record for Economy. 


No ane has ever equalled much less improved onthe Holden Cover. 
Buy the Real Cover— Original Design not an imitation or substitute. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





RULES GEE 
SAREGULATIONSBS 


RULES FOR BUS DRIVERS 


The school board of Fremont, Ohio, has adopted 
rules governing the qualifications and duties of 
school-bus drivers. The new rules read as follows: 

1. All bus drivers must hold a certificate of 
qualification, signed by the superintendent of 
schools, the same to be given after the applicant 
has qualified under the state law for a chauffeur’s 
license. No applicant can qualify unless he is at 
least 18 years of age and of good moral character. 

2. All drivers must furnish a bond in an amount 
that is satisfactory and sufficient to the board of 
education. 

3. All supervision, repair, and adjustment of 
busses is under the control of the supervisor, ap- 
pointed by the board of education. 

4. All busses shall come to a complete stop at 
all railroad crossings and shall proceed to cross 
only after the crossing has been flagged by a pupil 
selected for that duty. This in no way will relieve 
the driver of responsibility. He shall still excercise 
all possible precaution and be held for the safety 
of the children. 

5. Each bus shall be brought to a complete stop 
at all cross streets and through thoroughfares. 

6. The driver of each bus is expected to main- 
tain good conduct and order in his bus at all times. 

7. Drivers must not open the door of the bus 
until it has been brought to a complete stop, for 
the loading and discharging of pupils. 

8. No smoking by drivers or pupils will be 
allowed in the bus at any time. 

9. Drivers are expected to report promptly to 
the supervisor of busses any mishap or apparent 
trouble with his bus. 

10. Any complaints or troubles with patrons that 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by the driver are 
to be reported to the supervisor of busses im- 
mediately. 


11. Any driver not able to drive his route should 
communicate with the supervisor at once. 

12. Each driver is expected to make promptly 
and regularly any reports deemed necessary by 
the supervisor of busses for the use of the board 
of education. 

13. Each driver is expected to drive his route 
as mapped out with the assistance of the super- 
visor. Should any changes be made or deemed 
necessary, the same should be reported to the 
supervisor at once. 

14. The time schedule for each bus route morn- 
ing and night is to be determined with the help 
and suggestion of the supervisor. 

15. Any motorist violating traffic regulations 
established by the state must be reported by the 
drivers. In all cases the license number of the car 
of the violator should be obtained if possible. 

16. No bus is to be driven at a rate of speed 
in excess of 30 miles per hour. Twenty-five miles 
per hour is the recommended rate. 

Failure to comply with any of the above regu- 
lations will be deemed sufficient reason to revoke 
the drivers certificate. 


USE OF GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM 


St. James, Minn. The school board has adopt- 
ed new regulations governing the use of the high- 
school auditorium-gymnasium. The rules read as 
follows: 

1. The auditorium and gymnasium are primarily 
a part of the necessary school equipment and their 
use for school purposes will always take preced- 
ences over that for other activities and functions. 

2. All requests for the use of the gymnasium 
and auditorium shall be made to the superinten- 
dent of schools and referred by him to a com- 
mittee of the board of education. 

3. The building shall not be used for purposes 
that are either sectarian or partisan. 

4. No performance shall be permitted unless it 
is under the auspices of some well established local 
organization. 

5. No organization shall be granted the audito- 
rium for more than one home talent play during 
a period of one year. 


6. In the case of home talent plays, special ar- 
rangements must be made for dress rehearsals. 

7. The gymnasium shall be available, whenever 
possible, for the use of Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and similar organizations when in charge of 
their sponsoring officer or one duly deputized by 
him or her. They shall be responsible for the prop- 
er care of the room and equipment. No charge 
shall be made for such use. 

8. The building shall not be used on Sunday 
except by special permission of the board of edu- 
cation. 

_9. The following schedule of fees shall be effec- 
tive: 

During the school year $25. 

During the summer vacation $15. 

During a dress rehearsal $5. 


FREMONT RULES GOVERNING CUSTO- 
DIAN SERVICE 

The school board of Fremont, Ohio, has recently 
adopted new rules governing custodian service in 
the schools. The rules cover such important 
elements as requirements for appointment, pay 
during illness, amount of work required, cleaning 
of floors, cleaning of woodwork, care of heating 
and ventilating plant, and fire precautions. The 


rules are being reproduced below for the benefit’ 


of school boards who may wish to prepare similar 
rules. 
I. General Instructions 

A. Requirements for Appointment. A_ person 
to be eligible for the position of custodian of 
a school building in the Fremont city school 
district must have passed the civil service exam- 
ination for said position. In addition, he must 
present a certificate of health from a recognized 
local physician. Further, an examination in school 
health and sanitation, school housekeeping and 
school-building engineering may be required at the 
discretion of the superintendent of schools. 

The custodian must not be less than 21 years 
of age and not more than 50 years of age, of good 
moral character, and not addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs. 

B. Responsibility. The custodian shall have 
charge of the building or buildings, school grounds, 
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heating and ventilating system and all mechanical 
equipment to which he has been assigned. Should 
damage occur to any of the school property under 
his supervision, either by theft, fire, or other 
emergency of any kind, the custodian shall report 
promptly to his immediate superior officer. The 
line of responsibility is as follows: principal of the 
building, supervisor of buildings and grounds, 
superintendent of schools, and board of education. 

C. Opening and Closing Buildings. Custodians 
must see that the buildings are opened for chil- 
dren in the morning and at noon, according to the 
schedule furnished the principals of the buildings. 
He must open, remain in charge of, and close any 
building authorized to be open for extensive use 
outside of the regular school hours unless a sub- 
stitute is furnished. He must not absent himself 
from school premises during hours of duty with- 
out permission from his immediate superior officer. 

D. Daily Inspection. The custodian shall make 
a personal inspection of the building under his 
charge at least once each Sunday and each holi- 
day. Pupils must not be permitted to enter or 
remain in the school building after hours, on 
Saturdays, holidays, or during any vacation period 
unless given special permission to do so. 

E. Illness. A custodian absent from duty be- 
cause of illness will be provided with a substitute 
for a period not to exceed five days in any one 
calendar year, cost of such substitute to be paid 
by the board of education. Days not taken because 
of illness may be allowed to accumulate up to 20 
for use in any period of extended illness. 

F. Personal Appearance. All employees must 
be clean and neat at all times. They must wear 
a standard uniform specified by the board of edu- 
cation. Such uniforms must be purchased by the 
custodian. 

G. Habits of Employees. Each custodian shall 
be courteous, obliging, and codperative. He should 
be tactful, self-controlled and able to get along 
with teachers and pupils. He should take a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the children and 
do all in his power to make the school a happy 
place in which to live. 


H. Care of Property. The custodian shall, at 


the end of each school year, receive from the 
principal or principals all keys under their care. 
During the vacation periods careful watch must be 
kept on all supply cupboards, storerooms, teach- 
ers’ closets, etc., as the custodian will be held 
responsible for the loss due to neglect on his part 
of school property under his charge. 

I. Vacations. Two weeks’ vacation with full 
pay will be allowed each year to each custodian. 

J. Use of Lights. It shall be the duty of custo- 
dians to see that there is not an excessive use of 
electric lights in the building. Care should be exer- 
cised so that lights will not be left burning when 
not necessary. 

II. The Custodians’ Service Room 

A. It is expected that each custodian will keep 
the boiler room, workroom, and storeroom clean, 
neat, and orderly at all times. 

III. Amount of Work Required per Custodian 

A. Floor Area per Custodian. Sixteen thou- 
sand square feet or less of floor space to be cleaned 
is considered the standard for one workman. 

B. Playgrounds. Two (2) acres of ground 
space is considered the standard area for one man 
to supervise. 

C. Enrollment of Pupils per Custodian. An 
average enrollment of 300 pupils is considered the 
standard for each custodian. 


ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


The improvement of education as a science 
is not to be brought about by startling state- 
ments. Rather must we develop educational 
scientists devoted to exact truth and willing 
to change their beliefs when these are incom- 
patible with the facts. These men, by the ac- 
quisition of scientific techniques and through 
the encouragement of experimentation, must 
patiently find the accurate facts which can be 
used to control and promote effective educa- 
tion. Educational research can reach its great- 
est possibilities only through research workers 
who are scientists —R. W. Tyler 
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EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


IV. Daily Cleaning of Floors 


A. Frequency. Classrooms and special rooms 
should be cleaned daily. Where day-school floors 
are also used for evening-school purposes, they 
need not be cleaned until after classes are dis- 
missed at night, but any conspicuous paper or litter 
must be removed and the room given a neat appear- 
ance before the night classes convene. 

Corridors and stairs should be cleaned at least 
twice a day. If playgrounds are muddy, they should 
probably be cleaned more frequently. Corridors 
that have other than wood floors should be 
scrubbed at least once a week. 

Radiators should be thoroughly cleaned three 
times a year, a radiator brush being used to clean 
between the sections. 

Classrooms should be cleaned after the close 
of the final daily session in the afternoon, except 
that classrooms not in use may be cleaned during 
the school session by permission of the principal. 

B. Effectiveness of Results. No loose dirt 
should be found remaining on the floor. All space 
around desks, under radiators, corners, etc., should 
be cleaned each day. 

C. Method of Procedure. It shall be the duty 
of the supervisor of buildings and grounds to 
prescribe the method of procedure and instruct 
all new workmen, especially, how to proceed. 

It should be the aim of all custodians to have 
as little lost motion as possible in their methods 
of thoroughly cleaning the rooms. 

It shall be the duty of the supervisor of build- 
ings and grounds to determine how frequently and 
by what method floors shall be treated. If they 
have been oiled, he shall decide how frequently 
they must be scrubbed and re-oiled and further 
determine the quantity of oil to be used and the 
method of procedure. 


V. Dusting 
A. Frequency. Classrooms should be dusted 
daily. This will include desks, tables, chairs, 


window sills, hand rails, tops of radiators, pianos, 
chalk trays, etc. 
Woodwork should be dusted weekly. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


THE LIGHTING RESULT 


PLANNED 
LiG@Atin G 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


FOR DRAFTING ROOMS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 344A 


HOLOPHANE CoO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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FOLDED 











Sound 


sulation. 


New York Office: 


Units, 





Handsome Folding Walls 


Insulated— 


and Mechanically Perfect 


The uses for Circle A Folding Partitions are virtually limitless. 
There are two styles, and four surface treatments. Wherever 
effective subdivision is desired, there is a Circle A Folding Par- 
tition to completely suit the job. 


Cabinet work is the finest obtainable. 
completely housed and fool-proof. The latest type sprocket roller 
chain drive insures smooth, positive action. 
ball bearing swivel hangers. 


The sound- and odor-proofness of Circle A Folding Partitions 
cannot be surpassed by any other movable partition. 
Homasote or wood panel and Cabots Quilt, provide effective in- 
In addition, all small openings have been completely 
insulated with felt strips. 


The laminated construction of Circle A doors and the use of 
thoroughly seasoned hardwoods are proof against warping. 
Installed by Circle A engineers and guaranteed against faulty 
operation. Send today for illustrated data. 


Circle A Products Corporation 


625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Operating devices are 


Doors are hung on 


Celotex, 


Also Manufacturers of Circle A Sectional Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Kitchen 
Portable and Permanent Steel Grandstands, 


Portable Wood Bleachers. 





IRGE A FOLDING PARTITIONS 


->-Sound Insulated :- 
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Walls and ceilings should be dusted three times 
per year. 

B. Time. Classrooms should be ‘dusted in the 
morning before pupils arrive. 

Woodwork to be dusted on Saturdays. 

All other dusting should be performed during the 
three vacation periods. 

C. Appliances. A good quality of cheesecloth 
or cotton-flannel cloth, if properly used, should be 
satisfactory for dusting. They should, perhaps, be 
treated with good oil, such as furniture polish. The 
oil should be allowed to soak into the duster before 
use, and only enough used to catch and hold the 
dust. They should be taken frequently outside the 
building to free them from dust. Dry dusters should 
never be used. © 

VI. Cleaning and Polishing of Woodwork 
and Furniture 

A. Frequency. Woodwork and furniture should 
be thoroughly cleaned and polished three times per 
- year. In doing so, only the best grade of furniture 
polish should be used. A polish that will evaporate 
quickly and leave a glossy surface is recommended. 

VII. Washing Glass 

A. Frequency. Windows should be washed on 
the outside at the three vacation periods if possible. 
They should be washed on the inside at least once 
each month. 

B. Frequency of Washing Inside Glass. Glass 
of cases, cupboards, mirrors, etc., should be 
washed weekly. Glass of pictures should be washed 
at least three times per year. 

VIII. Toilet Cleaning 

A. Frequency of Cleaning Toilet-Room Floors. 
All toilet-room floors should be mopped or brushed 
daily. All small toilet rooms which are poorly 
ventilated and have little sunlight should be 
brushed from two to four times a day. 

B. Frequency of Cleaning Toilet Bowls, Seats, 
and Urinals. All toilet bowls, seats, and urinals 
should be cleaned at least once per day. This should 
be increased if necessary. Disinfectants should be 
used in all this cleaning. 

C. Time. Toilet-room floors should be cleaned 
every afternoon after school sessions. Parts of the 





floor, such as the space in front of urinals and 
toilet bowls, should be cleaned during school hours. 
IX. Blackboard Cleaning 

A. Frequency. All blackboards should — be 
cleaned thoroughly on Friday after school or on 
Saturday mornings. There should be daily clean- 
ing at noon intermission or after school as was 
suggested earlier in these regulations. 

X. Eraser Cleaning 

A. Frequency. There should be daily cleaning 
of erasers in rooms where blackboards get heavy 
use. In rooms having ordinary use, perhaps two 
times per week will be sufficient. This can be done 
after school and on Saturdays. It is unfair to ask 
children to do this work. 

XI. Other Cleaning 

A. Frequency. Chalk trays and cork bulletin 
boards, where such are provided, metal fixtures, 
drinking fountains, sinks, and lavatories, should 
receive constant attention and be kept spotlessly 
clean. Inkwells should be kept clean at all times, 
being filled when necessary. Basement rooms used 
for play, offices, restrooms, all should be given as 
careful attention as classrooms. Waste-paper 
baskets should be occasionally scrubbed in order 
to keep them clean. Chewing gum, ink stains and 
chalk and pencil marks on floors, walls, and furni- 
ture should be removed immediately. Sawdust and 
shavings from manual-training rooms, garbage from 
domestic-science rooms, should be removed daily. 
All waste papers, sweepings, excelsior, dirty rags, 
etc., should be burned immediately and not left 
overnight. Hand rails and door knobs should be 
frequently cleaned and disinfected. 

XII. Heating and Ventilating 

A. Method and Frequency of Firing. The 
method and frequency of firing shall be determined 
by the supervisor of buildings. Coal should not be 
piled on the floor in front of furnaces. Coal shall 
be brought from the bin to the furnace by means 
of a car on wheels, where it shall be left rather 
than dumped on the floor. 

B. Removal and Disposal of Ashes. Ashes 
should be removed from the furnace daily or more 
frequently if necessary. Never allow clinkers to 


remain in the furnace, and the ashes in the pit 
should be kept well below the grates. 

C. Temperature Control. Where thermostats 
are installed, it shall be the business of the custo- 
dian to inspect them regularly to see that all are 
in proper working condition. Rooms should be 
kept in wintertime at about 70 degrees. Tempera- 
tures must not fluctuate in different places in the 
buildings. 

XIII. Special Work 


A. Repairs. All minor repairs of any sort shall 
be made by the custodians in their buildings. All 
major repairs of plumbing, heating, ventilating, 
etc., shall be done by experts in their fields. 

B. Decorating. During the summer vacation it 
shall be the business of the custodian to assist in 
such decorating work as the supervisor of build- 
ings may prescribe. 

C. Clerical Duties. Custodians will be expected 
to occasionally keep records as to fuel consumption, 
room temperature, take yearly inventories, etc. 

D. Care of Grounds. The school grounds 
should be kept clean of rubbish and all marks 
from walks and buildings be removed. Where the 
grounds have grass, it shall be cut, trees and shrubs 
shall be trimmed and flowers cared for, if there 
are any. All snow in winter must be removed from 
the sidewalks by eight o'clock in the morning. Icy 
sidewalks shall be treated with salt or ashes if 
necessary. 

E. Custodial Duties. Custodians shall see that 
they have general control over school property. 
They will be responsible for opening and closing 
doors and gates if there are any. They shall prevent 
abuse of school property by children and adults, 
often acting as special police when given such 
power. They shall also exercise authority over 
pupils in toilet rooms and have incidental author- 
ity over pupils at entrances and in corridors, base- 
ments, and the playgrounds. 

F. Care of Clocks and Bells. Custodians shall 
see that all clocks are wound and regulated weekly. 
They shall also be required to operate fire gongs 
and ring any bells that may be prescribed by the 
principal. 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Do you know the fine points 
of the PEER VENT Unit? | 
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Union Hicu Scuoot, AKE it a point to visit some of the schools where PEERVENT Units 
Milwaukie, Ore. . : ; : 

endianed wich are in use and see for yourself how quietly and efficiently these units 

16 PEERVENT UNITs operate under varying conditions—It will be'a revelation to you—Also, 


F. M. Stokes, Archt. 
Hastorf-Lord Co., . : ‘ . a 
Heat. Contre. PEERFIN Radiator—the silent-running motor—the air filter—the mixing 


remove the front panel from one of these units and look inside—see the new 


damper. Then you will realize that PEERVENT Units are more than me- 


chanical equipment. 


ied 


PEERVENT Units have a proven durabil- the breathing line. With ordinary heating 
ity. Units built and installed 18 years ago systems this temperature variation is often 
are still in use and operating satisfactorily. as much as 10 degrees. PEERVENT Units 

Based on correct ventilation principles, are economical. As each unit is independent 


PEERVENT Units ensure a more even tem- from those in other rooms, only the units 





perature than ordinary types of heating sys- in occupied rooms need be operated. 
Fe ESO ERNIE LESAN - . 
} tems. When properly installed with cor- 
rectly located air inlets, PEERVENT Units Please write if you would like to talk to 


will keep the floor temperature in the school- our local resident engineer. You will be 


room within 2 degrees of the temperature at under no obligation. 
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PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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A Decorative 
Stairway Can 
Be Non-Slip, too! 


HIS wide, attractive stair- 

way is in the main lobby of 
one of Boston’s newest high 
schools. The entire treads have 
been made both permanently 
non-slip and extremely wear- 
resisting through the use of 
Alundum Aggregate. 


Years and years of the heaviest 
trafic will not cause any loss of 
non-slip effectiveness. And there 
are no grooves nor corrugations 
to Cause tripping. 


For every type of school stair- 
way — from the most elaborate 
and decorative to the most com- 
monplace — there is a Norton 
Floors product that will assure 
safety and permanence. 


a QR 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Detroit 
Cleveland Hartford 
Hamilton, Ont. 


(Concluded from Page 90) 


G. Fire Precautions. Custodians shall take all 
precautions against fires at school buildings. They 
shall see that fire-fighting apparatus is in proper 
condition. They shall also dispose of all oily coths, 
daily removing waste, papers, etc., in out-of-the- 
way places. In this way fire hazards will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

H. Miscellaneous Jobs. 

1. Care of the flag and proper display of same 
on all holidays. 

. Replenish toilet-room supplies. 

. Adjust seats and desks to fit children. 

. Keep inkwells supplied. 

. Move furniture for special programs. 

. Turn off electricity and water at night if 
prescribed by supervisor of buildings. 

7. The janitor shall be asked to run only such 
errands as are necessary in performance of his 
regular duties. 

8. Where two or more janitors are employed in 
the building, one must remain at the building at 
the noon hour on all school days and have author- 
ity over children at these periods if teachers are 
not present. 

9. Where milk is being distributed at the build- 
ings, the janitors will be asked to carry the empty 
bottles to some central point. 

10. He shall also care for sand boxes, sawdust, 
and modeling clay as prescribed by the teachers. 

11. He shall adjust all window shades at night. 

12. He shall serve as a guide to visitors who 
wish to find the principal’s office or any special 
room. 

13. In case no one is present to give first aid 
when injuries occur, he should act in that capacity 
if possible. 

14. Carry books and supplies for teachers. This 
should be done upon order of the principal. 

15. Custodians of buildings must be responsible 
for opening the buildings for evening meetings and 
seeing that there is proper conduct in and about 
the buildings at such times. They shall also have 
police power. 

16. The custodian may be required to assist in 
fire drills. 
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17. He shall be responsible for storing all goods 
delivered to the school. 

18. At no time is the custodian to leave the 
building without first notifying the principal. 

A STUDY OF SCHOOL-BUS COSTS 

“What is the ratio of depreciation to the total 
cost of operating a school bus? Is the rate of in- 
terest being paid too high if the item of interest 
cost is one sixth of the cost of operating a school 
bus?” 

These questions are asked and answered by 
Thomas L. Nelson, principal, Yuba City (Califor- 
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MODERN CONTRADICTIONS 

To know your statistics without surrender 
to a mechanistic education, to be willing pa- 
tiently to measure without substituting meas- 
urement for thinking, to have a philosophy of 
education and to work toward it without los- 
ing touch with the feasible and practicable, 
to be neither so progressive that the past 
means nothing nor so conservative that your 
face is not toward the light — these are some 
of the glorious contradictions in the modern 
educational creed—Dr. B. R. Buckingham 

Education has been defined fairly often, but 
it is a word of wide significance and one that 
invites redefinition, particularly if we are to 
see its relation to the museum of art. It is not 
a concept that can be tersely summed up in a 
single sentence. Since it is always in a state of 
growth toward something, it is in a knowl- 
edge of its goal that it can best be under- 
stood. The purpose of education is to help 
the individual to lead the “good life” —a life 
of satisfactory adjustment to the needs and 
circumstances which confront him —a life in 
which the individual is capable of fulfilling 
his own needs, both material and spiritual, so 
that he may be in no sense a parasite —Rob- 
erta Murray Fansler. 
Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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nia) Union High School. Through a careful cost- 
accounting system, Mr. Nelson is able to present 
some illuminating figures. He presents a table 
which is a summary of the expenses involved in 
operating a bus during the school year 1928-29. 
The average annual mileage is 7,465; the average 
seating capacity, 35. 

Average Annual 





Cost Items Cost Per Bus 
IN, 56x85 pes gepceaeltncnvecensessaiseene titties renaisteais $ 525.45 
RNID ils akiioce ton skaxaatedercdinoicbacabravaneatudaesiveasuniiaisivensess 272.85 
NN edocs ssseaiwinstatnaicaansaninOstNE 97.50 
SN ids coon ens savdagiebein anise antasei ieee Caaenreaseuts 136.88 
NI SEE ta eit rin Ia Sey tad i ee Neamt 9.37 
I aiias ip eieh ipa taasuicsSie hes kehalab inanerdistepa dain orestiseeseet 17.51 
BEE OR OOO di icsicirnisiceniccsciniannasnanian 190.04 
Oe IIIS: saa rvecicinieinisisincaseariunnmniicadanin 412.50 

$1,662.10 


Mr. Nelson comments upon the fact that the 
interest rate is too high, and that the cost for tires 
was low because the tires were new. He points out 
that nearly one third of the cost lies in the item 
of depreciation. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
WILL MEET AT DETROIT 

President Norman R. Crozier has announced that 
the Department of Superintendence will hold its 
61st annual meeting February 22-26, 1931, at 
Detroit, Mich. The headquarters, registration 
booth, general sessions, and exhibits will be housed 
in the Masonic Temple, which is conveniently 
located in the downtown section near the hotels. 

Complete information may be obtained from Mr. 
S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

GROUP INSURANCE IN IOWA 

Approximately $650,000 insurance is being car- 
ried by Iowa superintendents of schools, under a 
group-insurance plan promoted by the Iowa teach- 
ers’ association. The insurance which became effec- 
tive April 1, is available to every superintendent of 
schools in lowa who is a member of the association. 

It is planned to extend the insurance to teach- 
ers and supervisors as the demand warrants. The 
rate for the superintendents’ group is $9 per 
thousand. 





























Save and Beautify— with Steel 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


Modern Schools cannot be ham- 
pered by antique storage methods 
and equipment. Today, sanita- 
tion, safety from fire, appearance 
and adaptability are prime re- 
quirements, and old fashioned 
cloak rooms, wardrobes, and 
wooden lockers have to go. 


The answer to this need is 
found in Durabilt Steel Lockers, 
which are well known for their 
features of strength, beauty and 
durability. 

Durabilt Steel Lockers reduce 
fire hazards, they save space and 
are absolutely sanitary and warp- 
proof. With their beautiful baked- 
on enameled finishes in colors to 
harmonize with any interior trim 
and decorative scheme, they add 
the “final touch” to any school 
corridor or locker room. 

Durabilt Steel Lockers are un- 
usually quiet in operation. The 
latching device is tamper-proof 
and further security is gained by 
attaching the lock to inside of 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 





door without exposed bolt heads. 
The rigid angle iron door frame, 
scientifically reinforced door, full- 
looped, five-knuckle reinforced 
hinges and other exclusive fea- 
tures of Durabilt construction 


are fully covered in our folder 
No. 6000. 


All of these points are of ut- 
most importance to school execu- 
tives who have new buildings con- 
templated or under construction. 
The selection of the correct stor- 
age equipment will be the means 
of saving time, money and labor 
for them. 


A Durabilt Representative 
would welcome an opportunity 
to consult with you on your lock- 
er and cabinet requirements. For 
complete information on our 
products or as to the service 
Durabilt can render, phone our 
nearest Sales Office or write us 
direct at Aurora. A call from one 
of our Locker Engineers entails 
no obligation. 


V0 better built thar Duvabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities AURORA,ILL. 
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STRIKING SIMPLICITY 


OF DESIGN... 


EQUALLY STRIKING 
ECONOMY OF UPKEEP! 


The trim, smooth lines of the Bradley 
Washfountain are an indication of the 
care with which this new wash-fixture has 
been designed. The wide bowl is large 
enough to accommodate ten or more stu- 
dents at one time, while the patented 
central spray-head delivers a strong, tull 
spray downward into the bottom of the 
bowl at such an angle as to render the 
bowl self-flushing. Suds and dirty water 
are carried away through the central 
drain, never left standing after wash-up 
period. There is plenty of clean, running 
water at all times. And students may 
wash quickly, too, without crowding, a 
feature particularly appreciated in Trade, 
or Manual Arts Schools. 

There are only two supply connections 
necessary for a Bradley Washfountain, 
the same as those in an individual wash- 
bowl. Bradley-equipped washrooms save 





BIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 


as much as 80% on 
water bills and have 
no multitude of con- 
nections and drains 
to keep in order. 
Bradleys cost only 
half as much to in- 
stall and never wear out. They can even 
be furnished with low pedestals when very 
small children are to be accommodated. 

The simplicity of Bradley design makes 
it the most attractive and the most eco- 
nomical wash-fixture you can select for 
your school washrooms, whether vou are 
building or remodeling. In the latter case, 
your present piping connections can be 
used. 

Why not confer at once with our rep- 
resentative who will help you with your 
plans without obligation? Ask for the 
illustrated Bradley catalog. 






A Type “A” Bradley 
Washfountain as 
shown here will ac- 
commodate ten or more 
students without 
crowding. All fixtures 
of the Bradley Wash- 
fountain are of heavy 
brass, chromium plat- 
ed... a refinement 
which comes to you 
at no extra cost. 


Ask for the well illus- 
trated Bradley Cata- 
log. Your copy free 
on request. 





BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2223 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE STATUS OF THE RADIO IN 
SCHOOLWORK 

The part the Federal Government should play 
in the utilization of the radio for educational pur- 
poses should be that of a research and advisory 
agency, according to the opinion of 28 state 
superintendents and commissioners of education 
who were canvassed by the advisory committee, 
appointed by the secretary of the Department of 
the Interior. 

In the statement to the committee, the superin- 
tendents thought that educational broadcasting 
should be given Federal direction. Fourteen be- 
lieved that such supervision was desirable, and 
8 thought it was not. Ten superintendents be- 
lieved it was necessary, and 12 thought it was not. 

Eight superintendents thought that the Federal 
Government should lend financial support to the 
work, 6 thought that it should operate its own 
stations, and 15 thought that it should regulate 
hours and programs. Thirteen thought that it 
should develop programs. Twenty thought that the 
Federal Government should conduct research and 
supply data on the subject, and 14 thought that 
its proper province was advisory assistance. 

In the matter of the value of school programs, 
13 thought they were valuable, 12 were uncertain, 
and 2 thought they were of no value. When asked 
if they thought broadcasting could be made edu- 
cationally useful, 27 superintendents answered in 
the affirmative, while 1 was doubtful. 

It was recommended that each state appoint a 
committee for the study and evaluation of radio 
education procedure. It was also recommended 
that the government reserve some of its facilities 
for educational purposes. 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOLS 

William John Cooper, the United States com- 
missioner of education, holds that schoolmen should 
adopt the radio and the talking picture as the 
new tools of education. 

At Zanesville, Ohio, the radio has been used in 
two schools in presenting educational programs. 
Supt. C. T. Prose believes that by placing radios 
in schools and devoting a part of the day to recep- 
tion of educational programs, the pupil will be 


more interested in this type of instruction. It is 
pointed out that actual addresses from national 
leaders and authorities on various subjects are 
brought to the student through the use of radio. 

The Toledo Blade recently said: ‘Radio pro- 
grams could be arranged which would have potent 
value in increasing music appreciation among the 
pupils of the schools. Much cultural inspiration 
could be given in other lines of art. Many of the 
historical episodes offered recently by studio casts 
could be turned to valuable use by classes of the 
upper grades or of high schools, if radios were 
available. Parts of the great literary works could 
be vitalized through the microphone. University 
stations could turn attention to programs which 
would awaken pupils’ interest in science and in 
college training. Careful superintendency should be 
given to make radio a master teacher to awaken 
new thoughts. This new teacher should be made 
to speak especially to the rural, the remote, and 
the meager-privileged classrooms of the country’s 
wide stretches.” 

Russell Willson, president of the Indianapolis 
board of education, at a recent meeting asserted 
that he was opposed to putting a radio in any 
school in Indianapolis. The board, he said, can- 
not stand the expense of at least $200 for wiring 
a building for a loudspeaker in the schoolrooms. 
He mentioned that there are 86 public schools in 
the city. Two other board members, Julian Wetzel 
and Lewis Whiteman, asserted opposition to such 
a proposal. “I question very much the advisability 
of radios in schools for entertainment or instruc- 
tion,’ Mr. Wetzel said. Mr. Whiteman interposed 
that he couldn’t see “how the radio would be of 
any benefit in instruction, since there are only 
certain programs at certain times that are of value 
to school children.” 

The movement to install the radio in the schools 
of Portland, Oregon, in an experimental way has 
been inaugurated by Horace Mecklem, a member 
of the board of education. 

In an article by Miss Bertha Palmer, she writes: 
“We can agree on these three propositions: First, 
that our greatest need as a nation of self-governed 
citizens is more and better education; second, that 


radio is the greatest modern invention in the 
science of communication; third, that if radio and 
education can be geared into effective partnership 
on a sound basis and with skilled guidance, the 
good that can come of that partnership may be 
beyond all reckoning.” 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TRUSTEES OF NEW 
YORK HOLD MEETING 

The Associated School Boards and Trustees of 
New York state held their annual meeting on 
Thursday, May 1, at Saratoga Springs. Hon. W. 
I). Eddy, mayor of Saratoga Springs, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Mr. A. J. Pierce, of Sara- 
toga Springs, responded. 

The opening address was made by Mr. H. S. 
Rivenburgh, president of the Hudson board. Mr. 
Joseph H. Hixson, director of the buildings and 
grounds division of the state education depart- 
ment, talked on the subject, “The Value of a 
School-Building Survey”; Mr. E. E. Jones, super- 
intendent of schools at Mechanicsville, discussed 
“Campaign Organization to Secure School Bonds 
for Capital Outlay”; and Mr. M. C. Smith, of 
—_ took the subject, “Single-Salary Sched- 
ules.” 

At the afternoon session, Dr. H. H. Horner, 
executive secretary of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, talked on “An Educational Inventory”; 
Mr. Harris Crandall, of Saratoga Springs, discussed 
“Tuition for Nonresident Pupils’; Mr. F. H. 
Wood, president of the school board of Chatham, 
talked on “The Improvement of School Opportu- 
nities Through Centralization’”; and Mrs. Eva A. 
Judkins, of Glens Falls, discussed the benefits to 
be derived from membership in the association. 

At the evening session, Dr. Arvie Eldred, of 
Troy, N. Y., discussed “Educational Legislation in 
1930,” and Dr. R. H. Claxon, of Saratoga Springs, 
talked on “The Democratization of Education.” 


—Perth Amboy, N. J. Upon the recommenda- 


tion of Supt. W. C. McGinnis, the board of edu- 
cation has abolished the semiannual promotion 
plan. The action was taken after the teachers, 
supervisors, and principals had recommended that 
the change be made. 








SEVENTY-FIFTH 


The requirements of students who have practically 
achieved their full growth is answered by the 16- 
inch Exrenio closet, C 70204. 
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For adolescent children this Speepex 
closet, C11O41 is indicated. It is 15 inches 
high and has an extended lip. 
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we oe roe 
For children in the early 
grades, Crane Co. designed 
this 13%-inch Saneto Jr. 
closet, CI0675. 


Medical authorities recommended 
this design 


The most modern of school toilets 
are these. Medical authorities found 
that health habits, particularly those 
of children, are affected by the 
height of closet bowls. So Crane 
Co. built these three types. Each 
one in height and proportions, 
conforms to the requirements of a 


specific group. 


The newest ideals in sanitation 
inspired their construction, vigor- 


ous syphon-jet action, “water con- 


Valves be 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


trolled’’ flushing—and extra full 
water seal to guard against back 


leakage of gases. 


The ware they are made of is— 
naturally —stainless, easily cleaned 


twice-fired vitreous china. 


For schools, these closets mark a 
new and important advance. Full 
information concerning them, and 
their health guarding features, may 
be had by writing to Crane Co. or 


visiting the nearest Crane branch. 


ANE* 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-four Cities 
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= \RESPONSBILIT 
> RELIEVED 


Recess period! Play-minded youngsters rush to the 
playground to give vent to their pent-up excess 
energies. Caution is abandoned. Discipline is 
inadequate, to stop their racing feet from run- 


ning into dangerous traffic lanes. Safety must be 
enforced. 


With Anchor Protection children play in safety. 
Your responsibility is relieved. An Anchor Fence 
provides positive protection at the boundaries of 
your playground. 


An Anchor Fencing: Specialist is located near 
you. Just phone or write, and his services will be 
placed at your disposal. Or, ask for complete 
catalog of Anchor School Fences. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Hartford Houston Los Angeles Mineola, L. I. Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult your local classified directory. 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
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WORLD’S MOST | 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF GRASS CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT 








Ideal Power Mowers mean economy and 
better grass on every cutting job too 
large for hand mowing and too small 
for gang mowers. 


Ideal Roller Power Mowers roll and 
condition the sod while cutting. This 
added service insures freedom from 
little bumps and hollows. Only con- 
tinuous rolling can provide a really per- 
fect sod. Two sizes—22- and 30-inch 
cut. (30-inch illustrated above.) 


Ideal Wheel Type Mowers handle easily 
on difficult cutting jobs, and cover a 
surprisingly large acreage each day. 
They cut right into heavy and tough 
grass—hold easily on hilly or terraced 
ground. Two sizes, 20- and 25-inch cut. 


Write today for the reasons why Ideals 
are the choice at many of our biggest 
schools in the country. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
435 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 









BRANCHES: 
413 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
273 Boylston Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


237 Lafayette Street, 
New York City 


161 Vester Street, 
Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. 


Dealers in all principal cities 
Canadian Distributors: 
Aikenhead Hdw. Ltd. 17 Temperance St. Toronto, Ont. 


IDEAL 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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Representative Users of NORTH 
“All-Relay” Systems 


Harvard University 
Union-Endicott High School 
Endicott, New York 
Hillsborough High School 
Tampa, Fla. 
Washington State Normal 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
Calumet High School 
Chicago, IIl. 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Hayes School 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Woodward High School 
Toledo, Ohio 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW 
OF THE MANY SATISFIED USERS 


School Telephones 
Without Operators and 
Without Maintenance 


é 


Keeping abreast of improvements in school equipment, modern Automatic 
Telephones have established a permanent place in Public Schools, High Schools 


and Colleges. 


The detail and routine of school management are lightened, steps and time are 
saved, interruptions are minimized, and Principal, faculty and pupils are all bene- 
fited by the use of the modern school telephone system. 

A miracle of modern telephone engineering achievement is the NORTH “ALL- 
RELAY” AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM which, by elimination of all 
delicate and troublesome mechanism, assures uninterrupted service and freedom 


from maintenance expense. 


Simple in construction and easy to operate, the system is incomparably fast, 


accurate and dependable. 


The North “All-Relay” System requires no operator, it is automatic, instant in 


operation and ready to serve day or night. 


It offers a number of special features such as Code Call, Conference Service 


and Emergency Alarm. 


Backed by years of experience and scores of satisfactory installations in 
schools, the North “All-Relay” System is worthy of careful investigation for 


YOUR school. 


Your letter asking for further facts is a logical first step toward satisfactory 


telephone service. 


THe NORTH ee MFG.CO. 


(ereteee n-finite 
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—Svupt. L. A. Manoney, of Moline, IIL, 
been reélected for the next year. 

—Svupt. M. M. SHELL, of Correctionville, Iowa, 
has been reéle:ted for another year. 
Supt. C. J. Vance, of Danville, IIL, 
reélected for another three-year term. 


has 





has been 





Pror. W. S. Monroe, director of the bureau 
of education research of the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed acting dean of the College of 
Education, to succeed the late Charles E. Chadsey. 
Prof. Monroe has been associated with the bureau 
of educational research since 1919, when he be- 
came assistant director of the bureau. 


—Svupt. L. H. Dominick, of Wahpeton, N. Dak., 
has been reélected for another year. 


—Svupt. H. L. Forp, of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 


—Mkr. A. E. THompson, of Washburn, N. Dak., 
is a candidate for the nomination for state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


—S. Epcar Downs was reélected superintendent 
of Lower Merion township, Pa., for a term of 
four years. 


—CLAupDE A. BRUNER resigned the school super- 
intendency of Washington C. H. Ohio. His resigna- 
tion terminates a disagreement between citizens as 
to his reélection. 


—CwHar.es E. Dickey was reélected superin- 
tendent of Alleghany county, Pa. He has held the 
office since 1922, succeeding the late Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton who held the office for 35 years. 











—Svupt. Harry E. Moore, of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
has been reélected for a fourth term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. The Fairbanks school is 
the farthest north under the United States Flag. 

—Supt. W. W. ANKENBRAND, of Charleston, IIl., 
has been reélected for a new three-year term, be- 
ginning with July 1. Mr. Ankenbrand is serving 
his third year as superintendent of schools at 
Charleston. Mr. U. B. Jeffries has been reélected 
as principal of the high school, with an increase 
in salary. 

—Svpt. H. A. Sparr, of Staunton, IIL, 
reelected for a second two-year term. 


has been 


—Dr. WitttAm A. Boylan, formerly associate 
superintendent of schools of New York City, has 
taken up his duties as president of the Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York. 


—Mr. Tuomas W. Morcan, formerly principal 
of the high school at New Lexington, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools. Mr. Mor- 
gan succeeds C. E. Oxley. 


—Svupt. C. E. Jomner, of LeRoy, IIL, 
unanimously reélected for a twelfth consecutive 
term. Mr. Joiner has completed eleven years of 
service as joint superintendent of the city schools 
of LeRoy and of the Empire Township High 
School. 


—Svupt. H. Lee Hunt, of New Hartford, Iowa, 
has been reélected for another year. 


—Mr. B. E. Bearp, of Northwood, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Webster 
City. 





Mr. EtMer B. Jounson, of Chicago, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


—Svupt. W. E. DriskIL1, of Stockdale, Tex., has 
been reélected for another year. 


—Mr. A. W. Fercuson, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
York. Mr. Ferguson succeeds R. O. Stoops, who 
has resigned. 


has been 


—Mrkr. E. E. Butcuer, for the past three years 
superintendent of schools at Shelbyville, Ky., has 
resigned and will enter the graduate school of the 
University of Chicago to complete work leading 
to the doctor of philosophy degree. Mr. Butcher 
recently was awarded a fellowship at the Univer- 
sity and will pursue special work there during the 
summer session. 


—Pennsylvania State College will this summer, 
in its sessions for superintendents and principals, 
devote considerable attention to radio education 
as a coming aid of the schools. The Ohio School 
of the Air will codperate by sending a representa- 
tive who will tell of the extent and limitations of 
radio for school use, as determined by many 
months of experience. 


—The Ohio State University, Columbus, will 
conduct an Institute for Education by Radio from 
June 23 to July 3, on the university campus. The 
institute, which is the first of its kind, will take up 
the possibilities of radio in education and will be 
directed especially to educators who are interested 
in the subject. 


—Supt. W. A. WALLS, of Kent, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a four-year term. Mr. Walls served 
as superintendent of schools from 1910 to 1915, 
and in 1920 was again elected as head of the school 
system. He was twice reélected for three-year 
terms, and his present reélection is for a second 
four-year term. 


—Svurpt. F. P. Geicer, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, has been reélected for a term of three years. 
Mr. Geiger has completed five years of service in 
the schools. 


—Supt. W. D. Dartiine, of Carroll, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a sixth term. 


—Svpt. E. C. Dicer, of Millersport, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a two-year term. 


—Svupt. A. E. Moopy, of Bedford, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new term of four years, after 
completing twelve consecutive years of service in 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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<The Great SPOT-STOPPER. _ wnsine 





SEO SE ARNE NANO NEIE ROE MIO ENTER SEATON NNER RINE 





W RITE today for interesting book- 
let, ““Velumina Wallhide — the 
Great Spot Stopper” for complete in- 
formation about this great contribution 
to safe, economical school painting. 


LEAN, spotless school walls have 


academic worth — as surely as the 


7 
curriculum itself. They teach the lessons Velum ina 
of sanitation and hygiene — in the same 


way that poorly finished walls foster slov- W; 1 1 | 


enliness and carelessness. Today, teach- 
ee 
First Coater and 





ers recognize such non-textbook influ- 
ences that hinder student character 


building and fight them as they would 
obsolete text books. 











#* PITTSBURGH PLATE | 





7 eT 
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Six hours between coats! Greater covering capacity! These 
alone are important Velumina Wallhide advantages. But 
there are others— others more important to the finished results. 


Velumina Wallhide stops - 
spots! The Undercoater— {3m 
a marvel of paint chemis- Ga 
try —seals the surface of “QiRNan 
even uncured plaster; pre- the first coat skips or 
vents spots and blemishes where knobs of plaster 
caused by alkali, lime or Stops tt ‘he have been knocked off. 
moisture. It holds itself S D OT Tint Velumina Wall- 
out. — stops unequal ab- hide to soft, beautiful 
sorption—isacheck againstspots tones with oil colors. Two 
on new or old work, brick, wood, coats are all you’ll need—the 
cement or plaster. second within six hours if 
Velumina Wallhide is elastic mecessary, even before the 
and tenacious and lends these first is entirely dry. The result 
qualities to the covering coat! If isa beautiful finish, smooth 
that covering coat is Velumina and dust-proof, economical 
Wallhide Finishing Flat (though in first cost and upkeep ex- 
you can use any good finishing pense — for easy washing 
paint)— you have double protec- takes the place of repainting. 


tion against trouble. For 
it, too, is surface-sealing 
and spot-proof. No dan- 
ger of blemishes where 





Its time-saving and economy, 
its remarkable“spot stopping” 
and incomparable two-coat 
results recommend Velu- 
mina Wallhide especially for 


Finishing Flat 


Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
L AS S O Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
e Portland,Ore.~Los Angeles Cal. 


A 5620-II-C 


school and building work. 





Time and Money 
in School Painting 
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Begin Now to Replace Old 


Toilet Stalls 


June . . . Commencement . .. empty 
school buildings! Now certainly is the time 
to take out those unsightly, unsanitary, old 
toilet stalls and replace them with modern, 
easily installed WeISTEEL compartments. 


WeiSTEEL toilet compartments are par- 
ticularly suited for rehabilitation work because 
they are universally adaptable, and easily fit 
in with existing structural conditions. The 
typical WeISTEEL installation shown to the 
right replaced an “old timer” like the one to 
the left. Substantially built, these partitions 
resist rough usage of careless, thought- 
less children, and it is no job at all to keep 
WEISTEEL clean. 

Plan now for WerSTEEL in your schools. 
Your specific problems will be worked out in 
detail by competent WEISTEEL engineers-~ 
without charge and without obligation. 
You'll be surprised how extremely moderate 
will be the rehabilitation cost. . . . The 
Henry Weis Mec. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 





EISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS--COMPARTMENTS--CUBICLES 








(Continued from Page 97) 
the schools. The reélection provided for a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 
—Supt. J. E. Bryan, of Bessemer, Ala., has 
been reélected for a new term of three years, at 
an increased salary. 


—Mkr. Ernest H. Cox has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Elizabethton, Tenn., to suc- 
ceed W. K. Main, who retires at the close of the 
school term in June. 


—Svupt. C. W. Bovucuer, of Valparaiso, Ind., 
has announced his retirement on August 1. Mr. 
Boucher is 80 years old and has completed fifteen 
years as head of the school system. 


—Svpt. R. E. Stone, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a term of three years, with 
an increase in salary. 


—Supt. T. E. Hook, of Troy, Ohio, has recently 
been reélected for a four-year term, at a salary of 
$5,000 per year. Superintendent Hook is com- 
pleting his eleventh year in his present position. 


—Supt. L. A. Hartiey, of Guymon, Okla., has 
been reélected for the next year, with a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 


—SYLVESTER B. DUNLAP was unanimously re- 
élected superintendent of Lycoming county, Pa. 
GEORGE A. FERRELL was reappointed assistant 
superintendent. 


—Supt. Georce Moyer, of Makoti, N. Dak., 
has been elected as president of the northwest 
division of the North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion. Supt. E. R. MANNING, of Donnybrook, was 
elected as vice-president. 


—SuptT. JosepH B. RicHey, of McKeesport, 
Pa., has been reélected for his 29th consecutive 
year of service. Mr. Richey will this year enter 
upon his ninth term as head of the school system. 


—SuvptT. J. F. Witey, of Elkhart, Ind., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 


—Supt. H. A. McKean, of Orting, Wash., has 
been reélected for another term. 


—Mr. N. D. Morcan has resigned as state 
superintendent of schools in Wyoming, to accept 
the superintendency of the Campbell County High 
School. 

—Mr. JoHN W. Gopparp, of Cheney, Wash., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Centralia. 


—Mr. Abert E. CorFMaAn, formerly principal 
of the high school at Brush, Colo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed R. D. Case. 
Mr. Corfman is a graduate of Denver University 
and holds two degrees given by that institution. 


—Svupt. B. C. Fowier, of DeWitt, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 


—Mr. T. J. KNaApp, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Highland Park, Mich., has been elected 
head of the school system at Northville, to suc- 
ceed W. H. Gordon. Mr. Knapp resigned at High- 
land Park four years ago, to continue his graduate 
studies at the University of Michigan. 

—Svurpt. C. O. CALLAHAN, of Green Springs, 
Ohio, has been reélected for another year. 


—Svupt. L. D. HuUNGERForRD, of Mitchell, Iowa, 
has been reélected for a new three-year term. 


—Mkr. E. W. Jorpan, of Spencerville, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pataskala, 
for a three-year term. 


—Supt. W. O. Stark, of Belleville, Kans., has 
been reélected for a seventh term. 


—SvupT. O. O. Younc, of Galesburg, IIl., has 
been reélected for another year, with a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 


—Mkr. C. Epwarp BENperR, of Cadiz, Ohio, has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Co- 
lumbiana. 


—Svupt. S. B. Butick, of Scottdale, Pa., has 
been reélected for a new four-year term. 


—Supt. J. H. Dyer, of Scranton, Pa., has been 
reélected for a new term of four years. 


—Mr. Mevers B. Horner has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Washington, Pa., for 
a four-year term. 


—Mr. Tuomas H. Forp, director of research at 
Reading. Pa., has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, beginning with July 1. Mr. 
Ford will continue his work as research director 
in conjunction wjth his new duties. 

—Mr. J. F. PupERBAUGH has been reélected as 
superintendent of schools at Lock Haven, Pa., for 
a four-year term. 

—Svupt. CHares E. Carter, of Franklin, Pa., 
has been reélected for a new term of four years. 

—Svupt. ARTHUR G. Stetson, of Titusville, Pa., 
has been reélected for a full term of four years. 

—Supt. H. J. Wickey, of Middletown, Pa., has 
been reélected for a four-year term. 

—Mr. JoHN E. SHAMBACH, of Westmont, Pa., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Sunbury. 

—Svrpt. Ropert E. Laramy, of Altoona, Pa., 
has been reélected for a third term. 

—Mr. R. D. WEtcH has been reélected as 
superintendent of schools at Kane, Pa. 

—Svupt. JAMEs F. BuTTERWORTH, of Bradford, 
Pa., has been reélected for a new term, after com- 
pleting twelve years of service. 

—Svupt. G. E. Zerross, of Clearfield, Pa., has 
been reélected for a sixth term. 

—Supt. JoHN H. STEINER, of Quincy, IIl., has 
been reélected for his eighth term. 

—Svupt. E. M. Batssaucnu, of Lansford, Pa., 
has been reélected for a four-year term. 

—Svupt. F. H. Patnter, of Jersey Shore, Pa., 
has been reélected for a new term of four years. 

—Supt. E. W. IRELAND, of Summerville, Mass., 
has been reélected for another term. 

—JoHN R. WALTON, former superintendent of 
schools at Huron, Ohio, died at Perrysville, on 
April 9. 

—Mr. Ropsert Witson, of Dahlgren, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of ,schools at Mc- 
Leansboro. 

—Supt. S. G. REINERTSEN, of Moorhead, Minn., 
has been reélected for a fifth consecutive term. 

(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Royal 


The valve that can't be held 


open to waste water 





Marine 


The valve that handles 


“bad"’ water easily 





Gem 


The best vaive in the low- 


priced field 


SLOAN 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Butte, Mont. Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo. Newark, N. J. Richmond, Va, 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. New Orleans, La. San Francisco 
Cincinnati, Ohio Durham, Conn. Memphis, Tenn. New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. Minnecpolis, Minn. Oklahoma City, Okla St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Denver, Colo. Indianapolis, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Tampa, Florida 


Licensed Mfrs. and Distributors for Canada —Mueller, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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Unfailing service in over 


5000 schools 


Sloan Royal Flush Valves are the choice of the vast majority of school 
architects and are giving unfailing service in more than five thousand of the 


nation's finest schools. 


The Royal Seat-Operated owes it 
leadership to the rugged construction and 
economy of operation so necessary in all 
school equipment. It is impossible to hold 
a Royal open to waste water— it shuts off 
automatically after giving a full, cleansing 
flush. It is impossible to tamper with this 
adjustment— every valve in the building 


operates uniformly. 


This assurance of trouble-free 
operation is found in every product of the 
Sloan Valve Company, an organization 
devoted tothe manufacture of flush valves 


VALVE COMPANY e CHICAGO e 
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exclusively for over twenty years. . Every 
flushing equipment requirement is met by 
one of the three famous Sloan Valves— 
Royal, Marine or Gem. The Sloan Syphon- 
Preventor is available with any Sloan 
Valve at no additional cost. 


There is a Sloan representative in 
your locality who will be glad to assist you 
in modernizing your flushing equipment. 
Use your telephone directory in any of 
the cities listed below or write us at 4300 
West Lake Street, Chicago. No obligation, 
of course. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Solarize for Sanitation 



















NDOORS or out-of-doors, in finely appointed 

offices, in classrooms or in workshops, in spot- 
less cafeterias or on the playground, there is a 
Solar that just fits in. Solar Self-Closing Recep- 
tacles are available in a wide variety of styles, 
shapes and finishes, yet they are all identical in 
principle and all equal in their ability to render 
life-long, trouble-free service. Wherever waste 
accumulates, Solars will help you in your constant 
war against disease, fire, disorder, and expense. 


Solar Self-Closing Receptacles reduce cleaning 
costs, eliminate fire-hazard, promote sanitation, 


tacle. 


ates. 


reduce plumbing expense, harmonize with their 
surroundings and last a life-time. 

There is only ONE Solar Self-Closing Recep- 
You are familiar with it. You have seen 
it and you have used it yourself in schools, hos- 
pitals, railway stations, public buildings, offices, 
on city sidewalks and in parks. It is a familiar 
sight wherever you go, and you know from 
personal experience the ease and quietness with 
which its one-piece, gravity controlled top oper- 
The Solar deserves a place in YOUR 
school. It will pay for itself in a surprisingly 
short time. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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—Mkr. Ira Tweepy, of Rupert, Idaho, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kellogg to 
succeed C. D. Yates. 

—Supt. C. E. CuHraAneE, of Boonville, Mo., has 
been reélected for his eighteenth consecutive term. 

—Svupt. T. E. Hook, of Troy, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a new term of four years. 


—Svuprt. G. J. Barry, of Hondo, Tex., has been 
reélected for a third year. 

—Supt. A. M. WEAvER, of Williamsport, Pa., 
has been reélected for another year. 

—NMkr. A. B. ConkKLIN has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Bowling Green, Ohio, to 
succeed D. C. Bryant. 

—Svupt. O. D. Hutse, of Moville, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another term. 

—Supt. H. E. Stover, of Lewisburg, Pa., has 
been reélected for a new term of three years. 

—Supt. S. M. ArcHer, of New Bremen, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. F. S. Grrmore, of Mingo Junction, W. 
Va., has been reélected for another term. 

—Supt. L. N. Farrin, of Putnam, Conn., has 
been reélected for another year. 

—Supt. J. M. Cannon, of Athens, Ala., has 
been reélected for a five-year term. 

—Supt. J. W. Fausey, of Gibsonburg, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new term of three years. 

—SvuptT. H. H. McLean, of Melvin, Mich., has 
been reélected for a new term. 

—Mkr. E. H. BLack, of Bristow, Okla., has been 
reélected for another three-year term. 

—Supt. M. F. CHERVERS, of Elberon, Iowa, has 
been reélected as superintendent for another year. 

—Supt. C. E. Jorner, of Leroy, Ill., has been 
reélected for a twelfth year. 

—Svpt. A. E. Fisher, of Wymore, Nebr., has 
been elected president of the Nebraska School- 


masters’ Club. Supt. S. L. CLements, of Peru, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


—Supt. A. C. Newron, of Big Lake, Tex., has 
been reélected for another year. 

—Mr. Harry E. GREEN, 63, superintendent of 
schools of Robinson, Ill., died suddenly at his home 
on May 2. 

—Mkr. J. R. Nutt, of Akeley, Minn., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Delano for 
the next year. 


—Supt. E. N. Dietricu, of Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a five-year term. 


—Supt. O. A. Reetz, of Shawano, Wis., has 
been reélected for a new two-year term. 


—Mrkr. L. E. Loos, of Chrisman, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Shelbyville. 


—Mr. H. O. Burcess, of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Speedway for a two-year term. 


—Mkr. M. V. FERGUSON has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Kern Road, Mich., to 


take a position with the Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pa. 


—Supt. W. F. Bonar, of Minerva, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another two-year term. 


—Mkr. A. E. Gower, of Plain City, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Bell- 
brook. 


—Supt. J. W. Wyanpt, of Bryan, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another term. 


—Supt. C. B. Mummanrt, of Serena, IIl., has 
been elected to head the schools of Prophetstown 
during the next year. 


—Mrkr. J. A. DALRYMPLE, of Fenton, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Farming- 
ton for a two-year term. 


—Mrk. F. E. Lurton, of Aitkin, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Frazee. 


—Supt. D. L. Mussetman, of Risingsun, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a two-year term. 


—Mkr. W. T. Wittiams, of Glasgow, Mo., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Burling- 
ton Junction. 





Supt. R. F. STEELE, of Milford, Ill., has been 
reélected for the next year. 

—Mr. J. L. YADEN, of Moultrie, Ga., has been 
elected president of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. L. M. Lester, of Griffin, was elected 
as treasurer. 


Mr. E. R. Rocers, of Warsaw, Ill, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Carthage. 

—Mr. W. L. Atwoop, of Washington Center, 
Ind., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Coloma, Mich. 

—Supt. J. M. Locan, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 

—Supt. Evucene LaRowe, of Dist. 89, May- 


wood, Ill., was rélected for his eighteenth consec- 
utive term. 





—Mr. Omar CARMICHAEL, supervising principal 
of schools at Tampa, Fla., has resigned and will 
take graduate work at Columbia University for 
the doctor of philosophy degree. 


—Svupt. H. C. Bett, of Luverne, Minn., has 
been reélected for his eighteenth term. 


—Mrkr. Lewis ApAms, of Burlingame, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Adams, 
to succeed C. R. Holbrook. 


—Svpt. A. J. MitcHELL, of Nogales, Ariz., has 
been reélected for a new term. 


—Svupt. F. E. Perkins, of Crosby, Minn., has 
been reélected for another term. 


—Mr. L. KimMMEL has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Golconda, IIl., to succeed Herbert 
Jay. 

—Supt. A. R. Boone, of Carbondale, IIl., has 
been reélected for a new term of three years. 


—Mkr. Roy J. Wasson has been elected assistant 
assistant superintendent of schools at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The office is a new one, created to 
replace two elementary-supervisor offices. Mr. 
Wasson, who is a graduate of Cornell University 
in the class of 1918, holds an A.B. degree from 
Cornell, and is pursuing graduate work leading to 
a doctor’s degree in school administration. 
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~ This aaa new high s school | was s desianéd by Trueblood and Graf, 
architects, and erected by Murch Bros. Construction Company 


Moan t MARCROME IS CHOSEN 


FOR ENDURING BEAUTY AND PRACTICAL UTILITY 


. The magnificent new high school at University City, Mo., 
‘ is another enduring monument to architectural genius, and 
. an outstanding example of lasting beauty combined with 
\Where an enduring material, truly modern practical utility. 
as well as a distinctive work of art, is re- 
quired to meet a specific need, Marcrome The selection of Marcrome Pre-Cast Concrete Marble 
will serve you to accomplish your objective : ; 
ie adlliines a en eniians abn Wane for this splendid structure is the natural result of the 


ments of present day architecture. splendid record of this enduring, non-slip material 


leading schools all over America. 


In this particular instance, Marcrome was used for all 
pupils’ stairs, platforms and landings; for the stairs, plat- 
form and landing in the spacious main entrance vestibule; 
and for non-slip treads on steel construction leading to 
the spectators balcony in the gymnasium. 


Marcrome pre-cast one-piece tread and riser steps pro- 
vide the advantages of an enduring, non-slip material 
and a practically unlimited variety of color combinations. 
As a result, Marcrome offers the utmost in safety and 
lasting beauty. Blue-prints and complete information will 


be furnished gladly on request. 
CONCRETE MARBLE CO. « » ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Illustration shows Marcrome one-piece 
tread anu riser step. “A” shows in- 
tegral positive non-slip nosing; “B” sani- 
tary cove at junction of riser and tread; 

"“C” hidden jointing; ‘’D’ how design of C O N C > ET - 7 A R B LE 
nosing may be formed to harmonize with 

design of architecture; ’’E” space for setting 
bed;"F” _ concrete. Again oo 
originates a decide vancement—division of: . I a : pines 
Schaar. Cok case atk ts ened Durability with color and design—non- absorbent 


or light riser with dark tread as desired. non-slip — for floors, walls, stairwork 
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“Typical Disa Miaais Se hei ll 


Stronger, PAs Insulated Buildings for aay 


School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school in five days. Other buildings 
@ Circle A 
layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 
are reinforced atevery three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more 


rigid than most frame buildings. q And, last but very impor tant — Cir € ‘le A 


« » . f. 
go up correspondingly as last. 


Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand w ith pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No ob lig: gation. 


IRCLE A BUILDING 


Dra t-8 1 4 ee 





walls are insulated — four 


600 S. 25th St., 





Trp tca l G ymnas tu m 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 


Newcastle, Ind. 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Sec- 
tional Partitions, Folding Partitions, 
Rolling Partitions, Kitchen Units, 
Portable and Permanent Steel Grand- 
stands, Portable Wood Bleachers. 
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DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER HONORED 


Dr. George D. Strayer, professor of education 
at Teachers ‘College, Columbia University, and an 
expert in problems of educational administration, 
was the guest of honor on May 3, at a dinner given 
by his colleagues, students, and friends in recogni- 
tion of his 25th year as a member of the college 
staff. Former students of Dr. Strayer, many of 
whom attended the dinner, presented a_ portrait 
of him which has been hung in the college hall. 
Supt. Zenos Scott, of Springfield, Mass., made the 
presentation address, and Dean William F. Russell 
accepted it on behalf of the college. 

Dr. Strayer, in his address, while admitting that 
great progress had been made in the administration 
of public education, declared that, for future 
administrative service, men must be recruited who 
are students of government and economics. Their 
professional service, he contended, should be as 
thorough as that required of those who practice 
medicine or law. Dr. Strayer urged a more adequate 
adjustment of schools to the needs of individual 
pupils and a new definition for the concept of 
equality of opportunity. 

Dr. Strayer began his teaching in elementary 
education in Teachers College in 1905, and became 
professor of educational administration in 1910. He 
is now director of the division of field studies. One 
of his outstanding contributions to educational 
research was the educational finance inquiry, of 
which he was director, and which resulted in a 
complete reorganization of the financing of state 
school systems. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

—Mrs. E. L. Hvey, president of the board of 
education of Bessemer, Ala., has been reélected for 
a term of five years. Mrs. Huey is the only woman 
ever to have served on the board of education. 
She recently completed a year’s service as pres- 
ident of the board. 

—Mnr. ALFRED SEERING has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board at Beaver Dam, Wis.. to 
suceed Dr. D. B. Terry, who has resigned after 
ten years of service. Dr. Terry was chairman of 
the board for nine of the ten years of his service. 
He gave freely of his time and efforts and was a 
leader in all progressive movements for the im- 
provement of the local school system 


—Mr. JoHN KENKEL, 69, a member of the 
school board of Peru, Ill., for the past 25 years, 
died at a local hospital, following a brief illness. 


—Mr. Ertk ANpDERSON, of Providence, R. LI., 
has been appointed director of research of Junior 
Achievement, Inc. Mr. Anderson who is assistant 
superintendent of schools of Providence, has been 
acting as director of the Junior Achievement 
Foundation for a number of years. 


—Dr. N. C. Mackey, who died recently at his 
home .in Waverley, near Scranton, Pa., has been 
a member of the school board in his community 
for the last 40 years. He was 81 years old. 


—Mr. CuHartes.A. GEIGER and Mr. W. A. Max- 
WELL are the new members of the school board at 
St. Joseph, Mo. They succeed Mr. J. S. Lucas and 
Dr. J. M. Bell. 


—Mr. Rosert N. Bootu, Mr. WALTER H. 
LvuepDER, and Mr. Oscar F. YANSON have been 
elected as the new members of the school board 
at Chicago Heights, IIl. 

—The new members of the school board at 
Elgin, Ill., are Mr. A. M. Price, Mr. B. C. Bron- 
son, Mr. R. R. Pui tiips, and Mr. R. W. Haw- 
THORNE. 


—Mrs. GeEorGE ALEXANDER is the first woman to 
be elected to the school board at Everest, Kans. 


—Mr. Tep INGLE and Mr. J. L. OoLey have 
been elected as members of the school board at 
Shattuck, Okla. 


—Mr. KirK WHITE has resigned from the 
school board of Lapeer, Mich., after a service of 
25 years. Mrs. MARJORIE CHAPEL has been elected 
to succeed Mr. White on the board. 


—Mr. W. W. DuruHam has been appointed 
superintendent of property at Tacoma, Wash. 


—Mr. Frep Homes has been elected clerk of 
the school board at Altamont, Kans., to succeed 
C. E. Baker. 


—Mr. W. B. SmitH has been elected clerk of 
the school board of Washington, Kans., to suc- 
ceed R. L. Rust. 


—Mr. FRANK LEHMAN has been elected clerk 
of the school board of Wathena, Kans., to succeed 
Frank Winn, who has retired after twelve years 
of service. 


—Mr. T. S. Burcu has been elected clerk of the 
school board at Overland Park, Kans. 


—Rev. P. A. WEDEL has been elected as clerk 
of School District 72, Moundridge, Kans., to suc- 
ceed Mr. D. G. Roth, who has retired after nine 
years of service. 


—Mrkr. E. J. FALton has been elected clerk of 
the school board at Phillipsburg, Kans. 


—Mkr. A. A. STERMER, clerk of the school board 
of New Philadelphia, Ohio, for 19 years, died sud- 
denly on April 19, after a brief illness. He was a 
member of the board for 23 years and clerk for 
19 years. 


—Mkr. R. L. Murray, of Kingsport, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Erwin. 


—Supt. Irvinc Munson, of Momence City, II1., 
has been unanimously reélected for his eleventh 
consecutive year, with an increase in salary. Mr. 
Munson holds degrees given by Augustana College 
and the University of Illinois. 
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Dodge Brothers School Buses provide dependable, economical service for pupils of the Blackfoot “T hese two Dodge Brothers buses have operated under very severe cond. 
High Scheel, Blechfeet, idabe tions with no delay in getting children to and from school.” —H. E. Loomis, 
, . The Roy Public School, Roy, Washington 
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“We find them safe, convenient, and very economical to run.”’— Sidney V. Rowland, Radnor Township Two sturdy Dodge Buses carry children to and from school in Crystal Falls, 
Schools, Wayne, Pennsylvania Michigan. Comfort, safety and dependability are assured. 
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“We find these buses very economicat.”— Ear! McFarland, Clerk, Elk Hi!l School, “We are pleased in every respect.” —Amboy Township High School, 
Tupman, California Amboy, Illinois 
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“Am certainly pleased with their performance and low upkeep.”-—C. A. Paul, “The Dodge is proving highly satisfactory in every particular.” —St. Albans, 
Gibsonburg, Ohio Washington, D. C. 


From all sections of the country and from officials in schools long experience the needs of school officials 
of every type come words of praise for Dodge Brothers school —they provide the dependability, safety, 
buses. Each year finds the list of endorsers larger—each year comfort and economy that officials and tax- 
additional hundreds of these sturdy school buses go into payers seek. Conveniently available through 
service. » » The reasons for the widespread popularity of Dodge Brothers dealers everywhere—they 
Dodge Brothers school buses are not far to seek. Unit-built may be purchased with full assurance that 
—chassis complete with body—these attractive school buses expert, reasonably-priced repairs will be | 
are reasonably priced on the basis of quantity production. quickly obtainable throughout the long 


Designed right and built right—by a maker who knows from __ period they will serve. 
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SOLD AND SERVIC ED BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE & 
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shoose the type and size of bus. | 
that fits your needs ; 

















SEATING PLAN — MODEL 984 


SEATING PLAN — MODEL 885 
Capacity—3]1 to 40 pupils 


Capacity—30 to 39 pupils 


Correctly built 








== TE Capacity ratings 
and correctly a are based on 
designed buses ee exhaustive tests 


that provide in the actual 


ample space transportation 


for comfort 





of pupils 





SEATING PLAN — MODEL 983 
Capacity—25 to 31 pupils 




















SEATING PLAN — MODEL 886 
Capacity—4] to 53 pupils 


SEATING PLAN — MODEL 887 
Athletic Coach—21 passengers 


DODGE BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 
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1—Doors almost completely disap- 
pear. Project only 212 inches into 
aisle when open. 


2— Blackboard is CONTINUOUS in 
Type **G”’ (Illustrated) and prac- 
tically so in other types. 


3— Furnished without blackboards if 
desired. 


4— Wardrobes always under eye of 
teacher; aid discipline, eliminate 
confusion. 


5—Chalk cannot rub off on clothing 
when doors are open, maps and 
other designs can remain per- 
manently on the blackboards. 


6— Blackboards may be either slate 
or composition, as preferred. 


7—Handsome cabinet work of Ward- 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


Ordinarily, the Chicago public-school system 
stages three or four city-wide programs of school 
exhibits annually. This year, however, the programs 
for boys’ week, girls’ week, health week, and edu- 
cation week were combined into one huge affair, 
known as the health and education exposition, and 
concentrated at the Coliseum during the ten days 
from May 14 to May 23. Besides the health dis- 
plays put on by the city health department, there 
were public-school exhibits in 83 booths. All depart- 
ments of the school system were represented with 
“live exhibits.” 

In addition to the exhibits, there were two pro- 
grams daily, consisting of orchestras, bands, athle- 
tic drills, dances, dramas, and motion pictures. The 
exposition was managed jointly by City Health 
Commissioner Arnold H. Kegel and his staff, and 
by Supt. William J. Bogan and his staff, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph F. Connelly, district super- 
intendent, in charge of junior high schools, assisted 
by Edward L. Burchard, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Boys’ Week Federation. 

Supt. William J. Bogan has presented to the 
board of education a report on school finances, 
which has been characterized by Herbert C. 
Hansen, president of the Chicago Principals’ Club, 
as “the most remarkable document ever issued by 
a Chicago superintendent of schools.” 

The schools of Chicago are in a desperate finan- 
cial predicament, with no prospect of reopening in 
the fall unless the Illinois general assembly, 
recently called into emergency session by Governor 
Emmerson, provides some means of revenue relief. 
Superintendent Bogan’s report sets forth the school 
needs for permanent relief. Four features of this 
5,000-word report are given as follows: 


I. Proposed Legislation to Create New Funds 


“Tt is recommended to the board of education 
that a study be made of the advisability of re- 
classifying the present educational fund and build- 
ing fund into three funds; namely, a salary fund, 
a capital outlay fund, and a general fund. It is 
proposed that the salary fund be used for the pay- 
ment of salaries of those engaged in instruction, 


HYGIENIC 


Wilson Hygienic School Wardrobes — Type G— School, Far Rockaway, N. Y. C. 


Twelve Outstanding Advantages 
8— Chalk and eraser rail furnished, if 


10— Doors may be opened from inside 


11—We are oldest manufacturers of 


12— All wardrobes installed under our 
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tury of service. 
robes adds to attractiveness of 
class rooms. 


desired. No. 14. 


9— Doors always rigid, giving a 


smooth, even surface where edges 
meet. 


as well as outside. Pupils cannot 
be locked in through accident, or 
through mischief of other stu- 
dents. 


school wardrobes, and they pos- 
sess features not found in other 


School Wardrobes. 


own supervision (we have service 
stations from coast to coast) and 
are guaranteed. 





supervision of instruction, and educational admin- 
istration, (i.e. to persons certificated by the board 
of examiners); that the capital outlay fund be used 
for school sites, new buildings, and additions; and 
that the general fund be used to finance all other 
expenditures heretofore borne by the educational 
and building funds. 

“Instruction, supervision of instruction, and edu- 
cational administration are the most important 
services financed from the educational fund. Pur- 
chase of sites, and the construction of new build- 
ings and additions are of paramount importance 
among the activities financed by the building fund. 
However, during the past three years the alloca- 
tion of funds has shown a trend toward the other 





THE BOY AND THE CITY —LET’S BUILD 
THEM TOGETHER 


SCHOOL WARDROBES 


Eliminate Cloak Rooms 
.. . Save Space; Reduce 


Construction Costs 


ILSON Hygienic School Wardrobes not only 
promote greater efficiency in the class room, 
but also offer important savings in constructing the 
new school building. 

For instance, in a class room 29’x22’ with 12’ 
ceiling, the substitution of a Wilson Hygienic Ward- 
robe for the cloakroom, represents a saving of from 
$120 to $187 per room. 

School Boards, the country over, have ruled that 
the old time Cloak Room has no place in the modern 
school building, and are specifying Wilson Hygienic 
School Wardrobes—proven best during a half cen- 


For full details as to advantages and savings, to- 
gether with descriptions of various types, either 
with disappearing or rolling doors, send for catalogue 


E 
J. G. ison CorporATION 


11 East 38th Street 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions. 


| OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS | 


TH 


New York City 


types of services and away from these fundamental 
services. 

“In order to protect these fundamental services 
from encroaching influences due to the expansion 
of existing types of services, or the addition of new 
ones, it is desirable to reclassify the two funds, 
so that the proposed new salary fund and the 
capital outlay fund can be used solely for the 
specific purposes mentioned previously, and the 
general fund as an omnibus fund for these other 
expenses.” 

II. Building Fund Needs 

“At present, there is an accumulated gross short- 
age of 54,638 seats, that is, one out of every nine 
children in the Chicago public-school system is 
without an adequate seat. 

“The pupil membership is increasing at the rate 
of 7,679 pupils per year. It will require an estimated 
$8,137,500 of new construction per year to keep 
up with the normal growth of school membership. 
Construction of senior-high-school buildings has 
not kept pace with the increase of pupils. On 
February 3, 1930, there was a shortage of 29,150 
in senior-high-school seats. Twenty of Chicago’s 
24 senior high schools are overcrowded, with an 
average excess of 55 per cent over their normal 
capacity. 

“In addition to this, many of the school build- 
ings are old and inadequate from the standpoints 
of sanitation, fire hazards, and adaptability to a 
modern curriculum. There are 34 buildings in need 
of modernization. 

“Due to a reduction in property valuations under 
the reassessment, the revenues of the building fund 
have been decreased by an estimated $2,225,000. 
If the pupils are to be adequately housed, the school 
system can ill afford to have the revenues avail- 
able for new sites and buildings reduced by this 
amount. Therefore, steps should be taken to avert 
any permanent reduction in revenues for these 
purposes.” 

III. A Comparison of Certain Features of the New 
York and Chicago Public School Systems 

(The people of Chicago are prone to compare 
their city with New York, hence Superintendent 
Bogan’s statement is particularly pertinent.) 
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Westwood School Tempers the Sunlight 
With Window Shades of Hartshorn Joanna Cloth 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 






a 


The Westwood School, of Westwood, New Jersey, exemplifies the mod- 
ern idea of having architecture and appointments perfectly suited to its 
use. 217 windows are fitted with shades of Hartshorn Joanna Cloth, 
mounted on dependable Hartshorn rollers . . . Beautiful Joanna Cloth is 
impervious to sun, dust, and wear —it keeps its good looks through the years. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








“There are 1,018,889 pupils in the New York 
City schools, and 464,822 pupils in the Chicago 
schools. Therefore, school expenditures in the two 
cities should be approximately in the ratio of 
100 to 46. 

“Instruction costs consist primarily of teachers’ 
and principals’ salaries. New York spent $106,- 
026,889.03 on instruction; 46 per cent of that 
amount is $48,348,262; but Chicago actually spent 
$36,733,120.95 on instruction. To equal the New 
York rate of expenditures for instruction, Chicago 
should have spent $11,615,141 more than it 
actually did spend.” 


The Chicago bar association has voted to push 
disbarment proceedings against former Congress- 
man John J. Gorman, because of alleged unethical 
practices in connection with the prosecution of the 
McAndrew trial. Mr. Gorman had been named 
special assistant to the corporation counsel for the 
city, with the job of prosecuting the former super- 
intendent of schools, particularly along the line of 
his selection for classroom use of alleged un- 
patriotic history textbooks. As a by-product of the 
trial, Mr. Gorman was sued for $100,000 by the 
author of one of the textbooks. Before the suit 
went to trial, Mr. Gorman made a written public 





Salary Schedule of New York and 


Elementary 


Teachers Principals 
New York.......... $3,144 $6,000 to $7,000 
CHICAGO .«......: 2,500 4,800 
Amount Chicago 
salaries are be- 
low New York 
CES siacccicn $ 644 $1,200 to $2,200 





Chicago Compared as to Maximums 


Junior High Senior High 
Teachers Principals Teachers Principals 
$3,600 $6,500 to $7,500 $4,404 $7,000 to $10,000 
3,300 5,400 3,800 5,700 
$ 300 $1,100 to $2,100 $ 604 $1,300 to $ 4,300 








“The salary schedules now in effect in the Chi- 
cago public-school system are not worthy of a 
great, wealthy, progressive city. They should be 
increased.” - 


Chicago Teacher-Load Compared with the 
Teacher-Load of New York 

By reducing the classroom membership two 
pupils per year for the next three years, Superin- 
tendent Bogan hopes to bring the present elemen- 
tary-school average of 46 down to 40. 

“To reduce the average membership per class- 
room in the elementary schools from 45.7 to 40, 
it will be necessary to employ 928 more elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Even then, the teacher-load 
will equal that of New York, and will be greater 
than the country-wide average.” 


IV. Additional Moneys Needed in the 
Next Five Years 
Chicago is a growing city. Every year approxi- 
mately 7,699 more pupils enroll in school. On the 
basis of present salary schedules and teacher-load, 
there will be an automatic increase of about $1,- 
365,000 in expense for instruction each year. 


retraction, saying that he had not personally read 
the book in question at the time of the trial, but 
had relied solely on the statements of a man, since 
dead, who had read it, and told him it was un- 
patriotic. 

Teachers, pupils, and alumni of the Wendell 
Phillips Junior High School will celebrate the golden 
anniversary of Miss Florence Holbrook, the princi- 
pal, who has served the Chicago school system for 
half a century. 

By a recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, the board of education lost title to eighty 
acres of land in the heart of the south side of 
Chicago at 83rd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue. 
For over 75 years this tract of land apparently 
belonged to the schools. Title had presumably been 
acquired through the foreclosure of a mortgage 
almost one hundred years ago, but the records were 
destroyed in the Chicago Fire. In recent years, 
heirs of the Fairbanks-Morse estate kept two 
watchmen on the tract. The school board had some 
portable school building on it, too. Now that the 
heirs have won the suit, there will probably be back 


taxes for 75 years or more. The tract is valued at 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Since the court decision, two other suits have 
been begun to take away from the school board 
huge tracts of land acquired in the same manner. 
These tracts consist of 160 and 80 acres each. The 
cases are similar to the Fairbanks-Morse estate 
case, except that the heirs have not been in adverse 
possession of the premises with watchmen, and the 
school boards have been in constructive possession. 
The present school board has hired special counsel 
to fight the case. 


DEATH OF HENRY S. FULLER 


Mr. Henry S. Fuller, founder of School, New 
York City, died at his home in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on April 24, after a long illness. Mr. Fuller 
was 79 years old. 

Henry S. Fuller, who was born in Greenwich 
Village in August, 1852, founded School in 1889, 
and organized it into the School News Company 
in 1890. 

Mr. Fuller attended the public schools of New 
York City, and was graduated from the City 
College of New York. He did some work for the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, and later he be- 
came assistant editor to Major Bickham on the 
Dayton Journal. A few years later he took charge 
of the educational department of the New York 
Tribune, which he retained until he started the 
publication of School in 1889. He sponsored a 
campaign for the betterment of the schools, tak- 
ing up the cause of teachers’ appointments, legis- 
lation for teachers’ salaries, and the establishment 
of thrift banks. 

Mr. Fuller was the author of a number of books, 
in addition to his journalistic efforts. 


—Supt. William J. Bogan, of Chicago, IIl., 
recently defended the present school term of forty 
weeks, in answering suggestions that sessions be 
shortened to meet a financial stringency in the 
schools. Superintendent Bogan pointed out that a 
term of forty weeks is not too much; and the cry 
is for more time, not less, for schoolwork. 
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Real GAS for 


RURAL and SMALL TOWN 
SCHOOL LABORATORIES 


with 


SKE] 
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Need of Adequate Heat 


Until recently, complete experimental laboratories 
were found only in schools in larger towns and cities 
supplied with gas main service. Schools in smaller 
towns and rural communities were always greatly 
handicapped because gas was not available—and gas 
is so necessary to obtain accurate results. 


Many of the more important experiments could not 
be undertaken because of the lack of a fuel sufficiently 
hot to insure accurate results. Naturally, students at- 
tending these schools were the “losers,” inasmuch as 
some of the more important experiments were, neces- 
sarily, only discussed instead of being actually per- 


formed. 
Natural Gas—Anywhere 


But, now, Skelgas—produced by Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, one of the largest natural gas producers—has 
made it possible for these schools to have real gas for 
their physics, chemistry and home economics labora- 
tories. 


Experiments heretofore undertaken in the larger 
laboratories only, are now being worked daily with 
Skelgas in schools far from city gas mains. Skelgas 
insures accuracy in results because of the unusual 
intensity of heat produced. It is so free from low-heat- 
producing and heavy-soot-forming elements that a 
flame several times more intense than that produced 
by ordinary natural or manufactured gas is obtained. 





GAS 


There is no wasted time in the compilation of expe- 
rimental data with Skelgas, because the heat is there 
instantly. Strike a match; turn on the gas—and you 
have instant, intense heat. Consequently, the actual 
laboratory work accomplished is doubled—and at a 


minimum cost. And, best of all, Skelgas is absolutely 
safe. 


Skelgas is real gas and is delivered to schools, com- 
pressed in safe, steel cylinders. Always an abundance 
of gas because you have your own gas supply just out- 
side the building. Housed in a beautiful steel cabinet, 
two cylinders of gas are always on hand. When one 
is exhausted, notify the Skelgas Dealer and he will 
bring a full cylinder to replace the empty one. 


Modernize Your Laboratories 


If your school laboratories are not gas equipped, 
modernize them with gas—Skelgas. Maybe your stu- 
dents find it difficult to continue their laboratory 
classes in college because of inadequate elementary 
training — all because of insufficient laboratory heat. 
Give your students the advantages of gas—in science 
and home economics laboratories—with Skelgas. The 
cost is most reasonable. 


Let us tell you more about our method of moderniz- 
ing your laboratories. Fill out the coupon below, and 
send it in today. We will be pleased to furnish you 
with complete information without obligation. Don’t 
put this off. Write today. 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


El Dorado, Kansas 


Skelgas Utility Division, 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
El Dorado, Kansas 


SBJ-2 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in SKELGAS for use in our schools. Please give me further information. 


Name of School 


Please Check: High School College Position 
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A Typical WELCH 


Installation of 









JOHN D. CHUBB 
Architect 


Materials 


To insure the quality of merchandise, only the 
highest grade of materials must be used. We use 
the best grade and texture of Birch and Selected 
White Oak that can be purchased. The plumbing 
and hardware fittings are of superior quality. For 
example, compare Welch lead drum traps, plumb- 
ing fittings, locks, etc., with other manufacturers. 


Workmanship 


The location of our laboratory and library fur- 
niture factory is in the heart of the woodworking 
affording us ample supply of highly 
skilled cabinet makers, finishers and other artisans. 


district, 





ZOOK & McCAUGHEY 
Associate Architect 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


laboratory, vocational and library furniture work- 
manship can offer, under supervision of practical 
men with lifetime experience. 

Our plant is arranged and equipped with the 
most modern machinery necessary to manufacture 
laboratory, vocational and __ library 
quickly and economically. 


furniture 


Service Department 


Trained engineers and designers of many years’ 
experience are available to contractors, ‘architects, 
and buyers, for consulting and advising services 
in reference to laboratory, vocational and library 
equipment without charge or obligation. This in- 


LABORATORY FURNITURE © 


for 


Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
General Science, Agriculture, 
Sewing and Domestic Science Depts. 


MAINE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


roughing-in points for all plumbing, electricity, 
gas, etc., as required for the various equipment 
specified. 

Our planning and installation department car- 
ries work through to completion covering the 
actual installation and the giving of engincering 
service and inspection even after the work is 
completed. 


Catalog F 


Our Catalog F will be mailed promptly, pre- 
paid, upon request. In it you will find a complete 
line of laboratory, vocational and library furni- 
ture for your various departments, giving in con- 
cise terms the exact construction of each piece. 






Our cabinet makers, with many years’ 


ence in furniture, 


“Ceachers and 
| Administration | 


A DENUNCIATION OF “TEACHER- 
STEALING” 


The charge was made at the recent meeting of 
the Massachusetts School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation that the large cities induce teachers to leave 
their positions in the smaller communities. They 
not only “steal” teachers, but violate the ethics, 
which require that the superintendent of the 
smaller system be consulted before the desired 
teacher is approached with offers. 

The discussion of “teacher-stealing” was precip- 
itated when the retiring president, S. Monroe 
Graves of Wellesley, suggested that transfers of 
teachers during school terms should be prevented 
by an agreement between superintendents. This 
provided the opportunity for a number of superin- 
tendents from small towns and small cities to air 
their grievances. Several cited their own experi- 
ences in having their best teachers lured away from 
them by salary offers which they could not match. 

The small school group declared vacancies occur- 
ring in big cities during a school term could be 
filled by substitutes, instead of by taking teachers 
out of communities which have no capable sub- 
stitutes. 


OSWEGO RULES GOVERNING APPOINT- 
MENT OF TEACHERS 


Oswego, N. Y. The administrative department, 
in the appointment of teachers, prefers teachers 
with at least two years of practical experience. 
However, since it is not always possible to obtain 
satisfactory teachers with two years of experience, 
it has become necessary to sacrifice experience for 
exceptional training or fitness. 


experi- 
make the highest quality of 


Laboratory Furniture Factory 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. - 





cludes suggestive layout plans showing the various 
pieces of laboratory furniture, together with the 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


General Office, Warehouse and Scientific peat Factory 
1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


The administrative department requires that 
applicants shall present evidence of fitness for a 
particular position; and in addition, must furnish 
evidence from two or more school executives, as 
to their fitness to teach, their competency, skill 
in discipline, and ability to get satisfactory class- 
room results. 

Applicants desiring positions in the school sys- 
tem must file their application in writing, giving 
age, names of teacher-training institutions from 
which they were graduated, and time spent at each, 
subject or subjects in which they have specialized, 
and where they were graduated. If they have had 
experience, they must state where, the length of 
time spent at each place, the grade or department 
in which they taught, and the names and addresses 
of two school executives where they have taught. 
In the selection of a candidate from the eligible 
list to recommend for a particular position, the 
administrative department takes into consideration 
the fitness of the applicant to fill the position, and 
not the length of time the applicant’s name has 
been on the eligible list. 

The following are the desired qualifications 
for the various positions in the school system: 

Senior High School—Graduation from a four- 
year college, with a major in the subject to be taught. 

Junior High School — Graduation from a four-year 
college, with a major in the subject to be taught. 

Elementary Schools —Graduation from a normal 
school, with specialization in the work of the different 
grades. 

Manual Training —In junior high school, grad- 
uation in a three- or four-year course, from the 
manual-training department of a normal school or 
college. In high school, same as for the junior high 
school, together with evidence of having learned a 
trade. 

Librarians — Graduation from a four-year college, 
one of which has been entirely devoted to library 
work, 

Dental Hygienist — Graduation from a dental dis- 
pensary, together with work required by the state 
education department. 


TEACHERS’ CONTRACT VALID 


A rural-school board in Missouri, which employed 
a teacher in December, signed a contract with the 


The many illustrations will give you a clear idea 
of the completed furniture. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 





teacher in December, 1924, which obligated her 
to teach a term of eight months, beginning with 
August 3, 1925. 

Following the April election, a new board mem- 
ber was elected in place of the president who signed 
the teacher’s contract, and then the board notified 
the teacher it was discarding the contract, and 
hiring another teacher. 

The first teacher employed presented herself at 
the schoolhouse for service, and was refused per- 
mission to teach. She filed suit against the district 
for a year’s salary in July, 1926, contending she 
had made every effort to comply with the contract, 
but was prevented by the school board from doing 
so. The board contended that it could not be 
bound by the action of a board taken before the 
April election, and that only the board’s action 
after the April election was binding. 

In its decision, the court made the point that 
a school district may employ a teacher for a term 
extending beyond the term of the individual mem- 
ber of the board; that the contract for employ- 
ment of a teacher for an eight-month term is not 
invalid as creating an indebtedness on the date of 
the contract, in excess of the income and revenue 
provided or on hand to pay such indebtedness; and 
that the board in refusing to allow the teacher to 
enter upon employment, cannot defeat liability for 
the salary by showing that the teacher did not 
furnish a health certificate at the time of execu- 
tion of the contract. 

The court ordered that the school board pay the 
teacher in full for the eight-month term. 


THE REJUVENATION OF TEACHERS 


Supt. M. G. Clark, of Sioux City, Iowa, in a 
bulletin to teachers, recently took up the question 
of how to renew the youth of teachers for next 
September. He painted out that some are inter- 
ested in summer school, some look forward to a 
bachelor’s degree or a master’s degree, and some 
are interested in travel. Some teachers desire to 
renew their youth by regaining their health, or 
by establishing a better physical poise. There are 
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Six types of 
lockers 





This Combination Locker 
Holds Hatsand Clothing 
of Six Children 


=. 





Storage Cabinets— 
save time and materials 
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Steel Shelving— 
for every purpose 


Steel Desks— 


to meet all needs 





The BERLOY Line 


Solves Your Locker and 


Storage Problems 


From stock room to principal’s office the BERLOY 
line is at your service with units of steel that are as 
modern as tomorrow. Forty-four years’ supremacy 
in steel has developed BERLOY workmanship and 
quality to a high peak and reduced BERLOY prices 
to new low levels. 


The six types of BERLOY lockers offer a solution to 
every locker problem. They are designed with a knowl- 
edge of school problems. Consider, for example, the 
coat-and-hat-storage problem in our many over- 
crowded schools. BERLOY offers an easy solution— 
the combination locker—designed to serve six pupils; 
occupying only the floor spaces of two full length 
lockers; and at the same time eliminating the tempta- 
tion of petty thievery from weak students who should 
be protected against themselves. 


Full information and prices on the BERLOY line may 
be secured from your local BERLOY representative 
or by writing The Berger Manufacturing Co. at Can- 
ton, Ohio. Branch Offices at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
Detroit and Cleveland. 








BERLOY 





Steel Files— 
a complete line 
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| W. W. KIMBALL COMPAN Y—CHICAGO 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 








No. 680 Instructor’s Desk — 8’ 0’ x 30’ 


Laboratory— Vocational and Library Furniture 


Eastern Distributors 
SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 
105 W. 40th Street 
NEW YORK 
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some teachers, however, who may be unable to 
travel, or to attend summer school, or to do any 
of the usual things which are regarded as specifi- 
cally educational in their nature. 

Commenting on the deadening things of life, 
Superintendent Clark pointed out that one of the 
most deadening things in the life of a teacher is 
the continual retreading of the same old road in 
the same old way. He contends that a teacher who 
teaches the same grade consecutively for a number 
of years must of necessity have created ruts in 
that road, and urges that teachers become re- 
juvenated by changing their grade or subject, after 
a certain period of service. Teachers should look 
forward to an enlivening, enriching, and youth- 
giving experience by asking to have their work 
changed for the coming year, and should then enter 
cheerfully into their new adventure. It is not 
always possible to change all teachers, but a few 
changes can be made each year for the better- 
ment and greater enjoyment of the educational 
life of the teachers. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
inserted a clause in the teachers’ contracts to the 
effect that the teacher agrees to establish his or 
her residence within the limits of Hennepin 
county, and that such residence shall be maintained 
as long as he or she remains in the employ of the 
board. Failure to maintain such residence means 
that the contract will be terminated automatically. 
State Supt. A. T. Allen of North Carolina has 
issued a statement, in which he shows that there 
have been a large number of applicants for teach- 
ing positions for the next school year, and that as 
a result, school boards have raised the level of 
training of their teaching personnel by selecting 
teachers with the highest class of certificates. 

In Carteret county, for example, he shows that 
standards of qualifications for teachers have been 
set up for the school year, as follows: (1) The 
lowest standard of certificate which may be 
presented by any teacher is an elementary A; 
(2) new teachers coming into the school system are 





required to have special professional training in 
one department; (3) high-school teachers are re- 
quired to have a high-school Class A certificate, 
in addition to special training in the subjects they 
wish to teach. 

A number of other counties have adopted similar 
rules this year. If the procedure is continued, said 
Mr. Allen, it will not be long before every white 
teacher in North Carolina will be a college grad- 
uate, with special preparation for the particular 
position she is to fill. As a result, the children of 
the state will be benefited and the whole teaching 
profession will be advanced in standing similar 
to the professions of medicine and law. 

—Astoria, Oreg. The school board has changed 
the “continuous service” clause, so that teachers 
employed for five consecutive years may reach the 
maximum pay rate. The former time was eleven 
years, which did not prove satisfactory. The 
change which affects 27 teachers, amounts to about 
$1,780 this year. The board has qualified the 
change in rates by requiring that teachers desirous 
of advancing in the schedule, must complete at 
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WHAT IS CHARACTER? 


It is not a matter of conduct alone. A man 
may act rightly as a result of habit, accident, 
or force of circumstances. This would not, of 
necessity, indicate character, nor is it a matter 
of determination of right attitude alone. Only 
when he has developed within himself some- 
thing that is sensitive to right and wrong and 
has accustomed himself to act in accord, can 
he be relied upon to respond to new and try- 
ing circumstances as a trustworthy man 
should. This is character. In the deep rocks of 
right ideals and conduct, his character an- 
chors him fast against the tide of easy acqui- 
escance to customary tradition—wWilliam F. 


Russell, Dean Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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least one year of summer-school work every three 
years. 

—Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has ruled 
that the marriage of a woman teacher in the 
schools will be considered the equivalent of her 
resignation. The rule does not affect teachers who 
have been on the staff for a number of years. 

—Altoona, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a rule, providing that no aplication will be accepted 
from married women teachers, beginning with the 
school term 1930-31. The marriage of a female 
teacher at any time during the school term means 
that the contract will be automatically terminated. 

Beginning with the 1930-31 school term, the 
board will not accept applications from any teacher 
who does not present evidence of standard certifi- 
cation, who has not had one year’s teaching ex- 
perience, or who has not personally interviewed 
the superintendent or board of education. 

—Oil City, Pa. Three policies covering the age 
limit of teachers, vacancies, and teachers’ salaries 
have been adopted by the school board. Under the 
new system, increases in teachers’ salaries in the 
future will be based upon the teacher rating, except 
where specified as the state minimum. The board 
will pay the minimum of the state, but will not 
pay more, unless the rating of the teacher based 
on an examination, justifies the increase. 

The state minimum for teachers in the first to 
eighth grades is $1,000 to $1,400, and the school 
board has been paying $1,000 to $1,600. The state 
minimum in the eighth to twelfth grades is $1,200 
to $1,600, while the board has been paying $2,000 
to women and $2,400 to men. 

In filling vacancies, inexperienced teachers will 
not be employed in excess of 25 per cent of those 
appointed. Applicants will receive appointments in 
the order in which they stand on the list, and 
appointments will be made on the results of a 
standard examination. 

Retirement of teachers at the age of 67 is made 
compulsory. Teachers are required to submit their 
resignation at the age of 64, but if not accepted, 
they may continue on duty until notified, or until 
they reach the age of 67. The state law provides 
that a teacher may retire on pension at 62 years. 
but they may teach until age 70. 
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Complete drying service for 
the modern school building 















































The new automatic cut-off 


type Sor pri Hair Drier 


Designed to fully meet the hair drying needs of the school having pool or 


The new Sani-Dri Hair Drier shower room, this néw Sani-Dri Hair Drier is more substantial, gives a better, 
quicker dry and is more completely satisfactory than any hair drier you have 


The Aristocrat of Driers 


is a product of distinction If) ever known . . . Its use prevents colds, speeds up drying, keeps classes moving 
the drier field. It is better and saves both current and towels. Its fool-proof automatic cut-off construc- 
made, more finely finished and tion prevents drier being left “on” when not in use. Has the famous Sani-Dri 


; ; “all position” swivel nozzle, finished in genuine porcelain enamel. Fully mis- 
J . e . 

more satisfactory in use than chief-proof construction throughout. The coupon below brings you complete 

any other drier made. information. 


The new “SF” Model SoM 


For School Washrooms 
“Dries Quicker—and Better—Than a Towel” 


For sanitary, rapid, economical washroom drying service the new “SF” 
Sani-Dri is unsurpassed. It delivers a speedy, comforting dry in mini- 
mum time, is thoroughly michief-proof and because of its low-cost, 
economical operation it actually reduces towel costs 60% to 90%. 
Modern schools demand this efficient drying service because once in- 
stalled, ‘‘always-ready,” continuous service is at the command of the 
student, at any time of the day for many school years. Fill out coupon 
below for copy of our new booklet fully describing the many new 
betterments of this perfected electric drier. 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY Co. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North Chicago, Illinois. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL Electrical Division, 


Send me complete information about 


THIS COUPON FOR ( ) The new Sani-Dri Hair Drier. 


| 
( ) The new “SF” Sani-Dri and its solution of the washroom | 
| 
| 





The new “SF” Model offers 
many improvements 
No less than twelve big improvements are incor- 
porated in the new model Sani-Dri. Each of these 
improvements is well worth your serious consider 
ation. All of them combine to provide a perfected 
I M85 aT A OR 9 tel ects te end sea) ati Se A OE, product with remarkable advantages for school 


drying problem. 


NEW BOOKLET RE- 
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washrooms—continuous, dependable service, speed- 
ier drying, sanitation and savings. 
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Students hear history 


in the making ... thru ? 





on the Classroom wall 


‘to. greatest brains of the universe are in 
solemn conclave .... the future happiness of 
posterity hangs in the balance... . history is in 
the making. 


Educators have already realized the importance 
of students following events of world-wide im- 
portance. In the past there was the handicap of 
lack of student interest. It all seemed so far 
away....soremote. Today, through Powerizer, 
every student can attend important sessions .... 
can hear the great ones speak ... . are fired by 
oratory designed to move more experienced minds 
than theirs. 


The study of sound amplification for purposes of 
education, pleasure and profit is an education in 
itself. A booklet on the subject of Powerizer 
Sound Systems of vital interest to educators will 
be sent complimentary upon request. Installa- 
tions of Powerizer are made by authorized elec- 
tragists everywhere. Successful sound systems 
have already been developed for: 


Theatres Skating Rinks Apartment Houses 
Hotels Amusement Parks Hospitals 
Restaurants Fair Grounds Railway Terminals 
Dance Halls Steam Ships Schools 

Stadiums Excursion Boats Civic Centers 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 
110B Seventh Ave., New York City 


Licensed by Radio Corporation of America 
and Associated Companies. 


OWERIZER 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


ASB-6-30 
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Invariably 
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it’s 
MEDART 


Where technical advice, the experience of 
trained men, the knowledge gained through 
years of service, is required in planning a gym- 
nasium, and its equipment — those in charge 
invariably turn to MEDART, whose engineer- 
ing department gives without charge or obli- 
gation, the benefit of 57 years actual working 
experience in specialized manufacturing. 
When gymnasium equipment is desired to 
serve better, to last longer, to give, through 
superior features, exceptional results—invari- 
ably the installation is MEDART. 

MEDART Gymnasium Equipment, through 
exceptional service of more than half a century 
has become a definite standard of physical di- 
rectors. MEDART equipment is the answer 
to vour needs. 


Send for the 
New Catalog 


Catalog G-1 of Medart Gym- 
nasium Equipment will be 
sent free on request, to help 
you in planning or equipping 
your gym. 










DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


ground Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Steel 
Shelving, Steel Cabinets and Junior 
Line for the Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
POTOMAC AND DeKALB STS. 
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ADOPT BUILDING PROGRAM AT JOHNSON 
CITY, TENN. 

A building program, involving an estimated ex- 
penditure of $500,000 has been adopted by the 
school board of Johnson City, Tenn., for the next 
school year. The following projects have been in- 
cluded in the building program: (1) A gymnasium 
for the Langston High School; (2) New school 
units for three elementary schools; and (3) an- 
nexes for the senior high school and one elemen- 
tary school. 


PRINCIPALS CONDUCT BUILDING SURVEY 


In his recent communication to the principals 
and supervisors in the city schools of Sioux City, 
Iowa, on April 29, Supt. M. G. Clark asked for a 
report on the conditions of the various school 
buildings. Beginning with the basement and going 
to the third floor, principals were asked to make 
a survey of their buildings, giving the number of 
rooms on each floor, and the use of each room. 
The survey included the following six items: 

1. Seating capacity of schoolrooms and whether 
rooms are overseated or underseated from the 
standpoint of capacity. 

2. Make a special report concerning toilets, 
location of toilets and whether or not they are 
adequate for the building, whether toilets are sani- 
tary from the standpoint of light, ventilation, and 
other sanitary conditions. 

3. Report particularly concerning halls, the 
lighting of halls and the availability of stairways 
for emergency uses, as well as ordinary use. 

4. Report important items concerning engine 
room and other facilities of the building that do 
not appear in the report. 





Record crowds mean a healthy increase in financial receipts. And record 
crowds will result from comfortably seated, satisfied spectators at the big 
games and other outdoor events. Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Grandstands 
have comfortable wooden seats raised on supports, with ample leg and foot 
room. They offer maximum safe seating capacity at minimum cost. 
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deferred payment plan. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5. Make a special report concerning the condi- 
tion of the building from the standpoint of fire 
hazards, with respect to emptying the building, 
either by fire drill or actual fire. 

6. Recommendations. If there are any partic- 
ular recommendations that principals have to make 
concerning their buildings, from any of the above 
standpoints, they should be made under the term 
“building recommendations.” 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN., VOTES BONDS BY 
LARGE MAJORITY 

The voters of Alexandria, Minn., by a vote of 
4 to 1, recently approved a school-bond issue of 
$175,000 for an addition to the high-school build- 
ing. The approval of the bonds at the present time 
was a fine tribute to the public spirit of the citi- 
zens at a time when taxes are high and when there 
appears to be an excuse for a parsimonious feel- 
ing, which might have been expressed by defeat- 
ing the bond issue. 

While the citizens are entitled to some credit 
for the success of the bond issue, credit was also 
given to the very effective campaign put over by 
the school authorities in “selling” the idea to the 
school district. Supt. H. B. Gough, who led in the 
sales campaign, demonstrated his abilities and 
proved that he was a first-class salesman. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Dewey, Okla. A repair and equipment bond 
issue of $22,000 for grade- and high-school build- 
ings was recently voted by a large majority. 

—Bartlesville, Okla. The voters recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $60,000 for the erection of 
an 8-room school building. 

—Del Rio, Tex. Construction work has been 
started on a schoolbuilding program involving an 
expenditure of $185,000. The program includes a 
senior high school, and additions and improve- 
ments to a number of existing buildings. 

—Bessemer, Ala. The school board has let the 
contract for the construction of an addition to the 
senior high school. The addition which will con- 
tain five classrooms, a lunchroom, and a gymna- 
sium, will provide facilities for the ninth grade at 
present housed in the junior-high-school building. 


A Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grandstand at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Capacity 1440 persons. 


The clear space beneath the stand may be utilized for dressing rooms, 
offices and storage — roofed by the water-tight construction of the seats 
The PDM Grandstand is built in standard sections—which can be 
added to or double-decked as required. The upkeep is low—an occasional 
coat of paint. The high investment value is always there. Ask about our 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 







991 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 


—New Rochelle, N. Y. The school board will 
shortly complete the erection of the Daniel Web- 
ster School, a 14-room building, to be completed 
at a cost of $385,000. Construction work has been 
started on a 12-room school and a 9-room addition 
to the Roosevelt School, to be completed in Jan- 
uary, 1931. In addition to these, plans have been 
completed for the erection of the Glenmore Drive 
School, at a cost of $133,000, the Hardscramble 
Road School, at a cost of $24,037, and an addition 
to the Roosevelt School, at a cost of $14,228. 

—Spring Valley, N. Y. By a vote of 165 to 19, 
the citizens have approved an expenditure of 
$170,000 for an addition to the school building. 

—Quanah, Tex. The voters have recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $120,000 for school- 
building purposes. 

—Fremont, Ohio. The school board has begun 
the erection of a $300,000 addition to the high- 
school building. The building will provide facilities 
for 1,300 students and will be completed on Jan- 
uary 1. The present building completes a three- 
year program of accommodations for an enlarged 
school plant. 

—San Benito, Tex. The voters recently carried 
a school-bond issue of $320,000 for the erection 
of a high school. Messrs. Phelps & Dewees, San 
Antonio, are the architects in charge of the 
preparation of plans for the building. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has agreed 
to name the next high school in memory of Charles 
E. Chadsey, former Detroit superintendent of 
schools, who died recently at Urbana, III. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Construction work has been 
started on the new school-administration building, 
to be erected at a cost of $2,000,000. The archi- 
tects of the building are Messrs. Walker & Weeks. 

—Algona, Iowa. The school board has disposed 
of $185,000 worth of school bonds, at a premium 
of $2,100. The bonds carried an interest rate of 
four and one-half per cent. 

—Boise, Idaho. The school board has been 
asked to call a school-bond election to vote on a 
bond issue of $275,000 for the construction and 
improvement of grade-school buildings, and for the 
erection of the first unit of the high-school gym- 
nasium. 
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ADAP LABLE 
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Will Make Your School Cafeteria 


1. Attractive 
4. Orderly 


———_= NX! 


(Patented) 
No. 799 


1715 NORTH TENTH STREET 


—Granite Falls, Minn. By a vote of 604 to 
51, the voters have approved a proposal to float 
a bond issue of $225,000 for a high school. 

—Springfield, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a new policy in its building work. In advertising 
for bids for the construction of school buildings, 
it is stipulated that the successful contractors must 
employ local labor in performing the work. In this 
way, the money paid out for labor is returned to 
the community. . 

—The board of education of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has adopted a resolution, whereby the specifica- 
tions on heating and ventilating are thrown open 
to all bidders. Heretofore the specifications called 
for certain potented systems. 

—A girls’ dormitory was dedicated at the 
Wheeler county high school, Bartlett, Nebr., on 
Wednesday, May 7. State Superintendent Charles 
W. Taylor delivered the address at the dedication 
excercises. The county high school at Bartlett, 
which is located in a ranching district with sparsely 
settled homes, draws its students from a radius of 
twenty to thirty miles, which makes necessary the 
operation of a school dormitory system. In addi- 
tion to the new dormitory which accomodates 46 
girls, there is a school building, and another dormi- 
tory housing the boy students. 

The county high school was established in 1911, 
with an enrollment of 13 students, which increased 
to 74 students in 1926-27. It is administered by a 
board of regents elected by the people within the 
county. The faculty comprises four members. The 
superintendent, Mr. H. W. Munson and wife, live 
in the dormitory and are in constant contact with 
the students and the school life. The school forms 
the social center for the entire community and the 
patrons depend on the school for worth-while en- 
tertainment. 

—Dickson, Tenn. The school board will this 
summer carry out a program of school-building 
construction and improvements, amounting to a 
total of $50,000. Approximately $10,000 will be 
expended for equipment. The school-building work 
will be financed jointly by the city and county of 
Dickson. 

—The school board of Mercedes, Texas, at a 





2. Clean 
5. Convenient 
7. Comfortable 


nance of school discipline. 


3. Quiet 
6. Sociable 


In the AdapTable, Sjéstrém has taken a great step forward in the 
cafeteria seating problem. Where usually the chairs in the school cafeteria 
are in helter-skelter array after a lunch period, AdapTable completely 
eliminates this and chairs are always grouped around the tables. The chairs 
and tables are mounted on a common metal base and all chair scraping 
and sliding is eliminated entirely. The school cafeteria, by means of 
AdapTable, acquires a quiet orderliness that is invaluable in the mainte- 


Cleaning, too, is greatly facilitated by the AdapTable. All the time 
wasted in piling or moving chairs is done away with, enabling the room 
to be set in right array and cleaned in half the time. 


The substantial metal base and beautifully finished woodwork of the 
chair seats and backs and of the table-top make the AdapTable a delight 
to the eye. The top is finished in lacquer or heat-proof varnish—will not 
scar or blister from the application of hot dishes. 


Write for information on our complete line of 
school furniture. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 


Established 1893 


public sale on May 27, disposed of a bond issue 
of $250,000. 

—The school board of Burlington, lowa, re- 
cently disposed of $200,000 in school bonds, at a 
premium of $3,990 and an interest rate of 41% 
per cent. The present premium is nearly triple 
that obtained last fall on $100,000 worth of bonds, 
which were sold at a premium of $735. The bonds 
were sold to a Davenport bonding concern, which 
was one of three competitors for the bond issue. 

—Superior, Wis. The building committee of 
the school board has begun a survey of the school 
plant to determine upon a suitable plan for a 
ten-year period of time to fit an expansion of the 
school system. A report will shortly be presented 
to the board. 

—Mercedes, Tex. By a vote of 291 to 92, the 
citizens have approved a bond issue of $250,000 for 
an extensive school-building program, to include a 
senior high school, a cafeteria and gymnasium, and 
the remodeling of an old building. 

—The voters of Paducah, Tex., have approved 
a bond issue of $75,000 for new school buildings. 

—A new type of school building, known as the 
“P” type, has been designed by the building bureau 
of the New York City schools and will make its 
appearance in Brooklyn. The “P” type of building 
differs from the ‘“‘“M” type in that its exterior design 
is more ornate and the auditorium wing has been 
extended to provide space for more classrooms. It 
is adapted from the English Gothic. The first school 
of this type will be Public School 229, to be erected 
at Benson Ave. and 14th Ave. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Construction work on 
the Washburn Senior High School, to cost $1,025,- 
000, will start about September, 1. The school 
which will be three stories high, will contain 35 
classrooms, in addition to an auditorium and two 
gymnasiums. 

—Shallowater, Tex. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $55,000 for the erection of a ten- 
room school. Plans for the building have been pre- 
pared by Peters, Strange & Bradshaw. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has begun 
preparations for relieving the overcrowded condi- 
tions in some of the older schools. An appropriation 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





of $10,000 has been asked for erecting twelve 
portable structures. Plans have been completed for 
two high schools in West Park and South Brooklyn, 
and for an addition to the South High School. 

—Swarthmore, Pa. The school district has been 
given permission to float a bond issue of $137,500 
for the erection of new buildings and for improve- 
ments to old buildings. 

—The school board of New York City has ap- 
proved recommendations for sixteen building pro- 
jects, to include ten buildings in Queens Borough, 
four in the Bronx, and two in Richmond. The pro- 
gram provides sittings for 16,700 pupils, at a cost 
of nearly $10,000,000. 

—Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has ap- 
proved a resolution, calling for a survey of build- 
ing needs by a reputable architectural firm. The 
survey will determine the building needs and will 
provide for the elimination of the present tempo- 
rary structures. 

—Hastings, Mich. A bond issue has been ap- 
proved by the voters for the construction of a 
school building. 

—Little Rock, Ark. Dr. Mahlon Ogden recently 
presented a report to the school board, in which 
he recommended the elimination of minor fire 
hazards in certain school buildings, in order to 
comply with the requirements for minimum in- 
surance-premium rates issued by the fire-insurance 
underwriters. He recommended the installing of 
additional fire extinguishers where the premium 
saving would pay for the installation cost within 
three years. One of the changes called for is the 


removal of a moving-picture booth from one of 
the schools. 


—Ames, Iowa. A bond issue of $75,000 has 
been approved for the erection of new schools, and 
for improvements to present buildings. 

—San Angelo, Tex. The voters recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $150,000 for a school 
gymnasium and for additions to the elementary 
schools. 

—The voters of Stockdale, Tex., have been asked 
to approve a school-bond issue of $42,000 for the 
erection of a new school. 
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NORWEST Steel 


Lockers and Shelving. 
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Steel Lockers 
Steel Shelving 
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Steel Waste Baskets 
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NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
with flanged joints, assuring 
double thickness of steel for 
bolting—-with consequent in- 
crease in strength and rig- 
idity. 


DOORS EXTRA STRONG, 


made of 16 gauge steel but 
with sufficient flexibility to 
spring back to shape in case 
they are accidently bent out 


of alignment. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL Propucts Go, 

































DOOR STOP — One 
piece door stop, (re- 
cessed to receive the 
locking fingers of the 
locking bar, and ex- 
tending to full length 
of the frame) elimi- 
nates danger of cloth- 
ing being caught or 
injured. This, with 
the extremely simple 
locking device, pro- 
vides the utmost 
strength and minimizes 
danger of pilfering. 

























These Practieal 
Features Save 
Taxpayers’ Money 


NORWEST Steel Lockers are built to successfully withstand the 
rough usage that they are so apt to receive from school children. 





No matter whether the door be closed gently or “banged shut”, 
the locking device operates automatically, quietly and positively. 


Amongst other distinctive features of Norwest Lockers are—(1) 
Coat hooks are fastened with two bolts and cadmium plated (as 
are all other bolts and nuts which are used in the assembling of 
these lockers). (2) The two coat, baked-on enamel finish which 
enhances and preserves their attractiveness, refinements—expen- 
sive for us, but contributing to the high reputation for service, 
quality and satisfaction which Norwest storage equipment enjoys. | 


Consult Our Experienced Storage Engineers. They will gladly sub- 


mit prices, and without obligation, assist you in selecting the 
types and sizes of lockers best suited to your requirements. And 

if so desired, submit lay-outs, enabling you to obtain maximum 
storage capacity in limited space. 


MAKERS OF STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STORAGE CABINETS, ETC. 


4545 W. Homer Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Superintendent’s Monthly Report to the 
School Board —II 


(Concluded from Page 65) 


but that it is their duty to be interested. They 
are charged by law with the responsibility -of 
passing finally on all instructional policies. It is 
hardly to be expected that they be sympathetic 
or interested in matters about which informa- 
tion is denied them. As soon as the public real- 
izes the full scope of the possibilities in the office 
of school director, there may be more interest 
among capable citizens to serve in this capacity. 

Athletic matters occupy a prominent rank in 
both oral and written reports. The subjects of 
athletics is on a par with faculty recommenda- 
tions, state department of education reports, 
and the budget. Among 82 subjects which all 
superintendents report, it ranks seventh in the 
written reports and fifth in the oral. Numerous 
reasons may be advanced for the frequency with 
which superintendents report on athletics. 
Among these may be: the prominence of the 
activity itself in any community; requests for 
local facilities for holding tournaments; need for 
funds to cover deficits; annual financial state- 
ment in superintendents’ reports; or a desire on 
the part of the superintendent to capitalize the 
success of the athletic teams. 

The supervision of buildings and grounds is 
an important-administrative function. Its proper 
exercise may result in savings on the mainte- 
nance bills. That 63 per cent of the superin- 
tendents who make written monthly reports in- 
form their boards on this activity indicates that 
the superintendents are carrying on a program 
designed to preserve school property. Colleges 
of education are now offering courses in plant 
management, courses much needed by men who 
are called upon to pass judgment on subjects as 
varied as lawn-grass seed, boiler compound, and 
wall finishes. It is significant that of the super- 
intendents in this group, 63 per cent also report 
on maintenance recommendations (Table IT), 
a matter closely related to the supervision of the 
school plant. It is difficult to explain why only 
35 per cent of those who make oral monthly 


reports, mention supervision of buildings and 
grounds. The capital investment in the school 
plant is proportionately large in all communi- 
ties, and the proper supervision of school prop- 
erty represented by this investment should be 
important enough in all communities to receive 
considerable attention. 

The extent with which the school nurse’s re- 
ports are included in the superintendents’ re- 
ports is probably in proportion to the employ- 
ment of this type of service in school systems. 
Since superintendents who make written reports 
represent schools with a median enrollment of 
800 pupils, and those who make oral reports 
are in school systems with a median enrollment 
of approximately 450, it is not surprising that 
the former group mentions the nurse’s reports 
with greater frequency. Schools with a small 
enrollment still believe that it is not economi- 
cal to provide service of this type, despite the 
importance of child health. Physical examina- 
tion and medical examinations receive greater 
prominence where superintendents make writ- 
ten reports. This is an outgrowth of nurses’ 
activities. 

The reports do not indicate that the buying 
of coal is generally done on the basis of heat 
content as shown by analysis. Coal analysis is 
mentioned in 38 per cent of the written reports 
and in but 13 per cent of the oral reports. Where 
coal is not purchased on a heat-analysis basis, 
it is safe to assume that the factors which con- 
trol its purchase are previous experience with 
coal of a certain trade name or geographical 
origin, the price, and perhaps the opinion of the 
janitors. The superintendent has the opportun- 
ity to inform himself through a competent heat- 
ing engineer or the contractors for the heating 
plant on the best’ kind of coal to use in the 
boilers of the local school. These specifications 
once established become standard, and the 


price will be the only factor to be considered in 
coal purchase. 





SIMPLICITY IN GRADUATION DRESS 

The question of inaugurating simplicity in girls’ graduation dress has for several years received the attention of 
school officials. The solution has not in every instance been an easy one. Some school systems have found a ready 
response on the part of the parents, while others have encountered objections. 

The school authorities at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the leadership of Mrs. Alvena Nelson, secured models for 
the dresses worn at the June graduation. Mrs. Nelson, in discussing the subject, said: : 

‘“‘We have felt for some time that the elaborate evening gowns the girls have been wearing for graduation were 
an unnecessary expense, especially as few of our girls have any use afterward for this type of dress. Even for those 
who have gone on to the university and been active socially, the dress selected in the spring is often out of style 
and useless by fall. The sport dress is a type which every girl can use and which can be made, or bought, at a 


comparatively small cost.” 
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DETROIT SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL UNIFORM 

The school board of Detroit, Michigan, has recently 
adopted the Sam Browne belt as the standard insignia of 
the safety patrol boys throughout the Detroit school system. 
The insignia, which replaces the green arm-bands formerly 
used, has been adopted as an incentive to boys to become 
members of the patrol. It makes possible the selection of 
patrol boys by discriminating and scholastic standards, and 
it also commands greater respect among the rupils, and 
facilitates the performance of patrol duties. An added ad- 
vantage is the fact that motorists are able to discern the 
insignia at a great distance and are aware of the fact that 
the boys are present for a definite reason. 


The minutes are probably the most important 
record of the board of education. In smaller 
schools the tendency is for the secretary of the 
board to preserve this record and acquaint the 
board with the contents at each regular suc- 
ceeding meeting. Thirty per cent of the super- 
intendents who make written reports, obtain 
this record and usually place a copy in the 
hands of each board member on or before the 
meeting. Inasmuch as the matters in the super- 
intendent’s reports are usually closely related 
to the previous action of the board, it appears 
desirable to have the record of the previous 
meeting presented to the board members with 
the superintendent’s reports. 

The procedure for the annual school meeting 
is provided for by law, and no superintendent 
who makes oral reports mentions this subject; 
about one third of the superintendents who 
make written reports, feel that the procedure of 
the annual meeting is of sufficient importance 
to acquaint the board members with the details. 
It appears that about 30 per cent of the super- 
intendents in the group may have some respon- 
sibility for the board’s records, since the minutes 
of the board are also included in the superin- 
tendents’ reports. 

In about one fourth of the written reports 
school publicity is mentioned. The entire super- 
intendent’s report is a form of publicity. Such 
matters as the school paper, the school notes 
in the local weekly or daily, and all other means 
used to bring school activities to the attention 
of the public may be included in the superin- 
tendent’s reports on publicity. The facts of a 
proposed bond issue is perhaps the most fre- 
quent type of publicity matter discussed in 
board reports. It is surely one of the publicity 
problems which requires a great deal of tact, 
knowledge, and ability. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from 
the information gathered for this study: 


(Concluded on Page 118) 
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School service provides a 
real test for any equipment 


And, we might add, cafeteria tables and counters 
are not exceptions. That’s why we build Sani School 
Equipment of materials that are selected with stren- 
uous service in mind . . . For example, our No. 314- 
T Table, illustrated above. Its rugged, Sani Metal 
base with stools attached is about as wear-proof 
and mischief-proof as a school table can be. Easy 
to clean under, also, therefore unusually sanitary. 
And a great space saver! 

Sani Cafeteria Counters shown 


below, have made a name for 


Sat Products Q. 


schools. Their panels are heavy gauge Armco iron 
with finish of white porcelain enamel, or Duco finish 
in any desired color. All trim is drawn steel orna- 
mental molding. Legs are adjustable, with sanitary 
porcelain enamel finish. Entire counter is built on 
... We can furnish No. 314-T 


Table and Sani Cafeteria counters in a variety of 


an angle steel frame 


sizes and finishes. We suggest you mail coupon today 
for a copy of our catalog illustra- 
ting and describing these and 


many other items of school food 


Sales Organization of 


themselves in scores of leading 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


and drink equipment. 


North Chicago, Illinois 














SANI PRODUCTS CO., North Chicago, Hl. A.S.B.J. 6-30 


Send me your complete catalog of Sani Products. 


I am particularly interested in_- 


Pate dthwunceas 


Address. . - - 
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ur floors— 


are always in excellent condition 


since using Car-Na-Var! ”’ - 


As told by 
A. J. BENZING, SECRETARY 


Shorewood Public Schools, Milwaukee 


and wax, has been used in the Shorewood Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, for about 244 years. We 
have been very successful with it as a floor treat- 
ment and find its use very economical. 





“Before Car-Na-Var was introduced, the linoleum floors 
were mopped regularly each week, necessitating the employ- 
ment of many charwomen and doing much damage to the 
floor covering. 


“The classroom floors are now Car-Na-Vared and polished 
three times a year, and are always in excellent condition. 
The corridors, which carry all the traffic of a 1200-pupil 
high school, are ‘gone over’ with the electric polisher each 
week. Additional Car-Na-Var is applied to corridor floors 
once a month. Good results are obtained in cleaning a Car- 
Na-Vared linoleum floor by using oil treated mops for 


sweeping. 
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Corridor in the Shorewood Public Schools, Milwaukee. 50,000 square feet of lino- 
leum treated with Car-Na-Var at a total cost of less than %4¢ per sq. ft. per year. 


“The results obtained from the use of Car-Na-Var in the 
Shorewood Schools have brought many favorable comments 
from visitors and we are more than pleased to recommend 
it as a means of reducing floor maintenance costs. Linoleum 
regularly treated with Car-Na-Var retains its original color 
and texture, and shows little, if any, wear with heavy 
usage.” 





Car-Na-Var, a scientific combination of varnish and floor wax for 
treating wood, linoleum, mastic, cement, cork, terrazzo, etc., is obtain- 
able in Natural and the following colors: Dark Oak, Light Oak, Mahog- 
any, Walnut, Olive Green, Bright Green, Mission, Maroon, and Cherry. 
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On Floors of Rubber use Rubber-Var 
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CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
260 Scott Street 


Service Branches and Warehouse Stocks 


ILLINOIS 


in Principal Cities 








(Concluded from Page 114) 

1. The practice of making reports, either 
oral or written, at definite intervals is not com- 
mon. There is good reason to bélieve that this 
conclusion applies generally, as well as in Min- 
nesota. 

2. The items discussed in the reports cover a 
wide range of subjects, but only a few of these 
items are common to all the reports. 

3. Items that are discussed represent admin- 
istrative rather than instructional phases of the 
school management. 

4. There is no commonly accepted form for 
the mechanical make-up of the written reports. 

5. The methods of presenting information on 
the current conditions of the budget, as well as 
information on many other subjects, vary 
widely. 

6. The superintendent’s purpose in present- 
ing his report determines largely whether it 
shall be (a) merely informational; (5) suggest- 
ing action; or (c) suggesting action and pre- 
senting adequate reasons justifying the action. 

7. The superintendents who make definite 
reports at regular intervals believe them to be 
useful instruments in school management. 

A number of the superintendents who make 
written reports submitted copies of their reports. 
These men agree that a monthly, written report 
is a useful instrument in promoting codperation 
between the board of education and the admin- 
istration. The following comments are typical of 
the attitude of this group: 


Gives board a definite idea of school matters. Enlarges vision 
of superintendent when much time and thought is given to it. 
Creates confidence in the school administration 


Expedites business. Puts in accessible form important facts 
that the superintendent needs. If sent out in advance of»meet- 
ings, the board members get a chance to think about the business 


before the meeting and will probably be more ready to act. 

Serves as a program for’ reference at board meeting. Good 
thing for the superintendent to get out a full report each month 
Sometimes classifies his own thinking and demands his concen- 
tration on some matters he might otherwise overlook. 


A few of the superintendents feel that a 
monthly report to the board is labor without 


love and without reward. It is interesting to 
examine the reasons they offer for their attitude. 

Takes up time. Covers many points of interest only to the 
superintendent. Board does not understand them and employs 
a superintendent because he does. Board, if posted on all points 
listed, would all have to be qualified superintendents. When a 
younger man, I made long reports which got nowhere and did 
no good that I could see. 

Board members would throw it in waste-paper basket. Too 
busy to make a study of it. 

Plainly a nuisance in many schools. Good board members 
don’t need them, poor ones don’t know how to use them, and 
the ladies’ aid society misappropriates the information. 

While the information on the attitude of 
board members toward reports is meager, the 
following comments made by board members 
accustomed to receive written reports at regular 
intervals is significant: 

The monthly written report makes it possible for me to 
dismiss from my mind the details connected with the office of 
board member except while I am studying the current report 
preparatory to attending a meeting. I regard the study of the 
type of report our members receive as adequate preparation for 
intelligent conduct of the current business. 

We feel that the reports indicate to us that the adminis- 
tration of our schools is being conducted efficiently. 

Until the written, monthly report was introduced, we had 
no definite information of the manner in which our schools 
were being administered. 

It gives us a written record for reference in answering ques- 
tions from our constituents. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Boyne City, Mich. Three members of the 
school board have been recalled from office follow- 
ing a special election held a short time ago. The 
recall movement followed a period of general dis- 
satisfaction with the board’s activities. Five speci- 
fic charges of maladministration were made. 

—District members of the board of education at 
Youngstown, Ohio, will be permitted to complete 
their terms, despite the fact that their positions 
will be discontinued after the federal census has 
shown a population of over 150,000. Under the 
Ohio laws, a city with a population of over 150,- 
000, may have only seven members at large on the 
school board. The members elected must serve out 
their four-year terms. 

—The school board of Toledo, Ohio, has em- 
ployed Mr. M. S. Olsen, of Minneapolis, to con- 
duct a course of twelve lessons for janitors, in the 
cleaning and upkeep of school buildings. One of 


the large buildings will be used for demonstration 
purposes during the course of instruction. 

—The board of education of Mahoning county, 
Ohio, has adopted a new financial plan for distrib- 
uting state aid to the various school districts, as 
a means of encouraging school boards to improve 
their bus-transportation facilities. Under the plan, 
one third of the cost of maintaining first-class trans- 
portation of pupils will be paid by the county to 
districts which come up to the standard set by the 
state education department. Only one sixth of the 
cost will be paid to the other districts. 

—The Common Pleas Court at Logan, Ohio, has 
made permanent an injunction against the Wash- 
ington township board of education, restraining it 
from executing a contract with the O. H. Adler 
Company on bonds submitted for the construction 
of the Wamsher School. The suit was brought by 
Clarence A. Degner, who contended that the bids 
submitted by him were lower than those of the 
Adler Company which claimed the contract. 

—The school board of Evansville, Ind., recently 
sold an issue of $100,000 worth of 20-year, 4% 
per cent school-improvement bonds to an Indiana- 
polis bonding concern, at a premium of $2,038. 

—Hastings, Mich. The school board has sold 
an issue of school bonds, for $170,658, and interest 
at 4% per cent. 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board has passed 
a rule, which provides that in the letting of con- 
tracts by schools, if the ordinary business practice 
of awarding to the low bidder is not followed, the 
principal must withhold the award and refer the 
matter to the board for approval. 

—Perth Amboy, N. J. The school board has 
recently awarded contracts for an addition and 
alterations to the high school. The cost of the 
improvements will amount to $262,630. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has made an appropriation of $500,000 for the 
removal of fire and building-law hazards in the 
public-school buildings of the city. The appropria- 
tion will be applied largely to the removal of the 
more serious hazards in Manhattan schools. Most 
of the hazards noted are in buildings of old-style 
architecture which have outlived their usefulness, 
and which should be demolished wherever possible. 
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Chosen by the Byrd Antarctic Expedition .' 
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{Above} Little America, Winter Headquarters of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. {Right} Close-up of one of 
the portable buildings designed to house the expedition by 
Williams and Barratt, architects, NewYork City. Interiors 
of these buildings were painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


It helped keep 


interiors light, clean, cheerful 


OOK closely at the photo- Sunlight on walls and ceilings 

graphs above. Picture the helped keep interiors bright and 

life in these small frame dwellings cheerful, lastingly clean, high in 
through the months in which they _light-reflecting value. 

housed the members of the Byrd 


. am FE il ° a 
Antarctic Expedition. or more detailed information 


on the qualities that enabled 

Numbers of men closely con- Barreled Sunlight so successfully 
fined through many weeks, com-_ to serve the Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
ing and going through active days, pedition, mail the coupon. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 


Easily Tinted 


Any desired shade is 
obtained by simply 
mixing ordinary colors 
in oil with -Barreled 


OUTSIVE 


Sunlight whit b ARTE Fs sleeping at night in eiderdown bags, 
unlight white, or by r : : 
of reled Su alight | Sonne 2 Wem G-aey RPETERIES ONF- Providence, R.I. Branches or dis- 
Fiatian Coles, eae Sunlight 3 side, and snow whirling through ; 4 es ad 
available in two sizes. HY iV . d f ‘lati tributors in all principal cities. 
Quantities of five gal- wnt doorways opened for ventilation. 


(For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller 
Hard on paint, such conditions! & Co.) 

But month after 

month, Barreled 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44—F Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send us further information and a panel painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in: 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss 0 Flat O 


Sunlight 


lons or over are tinted 
to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 
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Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. 


L-5042 MAGAZINE 
RACK. 
Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 


INSTRUCTOR'S 
DESK. 


Craftsmanship and design 
Combine 


We are always appreciative of the fact that 
careful design and good workmanship con- 
stitute a quality product. This is the key- 
note of Peterson Performance in Labora- 
tory and Library Equipment ... the large 
numbers of Schools and colleges using 
PetersonFurniture know they have selected 
with good judgment. 





PETERSON SERVICE 


The Service Department conducted for your convenience will 
gladly make suggestions and aid in the planning of space ue 
utilization. A rough sketch of the floor plans will bring their recom- 
mendations free of charge and without obligation on your part. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 16-A 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York Grand Rapids 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Distributors in: 
Minneapolis Kent, O Richmond, Va. 


‘ Kansas City 
Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas Omaha 


uipped with Baton Rouge Denver 


four drawers, cupboard, sup- 


, sink, water and 


MITCHELL 


Ready to Go! Playground Equipment 


When the Fall term opens, 
wouldn’t it be great to get a 
flying start—all the new Narra- 
gansett Gymnasium Apparatus 
installed and ready for use. 





NARRAGANSETT 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Just take a little time now and check over your 
present equipment—list the repairs—replace worn 
out mats—add new pieces to give greater variety 
to the exercises. 


Your order placed now relieves you of all worry 
and inconvenience this Fall. 


Send for folders on Steel Lockers, Shelving, and 
Office Cabinets. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 


CHICAGO 


1504 Monadnock Blk. 


MITCHELL WHIRL 


The Mitchell Whirl is the safest playground device on the market 
and is ideally suited for school playgrounds. It is carefully built 
of selected materials and will give many years of satisfactory 
service. One or fifty children can ride at the same time. Write 


today for the illustrated catalog which tells you all about it. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WAX POLISHING 


With the old-fashioned mop and scrub brush rapidly losing caste, 
it is time for the modern schoolman to start investigating modern 
Up-to-date sanitation standards demand 
it. No longer is it satisfactory just to keep the floors 
They should be kept glistening, and a Hild Floor Machine will do it 


methods of floor cleaning. 


in a quarter of the time and better 
than the best scrubwoman could 
do it. 

There are four models of Hild 
Floor Machines —a size for every 
floor area and purse. The Hild Floor 
Machine will scrub, polish, wax, 
sandpaper and refinish with a thor- 
oughness that is really remarkable. 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 
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| Schoolmen Should Investigate 


HiiLD 


Electrically Operated 


FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs — Waxes — Polishes 





CR SEM? 


ec bd > 
wiped up. 


Lm] Lo \ renin 








SCRUBBING 


Consider the fact that the brush on the Hild Floor Machine revolves 
at the rate of 150 revolutions per minute and that the full weight 
of the machine rests directly on the brush at all times. There is no 
let-up, no time taken for tired arms to rest. 

The best way to »_ prove the practical value of the “Hild” is to 


give it a trial on your own floors. 
Compare the results with the results 
you are now getting. See for yourself 
how much of a saving it means to 
you. Watch the machine operate and 
see how efficiently and economically 
it enhances the appearance of your 
floors. Write for a folder and our 
free demonstration offer. 


108 W.LakeSt.,Chicago, Ill. 








IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE HIGH-SCHOOL 
TRANSCRIPTS 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


value to the college to have the relative position 
that the student held in his class. It is surprising 
how many principals fail to give a student’s 
rank even as roughly as in thirds of the class. 
It is often necessary to write a second time for 
this information. 

We are certain that our colleagues in other 
institutions will join us in our expression of 
thanks to those high-school principals who 
promptly furnish complete and accurate tran- 
scripts, and in our hopes that others will take 
a suggestion. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AND 
STUDENT MORALE 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


student body to work toward a common end 
whenever the organization undertakes a task. 
The ideal is to have complete freedom of dis- 
cussion of every proposed step, and when the 
step is decided upon to have the opponents and 
proponents of the measure alike join in carrying 
the plan into effect. 

Unity of group action implies activity. Mo- 
rale is a dynamic thing. It is not gained in a 
state of rest. All the activities of the school are 
potential builders of morale. It is a primary task 
of the school administrator to direct those activ- 
ities in such a manner that they will create atti- 
tudes which modern society considers desirable. 


BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMIES 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
struction there would have to be a total absence 


of inflammable materials within the building. 
Strictly interpreted, this would mean that the 





building would have to be constructed with 
metal window frames and sash fitted with wired- 
glass; the floors would have to be surfaced with 
stone, cement, mastic, or other unburnable ma- 
terial; the doors would have to be fireproof 
metal doors; the trim throughout the building 
would have to be of metal or stone; and all 
furniture and fixtures would be of metal. 

Not infrequently, the temptation presents 
itself to build all one-story parts of school build- 
ings of nonfire-resistive materials. This is highly 
inadvisable, as the burning of these parts of 
otherwise fire-resistive buildings has not only 
caused large financial losses, and the closing of 
the buildings while repairs were being made, 
but has caused stampedes which have resulted 
in large loss of life. 

The conscientious school-board member and 
superintendent cannot afford to endanger the 
safety of an otherwise fire-resistive building by 
introducing the fire hazard, which is embodied 
if any one-story part of the building is con- 
structed of nonfire-resistive materials, as a com- 
bustible structure of this sort jeopardizes the so- 
called fireproof parts of the entire building and 
the lives of the pupils housed therein. One-story 
detached portable school buildings, with an out- 
side exit from every room leading directly out 
under the blue sky, are reasonably safe build- 
ings in which to house pupils, and are not life 
hazards if not attached to permanent buildings 
of fire-resistive construction. 

Fire in the nonfireproof one-story passageway 
or wing of an otherwise fire-resistive building of 
more than one-story in height might easily cause 
a very disastrous fire in the fire-resistive parts of 
the building. The heat from a hot fire entirely 
outside of an otherwise fire-resistive building 
has been known to enter the windows of the fire- 
resistive building and do great damage. Wood 
furniture, oiled flooring, wood window frames, 
and wooden folding chairs often stored in the 


corridors of school buildings, make good kin- 
dling for a fire. While these in themselves would 
not present very much of a fire hazard, they at 
once become a grave hazard if great heat is 
applied from an external source. Piles of com- 
bustible materials should not be in the corridors 
of school buildings, you say. No, they should 
not be; but only too often, and when it is ioo 
late, it is discovered that they are there. 

As the greatest danger and loss of life in 
schoolhouse fires has been due to panics, caused 
for the most part by smoke, it is well to elim- 
inate as much smoke-producing construction as 
possible. 


SCHOOL COSTS IN EL PASO 
The school board of El Paso, Texas, has issued 
a finance report which shows the following distribu- 
tion of $1,143,976, the expenses for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1929, as follows: 


Per 

Cent 

Interest on Overdraft and Bank Charges.......... witteneta 1.1 
Other Administrative and General Expense.. ; ivoire, Cee 
Salaries: Supervisors, Principals, and Teachers........ ... 80.4 
Salaries Other: Librarians and School Office Attendants. ue ee 
Other Instruction — _ é didtetebsceieh 1.6 
Wages of Janitors......... 3.5 
Other Operating Expense 2.6 
I I eas sch ch vodaucsicearstrdotccieinitiockcseasea ean 2.2 
PN Shdcchntiens lend eacqiauaibnc sven eleiitieentiecdanandi 100.0 


In attempting to make comparisons with other 
school systems in Texas, the auditor found a 
great lack of uniformity in account keeping. He 
recommends that the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington devise a uniform system of school records 
and accounts. The school board of El Paso consists 
of J. Walker Morrow, president; W. R. Piper, vice- 
president; Mrs. Milton A. Warner, secretary; J. 
G. Galbraith, J. F. Driscoll, N. L. Casner, and R. 
J. Folk, A. H. Hughey is the superintendent. 


—Miss L. Arvilla Martin, principal of the 
Brookside School at Bloomfield, N. J., will retire 
on June 30, after completing 50 years of service 
in the public schools. 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 





Sometimes They’re Called ‘“The 
Dangerous Aisles” 


The main reason probably is that ladder-work in them is 
particularly risky for workers using old-fashioned, un- 
steady ladders. The Dayton Safety Ladder makes ladder 
workers safe everywhere. It stands firm, without slipping, 


or sliding. Its leg-spread is 
wide enough to straddle seats 
easily. Straight-backed, for all 
next-to-wall work. Needs no 
holding. In sizes 3 to 16 feet. 
Strong, light; folds flat for easy 
carrying. Moderately priced. 


Type B 
Dayton Ladder 


Smaller, popular-priced, 
all-purpose safety lad- 
der in 7 sizes. 





Write Dept. ASRJ-6 for 


complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 


121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 





SHORE HIGH SCHOOL, EUCLID, OHIO 


FOOD PRESERVATION AND ITS 
RELATION TO SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
(Concluded from Page 51) 
operates for the full period of nine months, and 
the receipts aggregate about $15,000 during 
that period. While the operating expenses take 
the greater part of the receipts as they should 
do, it is planned that the receipts shall not 
greatly exceed the-experditures. All lunchroom 
costs are watched closely to keep them down to 
the minimum. High-school girls work at the 
counters and boys act as cashiers. The boys also 
do the dishwashing with the aid of electric dish- 
washers. These pupils who work during the 
Junch hour receive their lunches in payment for 

their work. 

While there appears to be no basis of compar- 
ison from the standpoint of economy as between 
mechanical refrigeration and the old system, 
the school authorities are well satisfied with the 
mechanical refrigeration system of food pres- 
ervation. It is noted that the cost of electric cur- 


rent consumed is far below that of ice; it is 
more convenient, cleaner, and easier to operate; 





and effective savings can be made through larger 
purchases of foodstuffs. There is no ice card to 
bother with; the kitchen is not “tracked up” on 
wet days; the refrigerator is noiseless to an 
almost unbelievable degree, which is necessary 
especially in classrooms. Most important of all, 
there is assurance that the foodstuffs are prop- 
erly preserved and healthful. Similar installa- 
tions of equipment have been made in four 
schools, because it is the opinion of the school 
authorities that it means proper preservation of 
foodstuffs and a step in the direction of ade- 
quate health protection. 


A JANITORS’ SALARY STUDY 

(Continued from Page 54) 

sume 20 minutes of time under normal condi- 

tions. The cleaning, care, and operation of the 

balance of the school plant were estimated in 

their relation to the time required for classroom 

cleaning. In all nine additional items were con- 
(Concluded on Page 124) 


TABLE I - JANITOR*S SALARIES 


No. of | | | | | 
Clase |Corri-|Toilets|Cel-|Care of|Care of} of 
la: 


rooms | dors | 


rs| Fires | Lawns | Snow | Yards bly | Rooma ing 


Removal | Clean- 
| ing | Assem-|ciel| Rat- Salery on 
Unit Base 


| % 

3744 

ade 
6.75%3. 75) aa 








| 1768.38 





6 | 1.7) 22 
snccchineelencen 


3.25| 1.9) 26 


| 1765.35 








Washington 


2 le 
Garbage, Gym, Showers, Picture b., Work Shop, Gates, 


2 Teacher's R., Conf.R., Study H., Library, Store R., Bus. Prac., Stud. Act. 





, Medical, Office, Cafeteria, 


Bell 1950, Ellwood 1950, Hart 1800, Slack 1700, Reiney 1700. 


Library. 
4 clinton Street School. 
 contioasticn School, Homemaking. 
Continuation Sohool (Boy's, Girl's). 





JANITORS’ SALARY SCHEDULE, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
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FREE... 





CIENTIFIC ADVICE 
ON SCHOOL BUILDING 


MAINTENANCE 





The Sonneborn Laboratories Offers Its Co-operation and Counsel on 
Money-Saving Upkeep of School Buildings 


EFORE vacation time arrives is the time to 

learn of the particular products that will do 
the best school renovating job—and the most 
economical. 


Let Sonneborn Laboratories help you. Tell us 
about your problems—whether of floors, walls or 
ceilings. Without cost or obligation on your part 
our laboratory and engineering staff will gladly co- 
operate with you and advise you. Hundreds of 
schools and colleges have already availed them- 


selves of this service. Let us send you their names 
for your own reference and satisfaction. 


The attached coupon will bring you all the help- 
ful facts. Mail it today. Remember, too, that 
Sonneborn is a long-established, reputable con- 
cern with a high standing among the foremost 
schools of the country. Every Sonneborn product 
is guaranteed. Indicate in the coupon what type 
of work you plan. The desired information will 
immediately be forthcoming. 


We have every kind of paint and varnish for every school use 


from floors to desks—from cellar to roof—for inside and out. 


For CONCRETE Floors 


Hardening and Dustproofing 


Lapidolith—This liquid chemical concrete hardener 
welds the loose particles into a close-grained mass that 
becomes granite hard, and eliminates concrete dust. 
Excellent for basement or any floor receiving hardest 
wear. The flint-like topping withstands years of traffic. 
Water or chemicals do not readily penetrate it. Merely 
mopping and sweeping keeps a Lapidolized concrete 
floor sanitary. Goes on like water so labor cost is neglig- 
ible. Equally efficient for old or new floors. Colorless. 


Colored Floors 


Cement Filler—For floors where decorative appearance is 
wanted as for hallways, basement rooms, toilets, etc. 
apply this material over new or old surfaces. Forms a 
wear-resisting smooth, colored top over rough, pitted or 
solid floors. Standard colors. Easy to apply. Labor cost 
small. 


For WOOD Floors 


Wearproofing and Dustproofing 


Lignophol—This penctrating preservative prevents 
splintering, checking, warping, and rotting by filling 
interior wood cells and fibres with oils and gums. Supplies 
a toughening binder that increases tensile and resisting 
power of wood. Safeguards floors against deterioration 
from dry heat and moisture, and waterproofs. 


Polished Floors 


Amalie Liquid or Paste Wax—Where a more lustrous 
finish is desired, apply this highly decorative Carnauba 
Wax. Has high content of Carnauba which is the reason 
for its long wear. Use liquid for renewing polish on floors 
previously waxed. Use paste on new or newly treated 
floors. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Dept. 44, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send literature on the following 
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| products: Lapidolith...... ; Lignophol ! 
Da aieccrs ; Cemcoat Floor Enamel........ 3 0 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 








O stubborn deposits, , 

tracked in by students, 
mar the appearance of 
floors in your building? 
Then use TRAZITE, the 
remarkable Oakite material 
that makes quick, easy 
work of cleaning terrazzo, 
tile, and composition floors. 





TRAZITE removes that s 





Pd 














tubborn dirt with little effort 


and mop up. Dirt will com- 
pletely disappear; floors will 
look like new. And little ef- 
fort ... noreally hard scrub- 
bing is required. 





School superintendents 
everywhere are finding that 
TRAZITE’S thorough, 
rapid cleaning action gives 



















































Wet the floors with a mild solution of 
TRAZITE, allow the solution to stand 










Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ITE 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S ‘Par. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 









A JANITORS’ SALARY STUDY 
(Concluded from Page 122) 

sidered: (1) sweeping corridors, (2) cleaning 
toilets, (3) sweeping basements, (4) operating 
boilers and heating plants, (5) cutting grass 
and caring for planting, (6) removing snow and 
ice, (7) cleaning playgrounds, (8) cleaning au- 
ditoriums, (9) cleaning special rooms. With due 
allowances for special conditions revealed by 
the inspection of each school building, each unit 
of the nine types of work was considered at one 
twentieth of the classroom unit. 

The total of the unit ratings for all of the 
janitors was divided into the total budgetary 
allowance for janitors’ wages, which gave the 
index of pay for each unit. The total of ratings 
for each school was then multiplied by the in- 
dex, which determined the salary for each jani- 
tor. The table on page 122 shows the ten items 


and the salaries. 


QUESTIONABLE ECONOMY 

(Concluded from Page 56) 
but would advance by regular annual increases, 
to a comfortable maximum. Now they find that 
they have been deceived. How long can young 
people so treated regard teaching as a profes- 
sion? How much can they be expected to add to 
their already large investment in education in 
order to keep their professional training up-to- 
date? What will be the effect on the children of 
reducing in these teachers their alertness, eager- 
ness, ambition, and professional spirit? Is this 
true economy from the standpoint of the actual 
results wanted from the schools? In the instance 
cited, the “saving” to the taxpayers will be 
slightly in excess of 1 per cent of the total 
payroll. 

Another question is pertinent: Granted that 
business is slack and granted that many small 
home owners have been out of work, is it wise 
to retrench on teachers’ salaries? Our great in- 
dustrialists have been convinced that it is wise 


~ 








to pay labor high enough wages that employees 

may enjoy more than the bare necessities of life. 

We are all prosperous so long as the average 

man and the average family in town and coun- 

try are prosperous. Henry Ford's policy of a $6 

minimum wage, and a five-day week, are con- 

spicuous examples of this newer economic pol- 

icy. May not a similar policy be applied by com- 

munities to their teachers? May we not expect 

that the teachers who are content in reasonably 

protected tenure and who enjoy salaries in keep- 
ing with the importance of their work, will keep’ 
a goodly portion of their income in local circu- 
lation? Will not local merchants, builders of 
homes, physicians, dentists, and even garage 
men benefit from such a situation? Is it wise, in 
a time of business stringency, for a community 
to strike at its good customers? 

Many of our leading statesmen have repeated 
the statement that in America our greatest con- 
cern is education. As a people, we believe that 
statement. When will we, in our local communi- 
ties, and in the nation at large, be sufficiently 
concerned about this ‘greatest concern,” to in- 
sist that it be governed in its relations to its em- 
ployees by the intelligent application of prin- 
ciples upon which other forms of big business 
have found not only the successs, but the very 
life of their enterprises depends? 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


The legality of compelling children to saw cord- 
wood sticks as a punishment for breaches of school 
discipline, is challenged by a parent at Oak Bluffs 
(near Martha’s Vineyard), Mass. A 19-year-old 
high-school student came late to school without a 
proper excuse. As a punishment he was asked to 
shovel and carry ashes out of the building. This 
he refused to do, whereupon he was sent home and 
ordered not to come back until he stood ready to 
comply with the order. The school committee has 
been asked to adjust the matter. 

The Fairlawn (suburb of Pawtucket. R. I.), 
parent-teacher association has announced that it 


better results and saves time and money. 
Our nearby Service Man will gladly give you 
for a few minutes, then scrub lightly more details. Write and ask to have him call. 



















Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 


will seek the retirement of every school-board 
member who opposes the construction of a new 
schoolhouse. “We serve notice.” says the associa- 
tion. “that we intend to use every lawful means to 
defeat at the polls in the event that they are candi- 
dates for reélection, all members of your com- 
mittee who show a disposition to reject these de- 
mands or who in any manner attempt to hinder or 
delay immediate action in pursuance hereof.” 

A newspaper item: “Something happened at 
Alameda, Calif., the other day that the entire 
world should hear about; something that freshens 
faith in the wisdom and insight of human beings. 
_. , A public school in that city was named after 
an obscure old man who died there recently. 

“His name was Charles M. Sadler. and he never 
did anything very distinguished or notable. He 
never won any battles, wrote any famous books, 
filled any high political office, performed any high 
public service. It is in recognition of such things 
that schools usually are named, and Charles M. 
Sadler failed to meet that standard. 

“But he did something else: he made hundreds 
of children happy while he was alive. He fixed their 
dolls. made miniature houses, fitted jumping jacks 
to strings. He was a toymaker, a handy man with 
a few tools and pot of glue. So, in the basement 
of his house, during the last years of his life. he 
made thousands of little toys for the school chil- 
dren of Alameda, and now the Sadler school is 
well named.” 

“Is the modern schoolmarm cultured and intel- 
lectually fit to lead the budding minds of the 
nation?” This question is answered in the negative 
by Dr. M. Ledge Moffett, of Columbia University. 
His conclusions, based on a questionnaire, are that 
the average woman teacher is provincial, un- 
cultured, and narrow-minded. The president of the 
Cleveland parent-teacher association replies by say- 
ing: “Dr. Moffett’s picture may be correct for the 
country as a whole, but in any such questionnaire 
the small communities outnumber the cities. And 
I think the picture may be correct in the small 
towns, where they can’t afford to pay their teach- 
ers sufficient salary. Moreover, there was an influx 
of such teachers just after the war. but they are 
being rapidly weeded out in Cleveland.” 
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At Roll Call 


_ _ how many seats are empty? 




















RAFTY schoolrooms ... warm one minute and cool the 
next... are fertile breeding places for colds. 


Modern schoolrooms are being made SAFE . . . both as to 
temperature and freedom from draft . . . by Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilators. These units draw in outdoor air. . . filter 
it clean of dust and impurities . . . temper it just to the right 
degree ... then pass it gently into the room. Operation is 
QUIET. Control is simple . . . automatic or manual, as you wish. 


Investigate the advantages enjoyed by schools equipped with 
Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators. Many installations are 
shown in Catalog 361 ...a book that should be familiar to 
school officials, architects and engineers. A copy? For the 
asking .. . from our nearest office. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N.J. * Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario “ Hyde Park, Mass. ~*~ Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles: 

Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. “ Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt. . Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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urlevanl Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HOW DO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
REPORT TO PARENTS? 

A study of report cards being used in junior 
high schools was recently made by the Cincin- 
nati Junior High School Principals’ Council, 
under the leadership of Principal O. M. Patton. 
Copies of the report cards now being used in 
59 cities of various sizes were collected and 
analyzed for the following points: Number of 
reports per year; the type of mark used; how 
attendance is reported; and whether a report is 
given on citizenship. The following figures show 
the practice by individual schools and give a 
summary of the findings on the points mention- 
ed. The abbreviations D.A., T.T. and D.P. 
stand respectively for Days Absent, Times 
Tardy, and Days Present. 

Summary 


Report cards examined from 
1. Frequency 


59 cities 


SG) Be TE cosisccsssestieiciisicriaciesics = 6 
6) Eight reports per year..................0.0 = 10 
c) Six reports per year ..... Sapistacesties = 27 
d) Five reports per year.......... nuns = 1 
e) Four reports per year...... = is = 59 
2. Marks used 
a) Letters A-B-C-D-E............ ==: 39 
BD) RBCS — HUE i csccscississsscsccsccsccsossecss = § 
Ph OD, SR ised cccsancstnnecssaiess = 4 
SE: Te ai vssessssccesicctnnestcantaceassscenssses = 4 
e) Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory........ = 1 = §9 


3. Cards from 53 cities show that days absent and times tardy 
are reported. Some also report days present. 


4. Under ‘Citizenship’? those marked “‘Yes’’ report on such 
items as ‘‘Accepts responsibility,’’ ‘‘Codperates,’’ ‘Makes 
good use of time,’’ etc. . 

EN. cos caiechctdaesncoanceivixinccmteer ana = 17 
6) Yes—(one mark only)......................... a 
es ance rial es Vea tes aoa casi on lesa = 36 <= 59 


HOW GREAT IS THE SURPLUS OF 
TEACHERS? 


A. J. Huggett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Orion, Michigan 


Of late there have been amazing reports concern- 
ing the oversupply of teachers. One hears all kinds 
of stories about the excessive numbers of applica- 
tions received everywhere. New York and other 
large centers are said to have had requests run- 
ning into the thousands. Even the smaller towns 
have not been free from the deluge of applications. 
In Lake Orion, a town of less than 2,000 population 
we have had enough applications, which were not 
for a specific vacancy, to more than replace every 
teacher. Practically every superintendent with 
whom I have talked reports the same situation. 

Naturally, the impression has been created that 
there are far more teachers than there are posi- 
tions. While there is good reason to believe that 
an excess of teachers exists, school boards should 
not believe there is nearly so great an excess as 
appears on the surface. 

The writer has several times looked into the 
records of a number of those applying at Orion, 
with a view of recommending one for a position, 
only to find that these apparent applicants are not 
available. Some have decided to stay where they 
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No. of Reports Attendance Report on 
City per Year Marks Used Report Citizenship? 
Altoona, Pa. 8 E,G,F,P D.A.-T.T. No 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 8 A,B,C,D,F D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Asheville, N. C. Monthly ABCD, D.P.-T.T. No 
D.A. 
Baltimore, Md. 4 E,M,G,P D.A.—T.T. No 
Berkeley, Calif. 4 A3C.D.F - . Yes 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6 A,B,C,D.F D.A.-T.T. No 
Chicago-Kelvin Park Jr. High 8 S,E,G,F,D D.A.-T.T. No 
Cleveland, Ohio Monthly E,G.F.P.D BATT. No 
Collingswood, N. J. 6 A,B,C,D D.A.-T.T. No 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 6 A,B,C,D,E,F D.A.-T.T. Yes 1 mark 
Columbus, Ohio 6 E,G,F,P. D.A.-T.T. No 
Covington, Ky. 4 E.GM,F,P,V.P. D.A.-T.T. No 
Dallas, Tex., No Jr. High 6 Per-cent scale D.A.-T.T. No 
Davenport, lowa Monthly E,G,F,P D.A.-T.T. No 
Dayton, Ohio Monthly A,B,.C.D, D.A.-T.T. No 
Denver, Coio. 6 A,B.C.D,E D.A.—T.T. Yes-1 mark 
Des Moines, Iowa 6 L234:5 D.A.—-T.T. No 
Duluth, Minn. Monthly A,B,.C.D D.A.-T.T. No 
Elizabeth, N. J. 6 Per-cent scale 
Multiples of 5 D:A.-T.T. Yes 
Erie, Pa. 6 A,B,C.D,E D.A.-T.T. No 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 6 A,B.C.D.E D.A.-T.T. Yes-1 mark 
Kansas City, Mo. 8 E,.S,M,I,F D.A.-T.T. No 
La Porte, Ind. Per-cent scale D.P.-T.T. 
D.A. No 
Leominster, Mass. 4 A.B.C,D.E D.A—T.T. Yes 
Lincoln, Neb 6 1.2.3.4,5,6.7 - No 
Little Rock, Ark. Monthly A.B.C,D, ete -- No 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4 A,B,C.D,I D.A.-T.T. No 
Lynn, Mass. 4 A.B.C,D D.A.-T.T. No 
Madison, Wis. 4 A,B.C.D,E,F D.A.-T.T. No 
Mansfield, Chio 6 A.B,C.D.F — - No 
Milwaukee, Wis. 8 Per-cent scale D.A.-T.T. No 
Minneapolis, Minn. 6 A,B,C.D, Fail D.A.-T.T. No 
Montclair, N. J. 6 A.B,C,D,E D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Newton, Mass. 5 A,B.C.D.F ? No (Sr. High) 
Oakland, Calif. 4 A.B,C,D,E D.A—T.T. Yes 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 6 A,B.C,D,E D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Providence, R. I. 4 A.B,C.D.F D.A.-T.T. No 
Reading, Pa. 6 Per-cent scale D.A.-T.T. No 
Richmond, Va. 8 Per-cent scale D.A.-T.T. No 
Rochester, N. Y. 6 A.B.C,D,E D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Rockwood, Pa. 6 A,B,C.D,E D.A. No 
Sacramento, Calif. 4 A.B,C.D,F ~- Ele-Yes, Jr. Hi-No 
St. Paul, Minn. 6 A.B,C,D.F D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Salt Lake City, Utah 8 A.B.C,D,E D.A.-T.T. Yes 
San Francisco, Calif. 8 A.B.C,.D.F D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Schenectady, N. Y. 6 A.B,C,D,E D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Seattle, Wash. 4 A.B,C,D,E DAKT.A1: Yes 
Sioux City, Iowa 6 A,B,C.D D.A-T.T. No 
Somerville, Mass. 4 A.B,C,D,E D.A.-T.T. No 
Springfield, Mass. 8 A,B,C,D,E D.A.-T.T. No 
Springfield, Ohio 4 Per-cent scale D.A.-T.T. Yes-7 & 8, No-9 
Steubenville, Ohio 6 A,B,C,D,F D.A.-T.T. No 
Syracuse, N. Y. 8 Per-cent scale D.A.-T.T. No & Yes 
Toledo, Ohio 4 Satisfactory D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Not Satisfactory 
Trenton, N. J. 6 A,B,C,D,E D.A.-T.T. Blank for Attitude and Conduct 
each report 
Tulsa, Okla. 6 A.B,C.D D.A:-T.T: No 
Wichita, Kans. 6 A.B.C.D.F D.A.-T.T. Yes 
Worcester, Mass. 4 A,B,C,D D.A.-T.T. No 
Youngstown, Ohio 6 1,2,3.4.5 D.A.-T.T. No 





are, others are not interested in a job in our part 
of the country, and still otherswant more salary 
than we can pay them. These people decidedly are 
not out of work. , 

This experience has become so common with us 
that we pay but little attention to applications 
which do not mention a specific vacancy which the 
teacher knows we have. We have concluded that 
it is a waste of time to bother with general, un- 
solicited letters, because so few of the teachers who 
write really want a job in our town. This situ- 
ation may not be true of the large cities, because 
any small-town teacher will accept a job in a large 
city for the higher salary, or for some other 
advantage. The cities, however, will never lack for 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE BUILT BY REQUEST OF PRESIDENT HOOVER ; 
Exterior view of the schoolhouse which has been built at Madison, Virginia, at the request of Presi- 


dent Hoover. 


‘ . The chief executive is said to have been concerned at the discovery that a large group of 
mountain children of the community were obliged to attend school in a log cabin. 
now have a fine, up-to-date building with modern equipment. 


As a result, the children 
(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 


eager applicants, no matter how few teachers there 
are. We must judge the teacher shortage or surplus 
on the basis of the numbers available for service 
in the smaller communities. 

Is it safe to conclude, therefore. as many school 
boards and superintendents are doing. that there 
is a vast surplus of teachers. because many applica- 
tions are received in every town? We think not. 
Why, then, so many aplications? 


Too Many Application Letters 


What seems to be happening is that teachers are 
sending out too many general letters of application. 
Usually, they have no means of learning whether or 
not there are vacancies. One commercial teacher 
told me last summer that he had mailed 50 re- 
quests for a position in April, 1929, to superin- 
tendents in towns in which he would care to locate. 
He had been notified of an open position in none 
of these places. The writer has knowledge of plenty 
of other instructors who have burdened the mails 
with 25 or 30 letters. 

Superintendents and principals seem to be as 
overanxious for jobs as are teachers. Several men 
have told the writer that they have mailed 60 
letters inquiring for a position. A large number of 
applications have been received every year for 
the writer’s own position, although nothing had 
been said about a possible vacancy. 

Apparently a great many teachers get a kind of 
spring fever. Unquestionably, the motive is a 
desire to better themselves, which in itself is 
laudable. The impression is created, however, 
among administrators and boards of education, that 
far more teachers are out of work than is actually 
a fact. There will never, of course, be too many 
good teachers, and every superintendent seems to 
have a hard time finding even acceptable ones for 
the small community. The writer is certain that 
most of the ideas about the excess of teachers have 
come from this one habit, which many instructors 
have, of sending letters of application all over the 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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DEPENDS ON yo U 


Universal Heating and Venti- 


lating Units... quiet in opera- 
tion . . . dependable .. . reli- 
able... pleasing in appearance 


‘With the specification of Universal Heating and 
Ventilating Units comes the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are safeguarding the health 
of students. You can be sure that air conditions 
in the classrooms are right... that wholesome 
warmth without interruption is provided every 
occupant. 
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| ‘| It is this convic- 
tion, coupled with 
many other ad- 
vantages, that 
has resulted in 
| the installation of 
‘| Universal Units 
in many of the 
| mation’s larger 
“ ro 1 schools and hun- 
'| dreds of smaller 
‘| ones throughout 
peneeemnmacnarnennns | the country. 











oe MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPE 





Universal Heating and Ventilating Units are 
easy to install. They are economical... sturdy 
... reliable. They are built for long life and un- 
usual performance. 


They deliver a vertical discharge of air at high 
velocity —air that is clean and full of health 
—at just the temperature that is required; 
warmer than room temperature, or colder. 
Universal Units operate quietly and entirely 
without drafts. 


Phone or write the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. There’s one in every principal 
city. Complete information and data will be 
sent you without the slightest obligation. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(1018) 


merican Rlower 


or VENTILATING; HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


S$ OF AIR dF HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1666 
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The choice is naturally Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains when it 
lies with school officials and building authorities who know the dif- 


ference in fountains. Not only hygienically but mechanically these 
modern fountains are superior! The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


ALSEY TAYLOR Y)inking 
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Automatic Stream Control 


One of many popular wall types with two-stream 
projector and automatic stream control. Water 
always the same in height; always in the bowl, : 
never on the floor, always sanitary and tamper- 
proof! No servicing troubles after installation. 


- 
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(Concluded from Page 126) 


country every spring, whether they really want 
another position or not, and whether vacancies are 
known to exist or not. 

The harm that comes from this practice is 
inevitable. Many salary schedules will sooner or 
later be lowered if it continues, because it gives 
the occasional penny-pinching board’ member the 
idea that jobs are scarce, and that teachers will 
accept low wages in order to have one. What 


administrators and boards of education need to 
keep in mind, of course, is that all the people from 
whom applications are received are not out of work. 
that in fact probably very few of them are. and 
that most of them are merely looking for some- 
thing better than what they have. 

Actually, it is probable that after we winnow 
out the unfit, who should not have a position. 
there is but a comparatively small surplus of real 
teachers. 


Getting the Other Fellow’s Job 


J. M. Clifford 


If there is honor among thieves, why not among 
superintendents? The way in which schoolmen con- 
tinually apply for positions which have not been 
officially declared vacant has created a bad situ- 
ation. The matter was emphasized at a meeting 
last February attended by superintendents and 
principals from twelve schools. The gathering was 
called to make plans for the district basketball 
“tournament, but the conversation soon took on a 
tone something like this: 


Applying for Positions 


Superintendent Smith: “Say, Jones, I hear that 
Harmony is looking for a new man. Guess they’re 
dissatisfied with Frazier.” 

Jones: “That so? What do they pay there?” 

Then a third superintendent spoke up, saying 
that Farmingham’s board was looking around for 
a superintendent. 

Another superintendent: “Yes, and that’s a four- 
thousand-dollar job.” 

Jones: “Well, I’m going over there and see the 
board. My board hasn’t said anything to me about 
next year, and I must be sure of a job.” 

Did you ever hear of doctors saying, “I hear 
that Mrs. Brown is sick; guess I'll go over and 
see if I can get the job of treating her”? They are 
too busy and too professional. School administra- 
tors should be, too. There are lawyers who chase 
ambulances, but their rating is not high. Teaching 
can never hope to become a profession, until it 
stops this business of applying for positions not 
known to be vacant. 





The evil is most common among small-town 
administrators and teachers. In one case that I 
know of. a member of the board in a small town 
let it be known that there was some dissatisfacttion 
with the superintendent. In less than two weeks 
there were thirty applications in the hands of the 
school board. Is it any wonder that school boards 
think that there is a surplus of available material 
and feel called upon to lower salaries? 


The Present Situation 

The result of all this constant change is that few 
superintendents stay in one place long enough to 
set up and carry out a definite educational pro- 
gram. If men in administrative positions would 
spend more time planning ways of improving the 
instruction of their schools, and less time looking 
for new positions which pay a little more, the re- 
sults would be surprising. 

An idealist may say, “Let the job seek the 
man,” but jobs seldom do that. The solution of the 
problem lies in making more use of the reputable 
appointment bureaus now operating. In some states 
the educational associations are doing good work 
along this line. 

School administrators must develop a spirit of 
fair play that will keep them from cutting each 
others’ throats. School boards should notify super- 
intendents as soon as dissatisfaction occurs. This 
would save the superintendents the embarrassment 
of finding from outsiders, that someone else has 
been hired to fill their job for the next year. 


SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA 
IMMUNIZATION IN GARY, IND. 

Dr. O. B. Nesbit, of Gary. Ind., in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for May 10, 
describes the five years’ experience of the school- 
hygiene department with immunization against 
scarlet fever by the Dick method in the Gary 
schools, and the results as indicated by the lessen- 
ing number of cases and deaths. 

The health records show that, during the five 
years previous to the beginning of scarlet-fever 
immunization in September, 1924, there was a 
total of 864 cases, and since that time there were 
615 cases. The number of deaths previous to 1924 
was 13, while the number of deaths since that time 
Was six. 

At the beginning of the immunization work three 
doses of scarlet-fever toxin were given with a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 skin-test doses. The dosage for the 
past two years has been 500, 2.000, 8,000, 25,000 
and 80,000 skin-test doses, respectively. The total 
number of doses up to September, 1929, were 2.- 
145. Most of these were given to school children, 
with immunizations of a thousand a year. 

A reduction of 29 per cent in the number of 
cases of scarlet fever and a 55-per-cent reduction 
in the number of deaths indicates that the work 
has not been in vain. 

THE SIZE OF SCHOOLROOMS 

In a senior high school of 2,000 pupils it is de- 
sirable to have an auditorium with full seating 
capacity. This was the opinion expressed by 54 
superintendents, in reply to a questionnaire. Thir- 
ty-five favored a smaller auditorium. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent out by the Better Schools 
League, Incorporated, to superintendents of senior 
high schools in cities of 50,000 or more population. 

To the question whether there should be sepa- 
rate gymnasium floors for boys and for girls, 89 
superintendents replied, Yes. Only two did not 
think it necessary. 

What should be the approximate size of regular 
recitation classes? To this some replied in terms 
of pupil capacity and some in terms of dimensions. 
The latter favored classrooms 22 to 24 ft. wide 
and 28 to 30 ft. long. Those speaking of the num- 
ber of pupils favored classes of 25 to 35 pupils. 

Regarding the capacity of study halls, 14 re- 
ported that their study halls seated from 100 to 
150; 14 from 150 to 200; and 18 in excess of 200. 
A few reported no study halls. 
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| VENTILATION FOR COURT ROOMS 
| PaCS and other Public Buildings 


Buckeye Heatovent Ventilation in addition 
to its nation-wide use in Schools, Colleges, 
and Churches is being more and more used 
in Court Rooms, Telephone Exchanges, Lodge 
Rooms, and Meeting Halls. 


















CARROLL COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


Architect: Wm. J. J. Chase, Atlanta, Georgia 
Heating Contractor: Wm. E. Manning & Sons 


Ask for . | en 
Bulletins i 
Nos. 124 


Over 15,000 Buckeye 
and 126 


Heatovent Units are 


describing rendering modern venti- 
and lating service in Schools, 
illustrating Colleges, Churches and 
Buckeye other Public Buildings 
Heatovent in forty-three states and 


Units Canada. 


JS 
THEDS BUCKEMED MON 


TAS 
Main Office hy SX 


COMDBANY 


400 Dublin Avenue 


& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
iitioniaias SUNns Cd SONes qhroes 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE TOLEDO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA SYRACUSE IN CANADA 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY ST. LOUIS TORONTO, 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN ONTARIO 
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Are 
Pupils 
Humans? 


The pitiful old “Salem 
witches” suffered no 
more, no less than the 
children who die in 
school-house fires. 



















Death by fire is a hor- 
rible fate—a fate no 
human should ever have 
to face. 


The Logan Spiral Slide 
is the only type of es- 
cape that pre-assures 
100% safety for your 
children. Write for all 
the facts—today. 


LOGAN CO. 
Incorporated 

300 N. Buchanan St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Safe! 


Falcon Liquid Toilet 
Soap can’t spread 
germs like the 
dangerous bar soap 

. for it touches 
nobody's bands but 
the user’s. It’s econ- 
omical in use too. 
The quality and the 
concentration are 
always uniformly 
bigh. 









REAL soap! Thick, creamy-lather- . 
ing, neutral and soothing. Made in three grades. Send 
for samples and convince yourself. 


THE EAGLE SOAP CORPORATION 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 





FALCON 


LIQUID SOAP 





A bigger output of finished work is the objective of 
everybody engaged in painting operations today. For 
the next several weeks it will be a race between the 
man and the job. 


The fact that a painter with a DeVilbiss Spray Gun 
may do the work three to five times as fast is one big 
reason for the universal acceptance and use of the 
spray method. 


Check over your equipment. The new DeVilbiss cat- 
alog of portable spray painting equipment will reveal 
to you all the new, improved spray outfits and spray 
devices. Write for this catalog. Get properly organized 
to handle the summer conditioning in the right way. 


DeVilbiss 


painving © Z 
S, pray. einvcines System 
THE DeVILBISS COMPANY - 268 PHILLIPS AVENUE ~ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sales and Service Branches: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES WINDSOR, ONT. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 

















ARM-A-COTE 


for 
FLOORS 


All the world loves a winner and a win- 
ner always has something others lack. 
ARM-A-COTE enjoys its wide popu- 
larity through its ease of application 
plus a mellowness continuing from its 
continued use and it does not track 
—a quality that wins instant public 
favor. 


If your dealer does not 
handle ARM-A-COTE get 
it direct. 


Churchill 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


Sioux City, Iowa 
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~ LESS JANITOR WORK 
MORE EFFICIENT CLEANING 





This Self-Moistening SPEED-SWEEP Brush eliminates 
sweeping compound. The brush moistens the dust as you 
sweep, thus converting the dust itself into a sweeping 
compound far more effective than any commercial com- 
pound you can buy. 


Suoine 
wut MANDLE 
\ AOMUBTER 
‘ 


BRASS FERRULES 
FOR FEEO yurrs 





=~ “% 
<> get . 
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‘ 
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Note the patented construction. 
SPEED-SWEEP is built with 
precision to stand long wear! 





If you use 
SELF-MOISTENING— 


SPEED-SWEEP 


BRUSHES 


This sturdy, steel backed brush eliminates sweeping com- 
pounds. The brush makes its own compound of the dirt 
and fluid as it cleans the floor. Your janitor, will like to 
use this light, efficient brush . . . it will cut down his 
cleaning time and do a better job. 


The filled in coupon will bring complete in- 
formation on our 30 DAY FREE TRIAL. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company 
102-22nd Street 








102—22nd Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 


ot Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send me details of your FREE 30 DAY TRIAL of a Self-Moisten- 
ing SPEED-SWEEP Brush. 


Cee meee rere eeereeseeseseeeseeeeseeeeseses 








CHOOSING AN ARCHITECT 


(Continued from Page 49) 

the employment of a good architect, and still more of 
a better one, will result in better service, sounder eco- 
nomy and, other things being equal, in lower final 
total cost (the total of the architect’s charges plus all 
other costs and expenses), and so will be to the best 
interest of the school district, including from the view- 
point of its enlightened selfishness. 


How To Choose a Good Architect 

How do good architects differ from poor ones? How 
distinguish a good one from the rest? Judge by the 
results. When owners who have employed him speak 
confidentially, and are just and fair to him and to 
their questioners, what do they say of his qualifica- 
tions and service? 

Is it his habit to try to be strictly honest with con- 
siderable and unusual success? If not, he is not a good 
architect. If he is not honest, will he cheat by skimp- 
ing the amount and quality of his service, will he join 
crooked contractors and others in cheating the board 
and the public? 

Is he competent; of sufficient force of character, 
capacity and experience; and faithful? His buildings 
will tell, and better when they are older than when 
newer; and they need not be school buildings, for 
his other buildings will tell the story just as well. 

Is he nearby and as good; is he more distant but 
better; has he been employed by the board before 
with good success and satisfaction, and particularly, if 
he was the architect of the original building if the 
proposed work is an alteration or addition? In any 
such case it will be to the board’s interest to employ 
him. 

The architect must be licensed or registered to be 
permitted to practice; but that tells nothing as to 
whether he is a good one or a poor one. for their 
licenses or registrations are identical. Nor does mem- 
bership in any society show one architect to be better 
than another, for there are good ones outside of the 
architectural societies who ought to be in. All that 
architectural society membership can indicate is that 
members average higher in quality than nonmembers, 
for such societies prefer the better applicants. 

Qualities in Good Architectural Service 

A good architect plans and designs a building to fit 
its uses; logically, suitably, conveniently, economically ; 
in good taste, of attractive appearance, to be com- 
pleted at the minimum of cost, consistent with its 
purposes and the use of proper materials; so the build- 
ing will be a real asset, looking its part as it should, 


not like some other type of building; not a mere box 
which it should never be, nor ornate when it should 
be plain and simple. His buildings rarely become ob- 
solete, for he does not willingly design them crudely 
or illiterately or to suit passing fads. They depreciate 
very slowly, for he prepares his drawings and specifi- 
cations carefully, knows materials and methods, and 
specifies the right kinds, quantities and qualities; for 
that is his duty if the board permits the expenditure 
even if his seeking such permission leads to argument 
and to giving unintended temporary offense through 
misunderstanding; for by that course he avoids a mis- 
leadingly low first cost which could be gotten only 
with poor materials and substitutes certain to be fol- 
lowed by extras, high upkeep, and depreciation, and 
early obsolescence; and because he makes this effort 
and service effective by his adequate supervision, not 
failing through negligence, nor through fear that his 
being exacting will offend some contractors and lose 
him their influence and good will, and their sales 
efforts in his behalf. 

Good looks in a building need add no cost, for the 
skill and care of a competent architect, regarding the 
kinds, quantities, and qualities of the materials needed 
for good construction, will make a good looking build- 
ing if the architect uses them in the right places and 
proportions. 

Employ an Architect Early 

Just after a board decides to build, it will find it an 
economy to employ its architect, so that the project 
may benefit by mutual discussion of details in their 
relation to the building as a whole and to costs. When 
desirable, a usual and equitable agreement for partial 
service may be made between the board and its archi- 
tect as described below. 

In meetings with the board, and as to the site, the 
desired accommodations, the kinds and relative qualities 
of materials and construction, the appearance, and the 
limit of cost, the architect will learn what require- 
ments the board makes positive, what other points it 
regards with preference, and what others it leaves still 
more to his judgment and discretion, to get the best 
practicable results with the funds available. 

With this information he will study the problem, 
assisted by his sketching as he goes along, discussing 
with the board all questions as they arise, finally pre- 
paring finished preliminary sketches and approximate 
estimates of cost for the board’s consideration, and 
for its approval when found satisfactory. At this stage 
of his work the architect will have performed about 
one fifth of his service or more, and will have in- 
curred and earned corresponding portions of his costs 


and charges. At or before this status the architect’s 
service may terminate, or, better, its remainder may 
be held in abeyance, at the board’s option, depending 
in part upon whether funds for the building are im- 
mediately to be made available. This feature will be 
discussed in a later paragraph. 

Further Services of the Architect 

After these preliminary sketches have been approved 
by the board, and when the board decides that the 
architect is to proceed, he prepares the scale working 
drawings, the specifications and as many of the large- 
scale details as will be useful for the bidding, making 
the drawings and specifications satisfactory to the 
state board of education and subject to its approval, 
all clear and complete ready for use for the construc- 
tion, and by so minimizing the bidders’ doubts and 
questions, enables them to bid more sharply and lower. 

Upon the award of the contracts he furnishes the 
necessary additional details, directs and supervises the 
work carefully and fairly, his obligation being to re- 
quire the contractors to perform all that the contracts 
call for, and neither more nor less; and he certifies 
for payments all that is fairly due to the contractors 
under the agreements, and no more. If he so serves 
and so requires the contractors so to perform their con- 
tracts, the results will be successful and satisfactory, 
he is a good architect, and his payment will have 
been well earned. 

Approximate Estimates 

When a board commences to think of building, it 
sometimes can form a fair general idea of the prob- 
able cost by a comparison with the known cost of 
some very similar near-by building recently built or 
then building; and it is only in such rare cases that 
such early forecasts can be made with sense or safety. 
“3Zut, even when there is no similar building of known 
cost to judge by, frequently a board needs an ap- 
proximate accurate estimate of what its proposed 
building as intended must cost before employing the 
full services of any architect, deeming it unbusiness- 
like to do so before the appropriation is made for the 
whole project and before knowing how much should 
be appropriated. 

In such cases it is usual for an architect to agree to 
serve to the completion of the finished preliminary 
sketches and the preparing of the approximate esti- 
mates of cost, or to some logical earlier stage which 
the board prefers, for an agreed moderate sum pre- 
viously appropriated, which may pay him little pro- 
fit but which will protect him against loss, while keep- 
ing the cost of this partial service within its value to 
the board in case his service then terminates for any 
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It took parents a long time to find out the 
reason why Johnny and Sarah needed eye 
glasses at the age of 6 or 8. Educators find 
that 65% of America’s School Children 
have defective vision. This is the result of 
glare . . . strain . . . faulty blackboard 


arrangement. 


119-123 West Eighth St. 
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To Protect 


the eyes 
of 


Youth 


The Alternator is an easy remedy. By installing 
an Alternator at the front of the room you reduce 
eye-strain to a minimum. Light reflection is elimi- 
nated . . . the teacher is benefited too. 
Alternator is the modern schoolroom’s most prac- 
tical teaching aid. To know full details, write for 


For the 


the new catalog No. A-4. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








reason. If the board decides to proceed with the build- 
ing and to continue the architect's employment, this 
payment is credited on account of his full service. In 
such cases, will it be wise for a board to be willing to 
receive from an architect anything more than his best 
conservative opinion as to the cost, on the safe side, 
based on careful study computation, and not any repre- 
sentation or warranty ? 

Architects of the highest honor, capacity, and ex- 
perience will not give warranties or make representa- 
tions. No architect practicing professionally can do so, 
and no architect should do so unless he is willing and 
financially able to be held for the difference, as he 
very properly can be. Almost any architect who would 
give warranty or make a representation as to the cost 
would be likely to be such as would be sorely tempted 
to let his having done so misguide his service and ac- 
tions to keep the cost within the amount of his war- 
ranty or representation, this temptation and misguid- 
ance with their effects being very apt to be to the 
board’s disadvantages in service and in quality of 
results. 

Guessing Costs 

With no such similar building as a basis to help, as 
above mentioned, and even before a line has been 
drawn or the requirements fully established, some ar- 
chitects, builders and others, asked or unasked, take 
off so-called estimates of cost, which are and can be 
nothing but wild guesses and worthless, some sincere 
and some merely intended to make trouble. When it 
is remembered that bona fide competitive bids, made 
from careful drawings, specifications, and study of the 
site, with full knowledge of the kinds, quantities, and 
qualities of materials by bidders anxious to be low 
to get the contracts, will yet vary ten per cent or 
even more, it will be apparent that any estimate made 
before the drawings have been prepared and the re- 
quirements fixed, is a worthless guess, even when well 
intended. Not all are well intended; some are in- 
tended to embarrass, or are made low to encourage a 
start or to help the architect-guesser to “get the job” 
by making “harder sledding” for better and more sin- 
cere architects. 

What of Competitions? 

Questions of public policy sometimes require that a 
competition be held, or, to its disadvantage, a board 
sometimes seems unable to settle which of several 
architects is the best and decides to hold a competition 
instead of eliminating one after another by vote until 
but two are left, and then deciding on one by majority 
vote. When a competition cannot be avoided and the 
board members are straight-shooters, the board will 


put each competing architect on an exact equality from 
start to finish to help to real success, if any competi- 
tion can be a real success from the owner’s standpoint ; 
for otherwise no competition can be fair and square. 
Will not this require that the board thoroughly can- 
vass and schedule the requirements as to the site and 
building, the payments to those competing, and the 
terms of the winning architect's employment and com- 
pensation, equitable terms being more apt to attract 
good architects without whose participation any com- 
petition is worse than worthless? That the board du- 
plicate all this information to each competitor in writ- 
ing, favoring none and withholding nothing from any ? 
and that the board require each competitor to prepare 
and render the sketches similarly, and to submit them 
at a fixed time and place, without mark or other 
means which could reveal his identity until after tne 
board judges them and makes the award? All perhaps 
with the advice of a non-competing, competent and 
unbiased architect in active practice? These competi- 
tion sketches or drawings can show nothing of whether 
any of the architects are good ones or not. Whether 
any of them is a good architect remains to be estab- 
lished, before the competition started. 
The Free Sketches Fallacy 

Occasionally, some architect offers to make free 
sketches for a board, saying there will be no charge 
and no obligation, merely a hope for the employment 
if the building proceeds; but, in the end, this almost 
invariably proves disadvantageous to the board. Sel- 
dom is any such offer anything more than salesman- 
ship by the architect to hold the board’s attention 
and to try to tie the board as much as possible be- 
fore it learns of another and perhaps better architect. 
Like anything else got for nothing, sketches so offered 
and secured generally are worth to the board just 
what they cost — nothing. It has been indicated that 
the conferences, the proper study of the problem, the 
preparation of the finished preliminary sketches, and the 
approximate estimates of cost, to be worth any con- 
sideration, will cost the architect about one fifth of the 
cost of his full services. Will any architect of integrity 
and business capacity sufficient to be intrusted with a 
board’s large expenditures be in any ordinary case so 
poor a business man as to offer a free sample amount- 
ing to one fifth of his costs to the maximum possible 
order, to be wasted, useless, and a total loss to him if 
not accepted and paid for? Imagine a parallel, a 
printer offering to prepare his layout, set his type, 
make up his form, and submit a proof as a free sam- 
ple, when his costs then would be one fifth of his 
costs to complete the maximum possible order, doing 


all this on an understanding that he must make no 
charge whatever, if the customer happens to decide 
not to give him the order. Whatever an architect 
promises, his free sketches and estimates submitted 
under such an arrangement cannot be expected to be 
the result of inadequate study, a rehashing of old 
worthy of serious consideration as a basis for the 
board’s large investment, but must be expected to be 
the result of any proper study of the problem, or 
drawings, and trivial; except in some possible but un- 
usual case so rare as to be almost never existent. 
The Scramble 

A tew mistaken architects sometimes go further, 
and make or accept offers to submit free sketches in 
a group, in a scramble, not recognizing that time and 
money spent in wasted costs cannot be spent usefully 
for any owner and so must lessen their service to every 
owner. Is it not clear why good architects rarely it 
ever join in such scrambles, that they cannot safely 
do so? If one good architect at a time cannot afford 
to do this, any more than a lawyer, a physician, a 
merchant, or a printer or other producer, how much 
less can each architect in a scramble afford to do so, 
when only one of them can be given the order in any 
case, and all the others’ costs must be lost, and when 
frequently, for one reason or another, no order is given 
to any of them and all their costs are lost? Often, the 
costs to the architects, thrown away and wasted, 
total to more than all of the payments to a successful 
architect —if there is one. As when one architect sub- 
mits free sketches, so when more do so, they show 
nothing of whether any of the architects are good 
ones or not. Can any board regard such architects as 
good enough, or even as good enough business men 
to be trusted to guide and guard its heavy investment ? 
NEW BOOKLET ON MEDIAN COLOR FINISH 

STANDARDS FOR SCHOOLS 

The National School Supply Association, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has just issued a booklet describing and 
illustrating the median color finish standards for 
school furniture, recommended by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. 

The present color standards for schools are the re- 
sult of a number of conferences of the manufacturers 
of school equipment, who met under the direction of 
the National School Supply Association and the 
Simplified Practice Division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce to work out a system of harmony in 
color finish for school equipment. The new standards 
which became effective on January 1, 1930, provide 
for three finishes— plain oak, quartered oak, and 
maple. 
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With Draper Adjustable Shades 


“Eyestrain in children is due largely to bad lighting in 
schoolrooms,” says a recent bulletin published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. “The primary function of a win- 
dow shade is to exclude excessive light and glare. The only 
satisfactory device is the adjustable fixture whereby any desired 
part of the window may be covered.” 


The Draper Adjustable Shade, which obstructs glare and 
permits entrance of valuable top light, is the logical answer to 
the specifications laid down by the Bureau of Education. Also, 
with Draper Shades, windows may be lowered from the top so 
as to permit an overhead circulation of air, without draft. 


Use our free planning service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


You Are Paying fora 





program clock 
Why Not Own One? 


If you have no program clock 
in your school, someone is spend- 
ing more than an hour per day 
watching the clock for the time to 
call and dismiss classes. Only $1.50 
per month would pay for this 
clock in ten years and to do with- 
out it is obviously uneconomical. 
Stop this leak at once and arrange 
for a Murda before school opens 
next Fall. 


Built upon an 80 beat Seth 
Thomas movement, the Murda 
Program Clock is a simple, de- 
pendable device which will oper- 
ate automatically all the bells in 
the building on one to four sep- 
arate circuits, silencing them at 
night and on Saturday and Sun- 
day. No expert servicing is ever 
It requires no servicing required on its simple mechanism. 
Initial expense is low and cost of 
upkeep is negligible. 





$150 F.O.B. Factory 





Install it Yourself 


Why pay more? 


Write us for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 
631 JACKSON STREET. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Please send for information about 


The Fairhurst 
Uni-Fold 


Partition 


FOR CLASSROOMS 


Patents applied for 














ELEVATION OF A STANDARD FAIRUURST “UMIT-FOLD PARTITION FOR CLASS ROOMS 























Backed by 75 years of 
Manufacturing Experience 


The Fairhurst Uni-Fold Partition has no equal because 
it has these... 
EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES: 
The Partition is not suspended 
It has no visible hardware 
It has no hinges nor bolts 





One lock controls entire opening 
Adjustments are automatic 


Each unit is just one door. Odd or even number 
can be used. 





The sturdy construction of these partition units as- 
sures long life. And their mechanical excellence is a 
certainty since J. T. Fairhurst, identified with work in 
this field for thirty years, is giving his personal atten- 
tion to the design and construction of all of our folding 
partitions and school wardrobes that bear his name. 


PARK, WINTON & TRUE 


COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
FACTORY — ADDISON, NEW YORK 















Economy in space . . . Economy in costs . . . You will be 
interested in complete data contained 


in our Bulletin. 


1855 - 1930 
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Children at play rightfully claim the security which a Stewart 
School Fence affords them. 

Investigate the merit of Stewart’s latest achievements—the Oval- 
back I-Beam fence post and the improved patented three-ribbed 
channel rail. Let us send you a School Fence catalog. 


605 Stewart Block — — — Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STANDARD 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
FOR SCHOOL YARDS 





FOR REAL PROTECTION 
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FOR PLAYGROUND CATALOG 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 









~ STEWART Iron Worxs Gnpany | 
















NORTUWESTEMN UNIVERSITY 


PVANSTON PEEINOES 





Jacohsen fg. Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Attention Nr. E. A. Larsen. 
Gent lemen:- 
In answer to your letter dated October 24th, 
it is sy great vleasure to inform you that the 


sickle dar attachment referred to in your letter 












dated October Sth performed wery satisfactorily. 





We used it as an attachment to a four acre power 





mower on the grass areas at our Stadium and also 


on our Camous, and it worked wery satisfactorily. 





Yours very truly, 


HLG ANT J 


a School Lawns 
Hf Ya 


Witha 


JACOBSEN 


Power Mower 
Schools and colleges in all sections of the country, as well as parks, 


cemeteries, putting greens and estates have found economy and 
L K AH F | lawn beauty in using Jacobsen Power Mowers. Even in Europe, many 
o estate gardeners prefer the Jacobsen to prominent foreign makes. 


Simple to Operate . . . Low Upkeep Cost 


The Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Mower with the dandelions, buckhorn or plantain 


Obtain information NOW 


Clipping Attachment, which Northwest- while the lawn is being mowed. 
on ern University writes about, cuts a 24- 
inch swath. It has enclosed gear drive, The Jacobsen ‘Junior’ Power Mower 
independent control of traction and cut- has a 19-inch reel and is suitable for 
WAYNE STEEL SECTIONAL ting units, self-sharpening reel and many moderately large lawns or lawns with 
other Jacobsen developments. The Sickle- numerous obstructions and terraces. 
Bar Clipping Attachment sets ahead of There is a size and type of Jacobsen 
GRANDSTANDS the regular cutting reel and nips off Mower for every lawn. 


FOR FALL DELIVERY Mail the Coupon for free booklet: 


‘*Lawns Beautiful.”” Demonstrations 1 
gladly given on your own grounds 
without obligation. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS Jacobsen Mfg¢. Co. 


Lincoln Highway & Pembroke Ave. 


WAYNE, PENNA. Dept. A.S, Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 507 W. 56th St. 


ACOBSEN MFG. CO., Dept. A.S., 
acine, Wis. 


You may mail free booklet 
‘‘Lawns Beautiful’ to: 


ou 
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UNIT-BUILT 















America’s Standard in Scheel Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, yer- 


fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 
yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


Snug, Light and Well 
Ventilated Classrooms 










Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 





NEW YORK 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 


by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 
Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE STATUS OF ELEMENTARY-.- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


“The school principal of today is an evolu- 
tionary product of the public-school system,” 
said Arthur C. Hall, principal of the Van Buren 
School, Davenport, Iowa, in a public address 
recently. ‘“He started with the one-room school 
in the east. He had full charge of the school, 
made all reports, did all teaching, and all 
disciplining. His supervisory function began 
when the school attendance required additional 
teachers.”’ 

The evolution that followed has not only 
fixed the status of the school principal, but de- 
fined his duties in accordance with local concep- 
tions and the unit under his control. This Mr. 
Hall illustrates in the rules which apply to the 
subject and as compiled by him. He says: 

“The rules were analyzed by itemizing and 
tabulating the frequency of the duties stated in 
sections on the elementary-school principal. 
General sections of the regulations were read 
for provisions prescribing direct or indirect re- 
sponsibilities for the principal. The main topics 
used in the tabulation were as follows: 

I. Supervisory 

A. Class management 
B. Instructional 
C. Class ministration 
D. Pupil adjustment 
E. Supplementary supervision 
F. Curriculum 
II. Organization and administration 


A. Pupil control and administration 
B. General management 


C. Teachers 
D. Personnel 
E. Janitor 


F. Fire drill 
IIT. Clerical 


A. Supplies and repairs 
B. Reports 

C. Records 

D. Teachers 


IV. Teaching 
A. General 
B. Specific 

V. Miscellaneous 
A. Professional 
B. Extracurriculum 
C. Parent-teachers 
D. Community 





lem, it might not be difficult to persuade the legis- 
lature to provide for such insurance and list it 
as a school measure. 

“Insurance of children against accidents is not 
a school matter. It would be just as logical to in- 
sure children who walk to school as those who ride, 
since hazards exist in both instances. The same line 
of reasoning would make it logical also to insure 


Number of Duties of Elementary-School Principals Classified Under the General Phases of His Work 
Size of City 

Under 5,001 10,001 30,001 65,001 Over All 

Duty 5,000 10,000 30,000 65,000 100,000 100,000 Cities 
INE bts c ie an oy SAN aL ae a 3 18 23 9 36 92 
MOMMEISEPAUIVE: o.6c sins ceases osecen 20 25 115 147 83 164 554 
Ee Soh Sais sev ieee ese sees 7 10 26 64 46 70 223 
SRIN 6 fo 566 455 AIG SEE SRA EASE 0 0 1 6 1 2 10 
PD ncktscicsscowevienans 0 0 2 10 1 5 18 
NS hike 4ddecdadeuReecinde 30 38 162 250 140 277 897 


“This table is based on the number of different items and not on the frequency of each item for the whole 


group of cities.” 


Per Cent of the Number of Duties in Each General Class is of the Total 


Size of City 


Under 5,001 10,001 30,001 65,001 Over All 
Duty 5,000 10,000 30,000 65,000 100,000 100,000 Cities 
NINO 9 96.02.8uakbidaksasdundnws 10 8 12.2 9.2 6.4 12.9 10.2 
le 67 66 71 58.8 59.3 59.3 61.8 
RINE Ee hc du x gta auaiie dn pie tk i -¥e 23 26 16.1 25.6 32.9 25.3 24:8 
RENEE 8.56 S-AG Aveda gaeawys 4808 0 0 i 2.4 7 a 1 
IER NPIIUS  ba.g9.6.656.00:5 85:05 400 che 0 0 6 4 iw 1.8 | 
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OPPOSES SCHOOL-BUS INSURANCE 


E. W. Butterfield, state commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Hampshire, has expressed his oppo- 
sition to insurance for the protection of school 
children against accidents in busses used to trans- 
port them to and from classes. He has issued the 
following statement: 

“Transportation of pupils to and from schools 
now costs the state more than $400,000 annually. 
Insurance of children transported in busses against 
accident is an expense that should not be forced 
on the schools at this time. This is a matter that 
easily arouses public sympathy, and, unless more 
than superficial consideration is given to the prob- 


children against measles and against failing in their 
studies. This type of insurance is divorced from 
school activities and, though it might be desirable, 
it would not be just to add the cost to the ever- 
growing burden of strictly school expenditures.” 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
HOLD MEETING AT MINNEAPOLIS 
The American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers will hold their 36th annual meeting 
June 24-27, at Minneapolis, Minn. The meetings 
and registration booth will be in the Curtis Hotel. 
Mr. L. A. Harding, president of the society, will 
preside at the sessions. Mr. Albert Buenger is 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
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Visualize Each Lesson 
with AN-DU-SEPTIC 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Crayon is packed one gross 
sticks in a metal box which keeps out mois- 
The cover is 


ture and prevents breakage. 
easy to remove and replace. 





with. 


erased .. 


Blackboard Crayon 


The blackboard is, perhaps, the greatest attention and in- 
terest holder a teacher has at her disposal. A well planned 
blackboard presentation has the value of individual in- 
struction, inasmuch as it permits each child to digest the 
subject matter of the lesson in his own way. 


It is the teacher’s job to make those presentations as clear- 
ly understandable as possible. 
her plan may be . . . nor how carefully arranged, she 
cannot get results unless she has the proper tools to work 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard Crayon is 
the finest tool she can have . . . dustless, greaseless, grit- 
less, it makes pure white marks, is easily readable and 


it augments the spoken word and impresses 
it indelibly on the child’s mind. 


And no matter how fine 


Are your drawing supervisors taking 
advantage of our Art Service Bureau? 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 








AUTHORITY ON HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIES 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of Santa Monica, Calif., 
one of the leading authorities on health education 
in America, died April 27. He received his degree 
of doctor of medicine in 1884 from the University 
of Michigan. In 1891, he accepted the professor- 
ship of anatomy, of Iowa State University which 
he held until 1896, when he received the profes- 
sorship of comparative pathology from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Later, he became health official 
for the state of Oregon, and from 1907 to 1909 
he was clinical professor of New York Polytechnic 


‘Institute, Brooklyn. 


As a writer, Dr. Hutchinson gained a wide 
reputation for his books and other material on 
hygiene. Among his best-known books on health 
education are Health and Common Sense, The 
Conquest of Consumption, Hutchinson’s Handbook 
on Health, Community Hygiene, and Common 
Diseases. He also was a frequent contributor to 
periodical literature. 


TESTING THE HEARING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


A recent development in school health meas- 
ures is the use of the group audiometer to deter- 
mine incipent loss of hearing. Its use has been 
spreading and its value will undoubtedly cause it 
to come into more general use. We all realize how 
little has been solved in the problem of deafness. 
Heretofore, deafness in school children has re- 
ceived consideration only after it has become ob- 
vious. With the judicious use of the audiometer, 
it is possible to refer to the otologist incipient and 
potential defects in hearing. If the child cannot 
be helped, he may at least be referred for instruc- 


tion in lip reading before the hearing becomes 
greatly impaired. 

In the schools of Des Moines, Iowa, last year, 
10,389 children were examined with the audio- 
meter. Three tests at intervals of several weeks 
were made for those with impaired function be- 
fore they were listed as defective. Of these, 359 
children (3.5 per cent) were found to have lost 
from 9 to 15 sensation units in one or both ears; 
160 children (1.6 per cent) had lost from 15 to 25 
sensation units; 87 children (0.8 per cent) had 
lost 25 or more sensation units. Those with a loss 
of 25 or more units had been classified by their 
teachers as having impaired hearing. 


SCHOOL-HYGIENE NOTES 

—A privately supported child-guidance clinic 
has been opened at Houston, Tex., to handle prob- 
lem cases referred to it by the public schools and 
by children’s agencies. The clinic is doing edu- 
cational work through lectures and talks. 

—School children of Lanarkshire, Scotland, have 
been included in an investigation of the value of 
a daily milk ration. The children have been divided 
into two groups for purposes of comparison and 
study. Ten thousand will receive the milk and 10,- 
000 will not receive it. All the children will be 
weighed and measured so that comparisons may be 
possible. A recent experiment on a small scale 
showed marked improvement in children of all 
school ages who received the additional milk. 

—Ann Arbor, Mich. The local Lions’ club is 
sponsoring a movement for the codperation of the 
Washtenaw county medical society and the public 
health nursing association for the examination and 
treatment of the eyes of indigent school children. 
Almost 30 children have been given eye examina- 
tions preparatory to needed correction free of 
charge. 

Under the arrangement, the services of the phy- 
sicians are voluntary and without compensation. 
The necessary expenses for materials, including the 
cost of glasses where needed, are provided as far 
as possible by the parents of the children. Where 
the economic condition of the family prevents this, 
the club guarantees funds to cover all costs. 


—The latest state health bulletin of Wisconsin 
says: “For the sake of your children who have a 
cold, a cough, or who may be coming down with 
some of the acute diseases of childhood, they 
should not be permitted to attend school. They 
would be much better off at home where they can 
be kept quiet and isolated from other children until 
a positive diagnosis can be made. If the child is 
not well, he cannot do himself justice in his school- 
work. Besides, there is always the danger of other 
complications appearing as a result of the exposure 
and exertion made necessary in attending school. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


The editor of the Review, of Port Blakely, 
Wash., puts it this way: “Well folks, school elec- 
tion is on and judging from some of the viperous, 
slanderous statements made, one would think the 
editor was a candidate for public office, which he 
is not. When the use of the public school is pro- 
hibited by the school board, to discuss the public 
school business, (and the presentation of a candi- 
date to the school board is certainly the public’s 
business) as has been done, by refusing to allow 
Mrs. Miller to speak before the voters in the 
Winslow grade school, there must be something 
rotten in Denmark?” 

In New York City eleven Communist parents 
were arrested for keeping 15 children out of school 
in order to attend a Communist demonstration. 
One parent was fined $10 and two days in jail. The 
others were fined $5, or one day in jail for each 
child. 


Detroit Times: A definite curb on further chil- 
dren’s museum expenditures for such antiques as 
a $750 volume of Cicero, $100 Malatille elephants, 
$40 Japanese Cornellian roosters, fish, rabbits and 
$60 Chinese Jade horses is likely to be made by 
the board of education at its next session: “We 
need the money for other purposes,” said Dr. Burt 
R. Shurly, acting president of the board, “and in 


this time when the board is trying to economize 
in every way possible, I believe the Japanese and 
Chinese figures unnecessary.” 
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SPECIFY 


‘Rody z 
Plymouth 


for your next school bus 


HE New Model 1930 Plymouth School 
Bus Bodies are being favored everv- 
where by far sighted, keen buying School 
Officials. They afford greater safety and rid- 
ing comfort—make a finer appearance—and 
offer a bigger value per dollar invested. They 
are designed and constructed by exact engi- 
neering principles in every case to conform 
to the requirements of the chassis upon 
which they are mounted. They meet every 
requirement of the Standard Motor Bus 
Specification Code and all special School 
Bus Requirements of every state. 


Buy Through Your Local Dealer 
The Automobile Dealer from whom you buy your School 
Bus Chassis can give you complete information regard- 
ing Plymouth School Bus Bodics. He will supply you 
with these Bodies and mount them for you. If he does 
not have latest information—write us direct. 
We have just published an interesting, authori- 
tative, New Booklet—‘‘Saving Money on School 
Bus Transportation.’’ It should be in the hands 
of every school official. Send for your free copy 
today. 
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AMERICAN 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 





Used in practically every state in the Union, 
American Portable Schools provide regulation 
size classrooms with proper lighting and all 
comfort. They are easy to heat and well ven- 
tilated. 


New double wall construction consists of sid- 
ing, insulating paper, sheathing on outside of 
studding and Insulate (5 times the insulating 
value of plaster) on inside. Austral windows. 
Double exits. Double floors. 


Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE House Corp. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 
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This Coupon 
Money Value! 


Are you one of the growing number of 
Xo tole) MES CT LaLa] money through the 


Flanagan Sales Plan? 


The coupon below will bring you com- 
plete information. Mail it today. It will 


not obligate you in any way. 


BLACKBOARDS 
“Nu-Slate’” Asbestos— 


“Perkecto-Plate’’—and 
“Rock-Plate’”’ Blackboard. 
Cork Bulletin Board. 


“Premier Adjustable’’ ee ey ae Adjustable Pedestal 


Pupils’ Desks, Tables, Auditorium Seating 
and Other Fine Furniture 


48 Years of School Service 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
900 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
900 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


Please send us information (without obligation on 
our part) on the following: 


Blackboard? 
Pupils’ Desks? 
Other Equipment 


Quantity? 
Quantity? 


We expect to buy on or about 
Name 


Address 
Name of Official 


SCHOOL BOARD 


city 
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Fifty Ye Years of ars of Publishing 
The Splendid Record of Houghton Mifflin Company 


The Educational Department of the firm of 


Houghton Mifflin Company, of Boston, has just 
completed fifty years of service as an educational 
publishing house, having during that period grown 
into an internationally important institution. There 
is unquestionably an attraction, and one may say a 
charm, in the story of a publishing enterprise which 
has brought to its service some of the most bril- 
liant minds in the field of authorship. Hence, the 
story of the publishing house is not only of in- 
terest to the reading public, but of particular in- 
terest to the school public of this country. 

The founder of the house, Mr. Henry O. Hough- 
ton, who was born and educated in Vermont, began 
active life as a printer. He established the firm 
of H. O. Houghton & Co., owners of the Riverside 
Press, at Cambridge, Mass. In 1864, he associated 
himself with M. M. Hurd, under the the name of 
Hurd & Houghton. 

When the firm of Hurd & Houghton was started, 
Mr. Hurd located in New York, and it was sup- 
posed that he would manage the publishing busi- 
ness from there, while Mr. Houghton managed the 
printing in Cambridge; but it was typical of Mr. 
Houghton that the work he was connected with 
always grew. Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the literary 
adviser, was in Boston, and in 1868 Mr. George 
H. Mifflin, a recent graduate of Harvard College, 
joined the Boston end. Both he and Mr. Scudder 
were admitted to the firm in 1872, while Mr. 
Houghton’s brother Albert joined the selling end in 
New York. By 1878 both Mr. Hurd and Mr. Al- 
bert Hougton had retired, and the firm was carry- 
ing Boston as well as New York on its imprint, as 
it has ever since; but the executive management 
thenceforth was in Boston. Mr. Scudder remained 
a member of the firm for only three years, as 
business details did not appeal to him as much as 
literary work. 

Long before Mr. Houghton entered upon the 
scene as printer, the firm of Ticknor & Fields was 
known though New England as a publishing house. 
In 1868, it was merged in Fields, Osgood & Co., 
and in 1871 into James R. Osgood Co., which 
lasted until 1878. All this has a bearing on the 
story, because Ticknor & Fields and their succes- 


sors were finally merged into Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. 

The firm published a number of magazines, in- 
cluding Our Young Folks, St. Nicholas, Atlantic 
and Every Saturday. These were in time disposed 
of while the firm strengthened its book list in a 
remarkable degree. A pamphlet issued on the event 
of the fifteenth anniversary says: 

The combined list was almost incredibly rich in 
titles. All of Lowell, of Longfellow, of Whittier, of 
Emerson, of Holmes, of Hawthorne, of Thoreau, 
of Mrs. Stowe, some of Bryant and of Bayard 
Taylor, as well as the early works of many others 
later to become famous, like Aldrich, Howells, 
Burroughs, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Henry James, 
and all protected by copyright for years to come! 
Certainly no publishing house in America has ever 
assembled such a collection of stars of the first 
magnitude. 

And what of the educational list? There was 
none, distinct from the general list; but upon the 
latter appeared such classics as Charles F. Richard- 
son’s Primer of American Literature and Warren 
Colburn’s Jntellectual Arithmetic Upon the Induc- 
tive Method of Instruction, first published in 1921 
and still on the list of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
To the sale of these and about fourteen other 
books to schools the educational department owes 
its inception. 

Mr. Houghton died in 1895. Mr. Mifflin, who 
subsequently became the controlling force in the 
enterprise, possessed the genius of placing high- 
class men in charge of the several departments of 
the publishing business. 

The company is now headed by Edward R. 
Houghton as president; James Duncan Phillips 
vice-president, and Stephen B. Davol as general 
educational manager. The editorial staff consists 
of Franklin S. Hoyt, editor-in-chief and Hanson 
Hart Webster, William E. Spaulding and Barbara 
M. Hahn, assistants. The branch managers are 
Henry B. Dewey, Boston; Edward T. Allen, Chi- 
cago; Frank F. Sutton, New York; Austin K. 
Allen, San Francisco; J. William Prater, Dallas; 
and Wheeler Simmons, Atlanta. 





THE OFFICERS 


AND eee x THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Y 1929 


Left to right, seated: F. S. Hoyt, editor-in-chief; J. D. Phillips, vice-president and 
general manager; J. W. Prater, Dallas; S. B. Davol, general manager. Standing: — * 
Ren yen Francisco; E. T. Allen, Chicago; H. B. Dewey, Boston; F. F. Sutton, 

ew York. 
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TEXTBOOK ECONOMY IN PLATOON 
SCHOOLS 

A saving of more than a thousand dollars to the 
parents of the Stanley Hall District, Evansville, 
Ind., has been effected the past year in the cost of 
pupils’ textbooks. The economy was effected as a 
result of a plan developed by Principal Byers, in 
connection with his organization of the school on 
a platoon basis. In view of the fact that there are 
benefits to the school in addition to the actual 
saving of money. Mr. Byers prepared a statement 
at the request of Supt. J. O. Chewning, which offers 
a complete and comprehensive outline of the proce- 
dure employed. Mr. Byers writes as follows: 

“Beginning in September, 1929, a codperative 
book plan was placed in operation in the Stanley 
Hall School. Under the platoon plan of the school, 
all the reading, arithmetic, and language are taught 
by six teachers. There are twelve class groups from 
3B to the 8A. It seemed a good plan to supply 
these six teachers, or the desks in their rooms, with 
the books used by the pupils that come to them 
during the school day. A child need not own the 
entire set of books for his grade, but he supplies 
himself with certain books that he loans to the 
school to equip the desks in the rooms where the 
subjects in those books are taught, and he is per- 
mitted to use books which have been loaned to the 
school by other pupils in the other subject rooms. 
Advantage was taken also of the fact that last 
September marked a change in the state-adopted 
books in reading and arithmetic by arranging 
that not all children need buy the newly adopted 
books when they already owned copies of the dis- 
carded series. In the case of books already owned 
and still in use, only books in excellent condition 
were permitted to be loaned to the school for the 
cooperative plan. Thus, the school year was started 
either with new books, or with books of the year 
before that were in positively excellent condition. 
There are a number of excellent results from the 
operation of the plan: 

“1. The desks in the classrooms are not jammed 
full of books. In the upper grades, the book com- 
partments in the desks are not really large enough 
for all the books for a grade. Under the plan, only 
the necessary books for the classes that recite in 
each room are in the desks. 

“2. The entire school began the year with clean 
and almost new books. The books are still in 
excellent condition after six months’ use because 
of the good start. 

“3. There is no carrying of books through the 
halls, or up and down the stairs. 

“4. No child goes to class without a book to use. 
The book is in the desk for him. The time-honored 
‘I forgot my book’ is impossible. 

“5. There has been a great saving in the cost 
to the school patrons. In de.2rmining what books 
the pupils of each grade should loan to the school, 
consideration was given to the fact that the pupils 
owned books that they had bought the previous 
year, but that were not in good enough condition 
to be loaned to the school. This accounts for the 
irregularity in the saving in book expense. At the 
opening of the second semester, no books were 
bought by the pupils from grade 3A to 8A, except 
the home economics book in the 7B, which it is 
desirable that every girl own because of recipes 
that will be of use after she has left school. The 
additional saving in January was effected because 
it was not necessary for any books to be bought 
after promotion, as ordinarily would have been 
necessary.” 

BOOK REVIEWS 
Enriched Teaching of Commercial Subjects 

in the High School 

By M. N. Woodring and Gilbert Harold. Cloth, 
339 pages. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Teachers of bookkeeping, shorthand, and other 
commercial subjects will appreciate this inclusive 
list of books, pamphlets, pictures, charts, and other 
materials for “enriched teaching” of their subjects. 
Much of the material is frankly from commercial 
or industrial sources and may be had at a low cost 
or free of charge. The compilers have rendered 
a real service. 

English Mastery 

By Wm. R. Bowlin. Cloth, 342 pages. Price, 
$1.32. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York, N. Y. 

This well-organized grammar text is excellent 
for laboratory use or teaching language structure, 


and speaking and writing. The choice of material 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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other Salesmen 


118 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
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“When 


told me 





‘Our Equipment is as good as 
Library Bureau’s’ 


...itset me thinking. And it made me 
decide to have the standard aimed at 
by other lines rather than something ‘as 


good’,” is what a librarian told one of our 
representatives recently. 


Library Bureau equipment has been the 
standard of comparison for more than 40 
years. It is the direct result of close co- 


operation with progressive librarians the 
country over. 


And it is the most economical equipment. 


No detail in its construction that will add 
to its life and appearance is overlooked. 
The first cost is your last. 


Whether you are planning a complete in- 
stallation or the addition of new equip- 
ment, you'll find the advice of an expe- 
rienced L. B. man extremely helpful. He 
is near you now. Write or phone him at 
the most convenient Library Department 
headquarters, there is no obligation what- 
ever. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Division 


Remington Rand Business Service 


Headquarters points for the Library Department 


214 W. Monroe Street 


1200 S. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Announcing 


1930 Edition 


| 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS 


IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes 


Grades One to Eight, inclusive. 


Many improvements have been made on the basis of the returns 
we have received from users of this material throughout all sections of 
New standards for tests have been determined 
and problem tests have been included for each year. 


the United States. 


You will find, upon careful examination, that the 1930 Edition of 
the LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS is in close agree- 
ment with the principles stated in the Twenty-Ninth Year-book of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 


Educators who are already familiar with this material will appre- 
ciate the improvements found in the 1930 Edition; those who are 
not, need only to recognize that it has been used successfully by more 
than five million pupils because it has increased accuracy and speed 


in a truly startling way. 


Full-year and 
half-year pads with two score cards in each pad. 


today. 


STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Published in a Two-Book, a Three-Book, and 
a Six-Book Series 


In their efficient methods, their interesting 
material, their accurate grading, their 
unique and successful teaching of difficult 
topics, their thoroughness and their attrac- 
tive mechanical “make-up,” these arithme- 
tics are not equaled by any series in use 


There has never been a series of arithme- 
tics so widely successful in the first year of 


publication as the Strayer-Upton Arith- 


metics. 


Their authors are: 
STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; and 


GEORGE DRAYTON 


CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
CHICAGO 


133 First St.. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(Continued from Page 138) 

used for exercises is based on experiences junior- 
high-school students will have to think about in 
preparing themselves for their future work after 
they leave school. After pointing out the uses of 
English through an analysis of letters of applica- 
tion for positions, letters of recommendation, sales 
and friendly letters, and telegrams, it follows 
through with a study-of words, punctuation, and 
spelling. 

Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic 

By N. J. Lennes. Pads II and III. Laidlaw 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 

Pad II provides a rich variety of drill material 
in addition and subtraction for second grades; pad 
III renders a similar service in division and multi- 
plication for third grades. Speed and accuracy are 
the main objectives, but recognition and correction 
of weaknesses are strongly emphasized. Useful 
devices for scoring and checking the work are 
provided. 

Nations as Neighbors 

By L. O. Packard and C. P. Sinnott. Cloth, 671 
pages. Price, $1.92. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

This book, first issued five years ago, now revised 
to bring the factual material up-to-date and to 
include desirable additional maps and text, appeals 
to the reviewer as even more interesting and 
attractive than the original volume. Children of 
high-school age cannot be interested in geographic 
facts as such; they are inclined to ask how these 
facts affect themselves, what influence they have 
on human life, and how they cause other countries 
to differ from our own. The authors devote their 
main attention to the United States, because of its 
importance in the lives of American children. They 
consider the British Empire and its far-flung 
dependencies as a unit, and take up in the order 
of their importance, Europe, South America, Asia, 
and Africa. The book is well balanced and beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

Ninth-Year Mathematics 

By Ernest R. Breslich. Cloth, 320 pages. Price, 
$1.20. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This revision of a popular text emphasizes the 
junior-high-school point of view. 


36 West 24th St., ve ae 


NEW YORK 


Le Pays Des Trente-Six Mille Volontes 

By Andre Maurois. Cloth, 148 pages. Published 
by D. Appleton and Company, New York, N. Y. 

A delightful, imaginative story about Michelle, 
aged 7, and her playmates who go to the “land 
of thirty-six thousand wishes” (which is the title 
of the book). Here each child is fitted with wings, 
a magic wand, and everyone does as he pleases. 
A glorious time ensues until there is disagreement 
about what to wish for, and in the end, the only 
thing each child wants is to go home and go to bed. 

The conversations and characters introduced are 
most amusing. Beginners in French and their 
teachers will be delighted with the entire book. 
Physiography Laboratory Sheets 

By Willard B. Nelson. Loose-leaf, 46 sheets. 
Price, 68 cents. Globe Book Company, New York, 
Ma Ws 

These sheets provide a complete workbook for 
high-school use. A feature is the inclusion of graph 
paper, outline maps, and other blank forms where 
needed. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe 

Edited by A. M. Hitchcock, H. Y. Moffett, and 
G. M. Richards. Cloth, 801 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Recent scientific studies of the reading habits of 
young people indicate a rapid decline in the quality 
of books and magazines read after leaving school 
and entry upon employment. It would be interest- 
ing to follow through these studies with a further 
inquiry to learn to what extent the reading habits 
of children are injured by the methods used in 
teaching the classics, and especially, how much 
children are prejudiced against the classics by the 
dry, formal, schoolish editions used. Teachers may 
reduce their own work by long biographies, lite- 
rary evaluations, explanatory notes, and similar 
material, but the effects on children are not good. 

The present book includes a brief biographical 
sketch of Scott and the briefest possible notes to 
explain difficult words and lessons. The attractive 
format, illustrations, and binding, convey the im- 
pression of a library book, and should cause the 
book to find a permanent place in the home 
library. Books of this kind should do much to 
attract people to read the classics in later life. 


CINCINNATI 


Columbia University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


Office Practices in Secondary Schools 


By Dr. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner. Cloth, 
240 pages. Price, $2. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, IIl. 

From an analysis of the practices of secondary- 
school principals, the authors have found that the 
most serious problems of these officials arise out 
of their management of the administrative office. 

This book, in giving an analysis of the opinions 
and daily practices of 967 selected secondary- 
school principals in office management, will be very 
helpful to school administrators desiring to in- 
crease their own efficiency. 

Administrative and Supervisory Organizations in 

City School Systems 

By William C. McGinnis, Ph.D. Cloth, 103 pages. 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

This book presents the problem in the follow- 
ing language: “What administrative organization 
set-ups are necessary to provide educational offer- 
ings demanded by sound principles of public edu- 
cation? It proceeds to find the answer by describ- 
ing the present practice in cities of 20,000 to 50,- 
000 population, and discovering the shortcomings.” 

The several types of organization are described. 
The first is the incodrdinated type in which all 
executive functions are lodged in a board of edu- 
cation and its several committees. The superin- 
tendent is the executive officer. The multiple type 
is one in which there are two or more officers 
directly responsible to the board of education. The 
third, known as the unit plan, places the executive 
authority in the hands of the superintendent. The 
board of education here becomes a legislative body, 
with general judicial and administrative powers. 

A number of charts are presented, showing the 
plan of organization employed by various cities of 
the size named. The conclusion which the author 
reaches is that “Since several different factors 
determine the administrative and _ supervisory 
organizations of city-school systems and these 
factors vary in number and in strength among the 
cities, we cannot conclude that a particular, detailed 
chart will represent an organization suitable for 
several cities of the same size. 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Ready to Stand the “Gaff 


— these Crowell textbooks 





bound in genuine 


DU PONT FABRIKOID 


N°? TYPE of book must take “punishment” like the text- 
book. Bookstraps, scuffing, dirt and soil all join to 
shorten textbook life. 


A cover of du Pont Fabrikoid staves off these enemies bet- 
ter than any other material. It is a rugged, tough substance 
that is wear-defying. Impregnation with pyroxylin, the same 
basic substance used in the famous du Pont Duco, gives Fab- 
rikoid its sturdy characteristics. 









It is washable, too. The simple ap- 
plication of soap and water removes 
instantly all dirt and soil — restoring 
the original beauty of the cover. 


or This combination of beauty and 


CHEMISTRY 


se durability is winning more and more 
BABOR 


textbook publishers and school boards 
to du Pont Fabrikoid all the time. Be- 
cause you are interested in lowering 
book replacement costs, we cordially 
invite you to correspond with our Text- 
book Department for samples and fur- 





These two textbooks published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York City, were bound in dur- 
able du Pont Fabrikoid by C. B. 
Fleming & Co., Inc., Norwood, 
Mass. 





ther information on Fabrikoid. 


E. IL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FABRIKOID DIVISION, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Industries, Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


ST KRABRIKOID 





SPENCER Projectors— 
Always ldeal 


Model D 


for glass slides. 


Model B 


LECTURE TABLE DELINEASCOPE 
for 
glass slides 


(May also be equipped for use with film- 
slides or micro-slides) 


Model DC 


COMBINATION 


CLASSROOM 
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LANTERN 


Racial Type —— 
Rice Field 
Native Costume 


Coastal Plain 
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ONE VIEW TELLS THE STORY 
KEYSTONE STEREOGRAPHS 


Make This Scene Real To The Pupil 
Let Him See It For Himself 






ig—— Primitive Homes 


Water Buffalo 





Primitive Plow 





Irrigation 


Plowing Rice Field 
Philippine Islands 


LANTERN 
for glass slides, 
filmslides and 


Keystone stereographs individualize education 
Keystone slides socialize it 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


New York Chicago 
Washington 


SPENCER 


San Francisco 
Minneapolis 





Boston 


Los Angeles 


micro-slides. 


SPENCER 





When“used in combination, learning naturally follows 


Complete Lists of Views on Most School subjects 


Information on request 


| KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 











(Concluded from Page 140) 
Specimen Objective Examinations 

Collected by G. M. Ruch and G. A. Rice. Cloth, 
324 pages. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Thirty-six prize-winning examinations in Eng- 
lish, science, social studies, mathematics, foreign 
languages, commercial subjects, home arts, and 
industrial arts are here reproduced. The chief 
value of the collection is the cross section which 
it provides of the best present-day practice in 
objective methods of testing. As might be expected. 
some of the tests exhibit the personal bias of the 
teacher, or distinctly local viewpoints. The in- 
formation and inspiration which the general study 
of the tests provide for making routine tests 
reliable and valid, make the book of more than 
passing interest. 


Writing the Short Story 

By Edith Mirrieless. Cloth, 219 pages. Published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
we 

An excellent text for short-story classes. The 
points are well illustrated by selections from the 
best current short stories. 

Daily Drills for Better English 

Edward H. Webster. Cloth, 388 pages. Price, 
$1.48. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

The title explains the content and purpose of this 
well-balanced, inclusive book, which is intended for 
use in the final year of the high school or in the 
freshman year of the college. Its underlying pur- 
pose is to afford a final review of the principles of 
grammar and rhetoric, and of accepted usage in 
sentence construction, good diction, pronunciation, 
and spelling. By means of self-measurement tests 
and self-help exercises, as well as practice exercises, 
it is intended to make the student “linguistically 
fit” for life. The book gives evidence of careful 
attention to the best recent research, and has all 
the earmarks of practical use in typical school 
situations. 

Foreign Language Equipment of 2,325 Doctors 
of Philosophy 
By George H. Betts and Raymond A. Kent. 


Cloth, 152 pages. Published by the Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 

The authors of this study have found ample evi- 
dence that the Ph.D. language requirements present 
a sore problem, which is growing in importance. 
They recommend among other things that the 
cultural claims of modern language study be 
ignored, and that only such languages be re- 
quired as will serve as technical instruments in 
the field of the degree holder. All modern languages 
should be accepted, and emphasis should be placed 
upon scientific vocabularies and the practical use 
of the language in the given field. 

The Radio Amateur’s Handbook 

By A. Frederick Collins. Cloth, 394 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is the sixth edition of this handbook. It has 
been entirely reset and all of the material has been 
brought up-to-date. Several new chapters have been 
added, and the amateur interested in knowing how 
to build a radio set or how the radio which he 
already has, works, will find it a mine of valuable 
information. A chapter has been added on radio- 
vision which is the next problem for the amateur 
to attack. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Sanitation of Schools. By James F. Rogers, M.D. 
Leaflet No. 1, March, 1930. Issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. This material which 
is intended chiefly for the use of teachers, is of parti- 
cular value in improving the sanitary conditions of 
schools, or janitorial service which is inadequate or 
lacking in efficiency. The pamphlet takes up such 
phases of the work as heating and ventilation, care 
of clothing and wraps, lighting, cleaning, washing and 
toilet facilities, water supply, lunch outfits, adequate 
playground facilities, and fire protection. 

Manual for Transmuting Standard Test Scores into 
Terms of School Marks. By A. S. Otis and J. S. 
Orleans. World Book Co.,Yonkers, N. Y. A new series 
of pamphlets of practical help to users of standard 
tests, under the series title Test Method Helps. Num- 
ber 1 of the series, Transmuting Standard Test Scores 
into Terms of School Marks, just published, shows 
clearly and simply how to change scores in any stand- 
ard achievement test into the traditional per cent 
marks in recording school achievement. The material 


is intended to help the teacher in the use of methods 
of expressing measurement of achievement and to over- 
come the difficulties of interpretation previously en- 
countered in school tests. The pamphlet offers proce- 
dures and tables with the view of helping teachers, 
pupils, and parents to understand the terminology of 
standard tests, so that the per cent and letter ratings 
may be replaced by more meaningful and objective 
subject grade, subject age, or percentile score. 

A Study of the Scholastic Performance of Fresh- 
man Women at the State University of Iowa, 1927-28. 
By Mary Rose Prosses. Bulletin No. 2, December 15, 
1928. University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. The pur- 
pose of the study was to examine the factors which 
entered into the scholastic achievement of the fresh- 
man women at the State University. Among the in- 
cidental findings are the reactions of the freshmen to 
university life and their use of time. The conclusions 
relating to scholarship were given under three head- 
ings, namely, ability, time spent in study, and un- 
measured factors. It was noted that the sorority group 
was higher than the nonsorority group in both quali- 
fying examination and grade-point average; that the 
nonworking group is higher in both examination and 
grade-point average than the working group. It was 
shown that students with superior ability study the 
least, and that students doing poor work usually have 
poor ability. The factors involved in poor work are 
poor preparation, poor use of time, overwork, poor 
health, timidity, indifference, and anxiety. 

Let There Be Sight. Paper, 23 pages. Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, New York, N. Y. The booklet 
takes up the care of the eyes of preschool children, 
and the conservation of the eyesight of school children. 
The National Society conducts two fields of work: 
work among school children and the development of 
sight-saving classwork as well as the training of sight- 
saving class teachers. 

Protection of Openings in Walls and Partitions. 
National Fire Protection Association, Boston, Mass. A 
report of the special committee on protection of open- 
ings in walls and partitions, which presents a complete 
revision of the regulations on the protection of open- 
ings in public buildings. The report lists the new de- 
vices developed, the elimination of structural specifi- 
cations on doors and hardware, and shows the sub- 
stitution of performance requirements for detailed con- 
struction rules. It discusses fire doors, fire shutters, 
operation of windows, automatic doors, number and 
ve of doors, metal fire doors, and glazed fire win- 

ows. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 
The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
| 


enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


‘ 2 
\ ; 
‘ 2 
‘ . 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER. 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 
Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


“Must be recognized not only as an im- 
portant innovation in the dictionary field 
but as a distinctive contribution to Ameri- 
can literature.” 


—American School Board Journal 


The one dictionary that defines every 
word so that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood 


Advanced Edition. .$2.64 With Index..... $2.88 
Intermediate Ed.... 1.20 Primary Ed..... .80 


Prices subject to school discount 
Illustrated literature upon request 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
WINTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 




















FAST - CLEAN - CONVENIENT 
Standard Rotary Duplicator 






. Radically Different 
4 SN Gelatin Duplicator 


P< 






3 
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sg 


ROVIDES a speedier, more efficient and 
more convenient method of making copies 
—with no stencil-cutting, typesetting or 
carbon manifolding. 


Effects a substantial saving for any school in 
supply bills because one Standard duplicating 
film can be used over and over again. 


Originals are made on regular bond paper and 
can be typewritten, hand-written, drawn or 
printed. Any teacher or pupil can easily 
make originals and produce excellent copies 
for examination papers, drawings, maps, 
charts, lecture notes, music and bulletins. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Over 200 copies from one original. 50 to 
60 copies a minute. 


Eliminates constant sponging or washing 
of gelatin. 


Uses Bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. 


Delivers copies flat—not curled. 
Gives perfect registration. 
Simple automatic operation. 
Produces clear, sharp copies. 
Small, light, easy to carry. 


Standard Rotary Duplicator is so flexible and 
economical in operation that no limit can be 
placed on its wide variety of practical uses, 
both in class rooms for instruction to pupils 
and in school offices for administrative work. 
It is particularly adapted to the copy-making 
requirements of every grade school, high 
school, college and business school, both 
public and pr.vate. 


Write for complete information 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 


Revere Road Everett, Massachusetts 


Please send me illustrated literature and your specially 
prepared bulletin on school uses for the New Standard 
Rotary Duplicator. 
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DEPENDABLE! 
: “eH 


When your art classes are supplied with 


“OLD FAITHFUL” MATERIALS 


you know they are using mediums backed by 
95 years of expert research in manufacturing. 
“CRAYONEX” - 3-way wax crayon 
“CRAYOGRAPH” - the pressed crayon 
“MILO” - the plastic modeling material 
“PRANG” TEMPERA and “PRANG” WATER COLORS 
%* Write for our new Color Circle Catalog 


THE AMERIGEAN ()*) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES | “SF 852-952HAYES AVE.SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ SANTA FE BUILDING 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 -95 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 




















TT MES 
Yood to the Last Brushful 
KELLER’S SCHOOL PASTE 


Thoroughly adapted to meet the requirements of School use. 
It is 
PURE WHITE 
Has a pleasant odor and is harmless, which is something every mother 
will appreciate. Does not mold. 
It is STRONG and SMOOTH. 
Requires no mixing, and is always ready for use. 


Spreads evenly, holds instantly and HOLDS. It is ECONOMICAL. 
KELLER’S ROTARY DUPLICATOR INK 


For clear, sharp work run at good speed, this Ink is unequalled. Let us 
tell you TEN GOOD REASONS why you should use it. A trial order 
of 1 Lb. ($2.50 delivered) will convince you. Full refund will be given 
with first order of 12 Lbs. or over. Our prices are attractive and we will 
be glad to submit quotations if you will advise quantity. 
KELLER’S CORRECTION FLUID 
In one ounce bottles only. Everybody likes it. 
We also manufacture for School use 
KELLER’S WATERPROOF DRAWING INK—Black, White and Colors. 
This Drawing Ink is unsurpassed. Give it a trial. 
KELLER’S SHOW CARD PAINT (Water Colors)—Every color BRIL- 
LIANT. May we send you our color card? 
Let Us Quote You on Your Requirements of the Above Products 


THE ROBERT KELLER INK CO. 
1441 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 






























HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


SET Sener i ) im as 








FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LUD 


School Boards Standardize on 
U. S. INKWELLS 


The inkwell that outlasts all others is also 
the most trouble-proof and silent, which 
is the reason so many hundreds of School 
Boards are re-equipping desks with mod- Features 
ern U. S. Steel Top Inkwells and de- Quiet 
manding them as standard in all new Easily 
desks purchased. ; Installed 
No other inkwell can give so many ad- - 
vantages and the cost is surprisingly low. Fits Any Desk 
Made in two sizes—one twice as large as Economical 
the other. Dustless 
Order direct from the factory or from Keeps Ink from 
any school supply jobber. Drying 
B ye E E Beautiful Desk More Years of 
“Twin Type” Inkwell Service 

— For red and black Guaranteed 
ink, given with each 
gross of inkwells or- 
dered in May or June. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


406 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
CANADA 
Montreal, Que. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


qualities. 


the market affords. 


808 SIBLEY STREET 
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THE POWER OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOARD OF EDUCATION IN APPOINT- 
MENTS OF TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


The city attorney of San Francisco, Calif., 
recently gave to the local board of education an 
opinion bearing on the question whether the board 
should appoint teachers in accordance with the 
charter provisions, or in conformity with the gen- 
eral law. 

The opinion which relates to the power of the 
school board and superintendent in_ initiating 
appointments of teachers, shows that a conflict 
exists as to the power of appointment, the state 
law giving to the board the absolute power of 
appointment, while the city charter makes the 
recommendation of the superintendent a _pre- 
requisite to appointment by the board. In other 
words, the charter provides that appointees by the 
board must, in addition to their qualifications as 
teachers, have the additional qualification of a 
recommendation from the superintendent. The 
requiring of this additional qualification, in the 
opinion of the attorney, brings the charter provi- 
sions in direct conflict with the state law. 

The attorney has suggested that, so long as the 
school code is upon the statute books, and the 
present charter provision remains, teachers be 
appointed by the board of education upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent. While the 
recommendation of the superintendent is a pre- 
requisite, it is not incumbent upon the board of 
education to appoint every teacher recommended. 
Where the person recommended does not meet 
with the approval of the board, the superintendent 
may be directed to make another recommendation. 
In such instances the law must be applied as it is 
written and no change can be effected until the 
courts have passed on the matter. 
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Now Brighter, Lighter, 
Stronger than Ever Before 


Floodlight your outdoor swimming pool and 
playing fields with these greatly improved Bel- 
Sun-Lite Floodlights. The housing is now made 
of Bel-Crome, strong as steel, light as aluminum, 
almost impossible to tarnish. 


When Bel-Crome is substituted for glass in the 
reflectors, several pounds are saved and breakage 
is avoided. Now that Bel-Crome replaces alumi- 
num in the housing, it is much harder to dent a 
Bel-Sun-Lite and it retains its new appearance 
far longer. Cleaning is reduced to simple wash- 
ing. For exterior color lighting service a double 
lens is provided which increases weatherproof 
Yet, with all these refinements, Bel- 
Sun-Lite Floodlights are still the lowest-priced 


Our representative’s name may be found in the 
classified telephone directory of the nearest listed 
city. Call him in consultation or write us. 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 
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the reach of all. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOSS ASSL WI 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—South Bend, Wash. The school board has 
adopted resolutions governing the personal conduct 
of school employees. It was voted that a clause 
be inserted in the teachers’ contracts, providing 
that the use of intoxicants and tobacco by a 
teacher at any time shall automatically cancel the 
contract. The contracts of bus drivers, janitors, 
and other school employees will contain a clause 
requiring the same deportment as is expected of 
the teachers. 

—City and county superintendents of Alabama. 
at their spring meeting in Montgomery, adopted 
a resolution condemning the practice on the part 
of some high schools of paying higher salaries to 
coaches than principals. It was brought out that 
a majority of the schools pay their coaches less 
than the principals, and only in a few instances 
was there any record of a secondary school pay- 
ing coaches higher salaries. A few schools pay 
their coaches an amount equal to that which the 
principals receive. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
entered into an arrangement with the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research for furnishing 
the services of a competent accountant to design 
a modern and comprehensive system of account- 
ing for the city schools. The accounting system is 
to provide for the recording of receipts and dis- 
bursements, accruals of revenue, and all expenses 
and obligations, and is to serve as a means of 
controlling the expenditure of funds and materials 
in particular schools, and for particular purposes 
in connection with operating programs and allot- 
ments. An appropriation of $3,000 has been made 
for the compensation of specialists to be employed 
in connection with the technical details of the 

work. 








TRANS-LUX “LITTLE WONDER” 


low priced — easily carried 


mechanically cooled 


HE “LITTLE WONDER’ is built along the lines of our 
Model “A,” Air-Cooled Opaque Projector,—automatically 
cooled; has one 500 Watt, 110 Volt Mazda Lamp with pre- 
focal base; an extra reflecting mirror; a handle under the 


machine for changing from opaque to stereopticon projec- 
tion; and weighs only 28 lbs. 


It makes available a portable air-cooled projector, combin- 
ing both opaque and stereopticon projection, at a cost within 


Write for further particulars. 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 





—Springfield, Mo. The school board has pur- 
chased a residence, which it will remodel for use 
as a school-administration building. The property 
was purchased at a cost of $25,000, which was 
considerably less than the cost of repairs to the 
senior high school. The building will provide space 
for the superintendent of schools, the secretary of 
the board of education, the board meeting room, 


the building superintendent, and the book-repair 
shop. 


—Logansport, Ind. The school board has 
awarded a contract for 1,500 tons of coal for the 
city schools, at a cost of $4.27 per ton. 


—Maple Heights, Ohio. The school teachers 
faced a possible loss of pay for the month of May 
due to a lack of school funds. The county treas- 
urer had reported only $50,000 of the $169,000 
school budget collected, which meant that less than 
a third of the total amount was available for 
school purposes. A total of $9,000 for payrolls 
and expenses is needed. 


—Supt. C. C. Thompson, of Meriden, Conn.. 
recently issued a statement, in which he disclaimed 
responsibility for the dismissal of 15 out-of-town 
teachers. Under the state law, a school board may 
employ a teacher not recommended by the superin- 
tendent, but it may refuse to approve his recom- 
mendation. It appears that the board in exercis- 
ing its disapproval power, chose to discontinue 
the services of certain teachers. Under the circum- 
stances, it became necessary for the superintendent 


to recommend candidates to succeed the deposed 
teachers. 


—New York, N. Y. Under a new rule of the 
school board, teachers who are granted sabbatical 
leave of absence, must apply to have the grant 
rescinded within a reasonable time before it be- 
comes effective, or they will be compelled to accept 
the leave. Last fall there were about 150 teachers 
who applied to have their leave rescinded after 
it had been granted by the school board. Superin- 
tendents will hereafter recommend no recissions un- 
less the application is timely made, and no recis- 
sion will be allowed where it will have the effect 

of disrupting the school organization. 
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THE FINEST 
SCHOOL SHADES 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


Because Maxwell’s Shade 
Service Bureau manufac- 
tures thousands of school 
shades each year and because 
our factories are equipped 
with the most modern ma- 
chines for efficient work, 
we are able to keep down 
production costs. 


Each year finds Educa- 
tors, Architects, and Build- 
ers seeking our Distributor 
to supply their schools with 
these shades, the best shades at no greater cost than 





The Educator 


the ordinary kind. 


The shades for your school windows are too impor- 
tant to purchase without careful consideration, so it 
is to your interest to read our booklet “Modern Shad- 


> 


ing.” It tells you all about every modern type of 


school shades. 


Write for Your Copy of “Modern Shading” Today 


Maxwell’s Shade Service Bureau 


3636 Iron St., 



























Chicago 


There is 


t in a good School Menu it 
properly cooked and served. 


Many a pupil meets at school, foods 

never served at home. 
1 forever dislikes them according to how | 
well they are prepared. 


Good equipment, 
planned, arranged and _in- 

1 stalled will help your school it 
chefs in spreading 
education on good foods. 


The suggestions of our Plan and Service 
Department are yours for the asking. 


<6 »° Jhe CLEVELAND: 

































“Education” 


He likes or 


properly 


this 
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—tThe school authorities of Oklahoma have dis- 
covered that policies placed with the mutual fire- 
insurance companies of that state are worthless. 
The companies are restricted by law to insure only 
the property of their bona-fide members. 

—The school board of East Baton Rouge, La., 
cut the salaries of all employees by 5.4 per cent. 
This was deemed necessary in view of the present 
status of the school treasury. 

—Mt. Vernon, Ill. The school board has or- 
dered a 10-per-cent reduction in the salaries of 
teachers and other school employees, to make a 
saving of $10,000 in the expenses of operation. 
The salaries of the superintendent and supervisors 
will be cut to the amount paid three years ago. 


—Bellwood, Ill. The financial situation of the 
schools has been improved with the sale of $25,- 
000 of tax-anticipation warrants. The amount was 
sufficient to pay the teachers up to date, and also 
to operate the schools until the close of the school 
year. 

—Tacoma, Wash. Following the defeat of the 
three-mill levy at the last municipal election, the 
school board has been forced to eliminate about 
$160,000 from the tentative budget. Acting upon 
the recommendation of the teachers’ federation, the 
board has asked the citizens to approve a special 
three-mill levy for school purposes. 


—Pontiac, Mich. With a reduction of $275,000 
in the school budget of 1930, the school board has 
announced a cut of $2.74 in the tax rate for the 
year. Through a study of the budget and by en- 
forcing the most stringent economy, the board was 
able to set the school budget at $1,585,040, which 
is $275,000 less than the budget of last year. 


—Pierre S. du Pont, who has already given $12,- 
000,000 for the erection of public schools and the 
construction of highways, now makes an additional 
offer. He has proposed to the taxpayers of Kennett 
Square and the neighboring township of New 
Garden to pay the large part of the cost of a 
consolidated school to cost $1,000,000. If the towns 
will raise $350,000 he will pay the rest. 


—The board of education of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
and Supt. Arthur G. Erickson were charged with 


financial irregularities by the Ypsilanti citizens’ 
league. An investigation followed, with the result 
that all the transactions engaged in by the school 
system were found to have been lawful and reg- 
ular. It was found that Superintendent Erickson 
had conducted his office in an honorable and credit- 
able manner. 

—The state education department of Missouri, 
in a recent communication, urges that budgets of 
the schools for the next year include $50 per 
elementary school for playground equipment. 
Much more than that is needed for the high schools. 
The equipment should include 12-in. playground 
balls, girls’ bats, boys’ bats, sport or health balls 
of various sizes, volley balls, and mats for tumbling 
stunts. Expensive apparatus, including parallel 
bars, stall bars, and ladders are unnecessary. It is 
important to have plenty of balls of all sizes and 
description. 

—Quincy, Ill. The school board has revised 
the rules governing teachers, providing for a sched- 
ule of pay to be allowed in cases where teachers 
suffer accidental injuries while engaged in the per- 
formance of their duties. The rule reads as follows: 

“In case of absence due to accidental injury 
suffered in the school, full salary will be allowed 
for a limited period based on the years of service 
in the schools. Full pay will be allowed the teacher 
for not to exceed five days, if the teacher is en- 
gaged in her first five-year period, and fifteen days 
if in the third five-year period, or where the teacher 
is teaching in her eleventh year.” 

—Fostoria, Ohio. Upon the recommendation of 
Loring Flack, the school board has adopted the 
twelve-pay plan for teachers. Beginning with 
September 1, teachers will be paid each month for 
twelve months, in place of nine months as at 
present. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board recently 
adopted a resolution to abide by a previous deci- 
sion, to exclude supervisors and assistant superin- 
tendents from the 1931 salary increases. An 
attempt was made to reserve the board’s previous 
decision, but the motion was lost when put to a 
vote of the membership. Supt. C. R. Reed con- 
tended that all members of the school system 


should be entitled to a yearly increase in pay, and 
urged that no one be exempt. 

—Boston, Mass. Following a five-hour discus- 
sion, the school board recently voted to hold public 
sessions on all school matters, with the exception 
of those pertaining to the morals of teachers. The 
action was due to a change in policy following the 
criticism of the public. The members decided to 
let the public know of its problems by permitting 
citizens to attend meetings at which general school 
problems are discussed. 

—Galion, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
undertake a careful study of fire-insurance rates for 
school buildings. A committee has been appointed 
to make a study of the policies now in force and 
to determine whether the insurance charges can 
be reduced. 

—Mayor Armstrong of Racine, Wis., has been 
presented with a formal demand from the school 
board, asking for $8,395 alleged to be due the 
board from the city for interest on school funds. 
Unless the money is refunded, the board will begin 
suit against the mayor and the city council. The 
interest covers a period of six years and was applied 
illegally to city purposes. 

—Elmira College, at Elmira, N. Y., on June 1, 
celebrated its 75th anniversary. Elmira College was 
the first woman’s college to offer a full collegiate 
course equivalent to those given in men’s colleges. 
It has grown from a single, large building, well 
kept and still in use, to more than 20 buildings 
exhibiting fine examples of college architecture. It 
has a 25-acre campus, which is well kept and 
attractive. 

—Madison, N. J. The school board has begun 
the erection of a small, one-story grade school in 
a foreign-speaking section. The building contains 
four classrooms, in addition to a kindergarten, a 
medical inspection room, an assembly and play- 
room, and a teachers’ room. The building will be 
completed and occupied late this fall. 

—Baldwin, Mich. The voters recently approved 
a bond issue of $20,000 for school-building pur- 
poses. 

—Bloomfield, N. J. Plans have been completed 
for the erection of a 27-room elementary school. 
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QUIET ROOMS 
¥ ASSURED WITH 


HAMLING 





HE clamor of all outdoors, the bustle 
of hallway footsteps and voices, the 
commotion of adjoining rooms, is instantly 
turned to quietude in schools where Hamlin 
soundproof, edge-tight doors are utilized. 


Quietude in schoolrooms is assured through 
this modern method of sound-deadening, al- 
ready adopted by hundreds of schools and 
public buildings. 





Investigate this simple, easy way of making 
your schoolrooms and offices more efficient. 
Write for free literature and prices. 


TAA, PA Lt Pl 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING HAMLIN 
1510 Lincoln St. Evanston, IIl. 












Subdue 
Nerve- Racking Noise 


OISY schoolrooms hamper students’ work... 
make lecturing difficult .. . cut down efh- 
ciency all around. 


That is why leading educators everywhere are 
applying Acousti-Celotex to the ceilings of their 
school buildings. 


Acousti-Celotex is a sound-absorbing tile that 
comes in single, finished units . . . durable, per- 
manent and pleasing in appearance. These units 
are quickly installed in the ceilings of old or new 
buildings. They absorb distracting reverberations 
in lecture rooms, corridors, assembly halls. 


Write today for our new folder, “Better Study 
Conditions in Schools.” The services of our engi- 
neers are available to help you solve your acoustical 
problems. The Celotex Company, Chicago, I]linois. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trade mark of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





FOR LESS NOISE - BETTER HEARING 
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SEWICKLEY ACADEMY, Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


BETTER LIGHT>»» 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


WITH 


Burlington Venetian Blinds 


IN ANY COLOR 
Write For Catalogue 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND Co. 








298 Pine Street Burlington, Vermont 
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SCHOOLS 


ORDER 
20 


POTTER FIRE ESCAPES 


The fourth largest city has just ordered 20 more Potter Tubu- 
lar Fire Escapes for its schools. This makes a total of- over 
400 in Michigan. 


The Potter is the safest fire escape made. Hospitals the coun- 
try over use Potters for invalids, very old people and helpless 
inmates. If they are best for such institutions, they are even 
more ideal for school use. Potter escapes are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and by over 2500 schools and in- 
stitutions where they have always met every emergency per- 
fectly. Fire drills become a pleasure instead of a danger, for 
sliding on a Potter is fun. 


Being enclosed, Potter Fire Escapes fully protect the children regardless of 
ice, snow, gas, smoke, fire, water, and falling obstacles. Children slide 
direct to the ground from any floor up to five stories—in perfect safety. 
Your schools should be equipped with Potters. 


Write for catalog and list of installations. 


POTTER MFG.CORP. 


1858 CONWAY BUILDING 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAE mS ~ 
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every school 
needs 
this 
portable 
+ ~~ sander 


Refinishing school desks, classroom chairs, 
tables, etc. is a tedious and costly operation by 
hand . . . But NOW—this is accomplished 


easily, quickly and economically with the new 


American Sanderplane 


The exceptional speed and power of this sander will 
surprise you .. . So will its handling ease. Give it to the 
most inexperienced operator . . . he is bound to get satis- 
factory results for the machine itself does the sanding — 
he merely guides it. 






Considering its usefulness and low price . . . the 
American Sanderplane is a money-saving investment. 
Let us send your school the complete facts... 

there is no obligation. Just write to 


THE AMERICAN 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO. 
506 South St. Clair St. — Toledo, Ohio 
Leading Manufacturers of Quality Sanders for 25 Years 








Not the cheapest --nor the costliest 
--but the BEST 


and worthy of installation in your school 


—erro—- 


Cannot get out of or- 
der. 

Cannot be left on com- 
bination. 

Cannot be turned back 
to combination. 

Cannot be turned off 
combination while 
open. 

No springs to rust, 
break or fail to func- 
tion. 

Entirely rust proof in- 
terior, with brass 
outer case. 

Easily read dial, with 
option of color com- 
binations. 

More than 25,000 com- 

PATENTED bination changes. 
BARRETT KEYLESS LOCK clin 
You can better appreciate its many advantages 
by personal inspection. We will be extremely 
pleased to furnish a sample upon request. 


—-? 


BARRETT LOCK COMPANY 


4720 North Eighteenth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERYTHING 


for your 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 
to serve you 


RELIABLE-- 
EFFICIENT 


Write | 
Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave., 911 Widener Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 
B-B, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 


The wardrobe illustrated is made for plaster ends, 
backs and ceilings. No jambs nor trim required; 
only doors, fillet, hinges and interior of racks and 
garment hangers completing the installation. 


The hinges used are of heavier construction than 
any previous manufacture and are unconditionally 
guaranteed to last the life of the building. There 
are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor 
intricate mechanism to get out of order. 


The “Vanishing Door” wardrobes are furnished 
complete in the knockdown. All woodwork is cut 
to size and only needs nailing in place. The hinges 
are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
cost of installation is small. 


Catalog “K’”’ fully illustrates many types of school 


wardrobes, with specifications and price list. Write 
for a copy. 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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ECONOMY is the watchword of 


those having the responsibility for providing additional school 
facilities for the growing generation. Many communities have 


spelled the word ECONOMY with 


Minter Standard 


Portable School Buildings 


to their complete satisfaction and to the delight of parents and 


tax-payers of their school districts. 


Permanent, yet Portable—These buildings fit into a need of al- 
Sound construction, planned by experts, 


most every Community. 


manufactured to sell at a price that spells 
further economy. 


Com plete details upon request to 
our School Department 


MINTER HOMES CORP. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of Standard Portable 
Gymnasiums and Bleachers. 


ar Rar 
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—A kindergarten has been established for the 
first time this year at DeWitt, Iowa. It is expected 
that there will be a large enrollment. 

—The girl graduates of the New York City 
schools will wear long dresses at the commence- 
ment excercises in June. This will be the rule not 
only in the high schools, but also in the elemen- 
tary schools. Most of the girl graduates make their 
own dresses as a class project. 

—wNine district superintendents have been as- 
signed to the supervision of the summer schools 
to be conducted during the vacation months in 
New York City. 

—The school board of New York City has with- 
drawn the textbook, Modern History by Hayes and 
Moon, from the public schools of the city. The 
book was ordered eliminated because of complaints 
that the book was objectionable on economic and 
religious grounds. The book has been in use for 
many years in many states, and it was recently 
adopted by the state of Texas. 

—Governor Roosevelt, of New York state, has 
vetoed two bills which sought to bring about im- 
portant changes in present school conditions. The 
bills were the attendance officers’ salary bill and 
the bill legalizing previous grants of pension credit 
for trade or business experience. 

—Bay City, Mich. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget for the school year 1930, amounting to 
$1,093,698, which, with resources estimated at 
$228,806, reduces the amount to be raised by taxa- 
tion to $864,892. The budget for this year is 
$21,226 below that of last year. 

—Portland, Oreg. The voters will shortly be 
asked to approve a special tax levy in excess of the 
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Introducing!! 


the “PIONEERS” of the Bus Body Industry 


4 
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Having successfully satisfied the keenest public demand for 
high grade BUS BODIES over a period of fifteen years 


“WIENER —a 


are now prepared to prove their superiority and attractiveness for 
the Safe Transportation of School Children. 
The same Beauty and Craftsmanship that has placed our 


product foremost in the field of Custom Built Bus Bodies are 
now offered to you in our line of 


School Bodies of Merit 


combining 


SAFETY — COMFORT — DURABILITY — ECONOMY 
at prices that are cheapest in the long run 


Quotations and details gladly furnished 


Wiener Body Company 


Newark 


6-per-cent limitation. The amount to be asked of 
the taxpayers is $1,700,000, of which $300,000 is 
to go for buildings on the pay-as-you go plan 
adopted some time ago. 

—Saginaw, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a gross budget of $1,854,136 for the school year 
1930, of which $1,482,986 must be raised by taxa- 
tion. The new budget calls for $6,000 less than last 
vear, while the amount of taxes is $22,000 less than 
the previous year. 

—The school board of Chelsea, Mass., has criti- 
cized the city board of aldermen for reducing the 
school budget from $636,870 to $630,000. The 
board members point out that the reduction causes 
a serious problem, since the board had already 
reduced its estimates by $12,000. The board must 
find a means of meeting the reduced income for the 
school year. 

—A series of lectures for the professional 
advancement of the teachers was recently carried 
out under the direction of the board of education 
at Johnson City, Tenn. The lectures were deliv- 
ered by such well-known educators as Dean W. F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Dr. P. P. Claxton; and Prof. B. O. Duggan, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

—Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. The citizens have 
been asked to approve a bond issue of $500,000 for 
a new high school. The architects of the building 
are Messrs. Tooker & Marsh, of New York City. 

—The Cogswell Memorial High School, now un- 
der construction at Hennikier, N. H., will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $90,000. The building which is a 
memorial to the late Leander W. Cogswell, accom- 
modates both junior and senior high schools, and 
has a normal capacity of 125. 

—Gary,Ind. The school board has received bids 
for the construction of the Lew Wallace School 
unit, which will be completed at a cost of $1,000,- 
000. The building was planned by Architect William 
B. Ittner, of St. Louis, and provides the first high- 
school facilities for the Glen Park district. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has adopt- 
ed a school-building program, calling for new build- 
ings, additions, and improvements, to be completed 
at a cost of $4,229,775. Included in the program are 


New Jersey 





two high schools and one addition, four elementary 
schools, and improvements to sixteen other schools. 

—Milburn, N. J. Construction work has been 
started on an addition to the high-school building, 
to cost $650,000. The addition which will more than 
double the capacity of the building, will provide 
accommodations for 1,000 students. 

—New York, N. Y. Registration in the city’s 
training schools for teachers has fallen so rapidly 
that the teacher unemployment situation, now at 
its peak, threatens to become a teacher shortage 
before many more years. The statistics of the 
schools show that since March, 1928, the number 
of student-teachers has fallen more than 50 per 
cent. Three years ago there was an entering class 
of 1,146 students. The entering group this term 
only totaled 223 in all three training schools. 

The high mark in enrollment in the training 
schools was reached in the spring of 1928, when 
it reached 6,241. In March of last year, it dropped 
to 4,865, and last March it had fallen to 3,022 
students. The relatively small number of students 
in the fourth year of the course is attributed to 
the fact that until recently the course of study 
was of three years’ duration. 


—The Kentucky State Textbook Commission 
has announced the adoption of grade- and high- 
school textbooks for basal use in the schools dur- 
ing the next five years. Only four books were 
changed in the grades, where 23 books were re- 
adopted. The actual change was less than 15 per 
cent of the books in use, instead of the 30 per 
cent allowed under the law. Changes in the high- 
school books amounted to 16, while 35 books were 
readopted. In the grades, no pupil will be required 
to buy more than two new books this year. All of 
the 23 books, with the exception of two, will cost 
the pupil less than they did during the past five 
years. The newly adopted books for the graded 
schools are as follows: Strayer-Upton arithmetics, 
Books I-III, American Book Co., and Adams’ 
Child-Centered Speller, Augsburg Publishing Co. 

—The board of education of Racine, Wis., has 
ruled that dances conducted in the high schools 
must close by 11 p.m. 
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Three vital factors to be considered when 


Walls, Partitions, Ceilings and Roofs of 


cational standards. 
sisting. 


Dept. J 


ASBESTOS 


Economy -Safety - Permanence 


school—_ECONOMY, SAFETY, PERMANENCE. All three 
are successfully met by Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Schools. 


asbestos construction. They meet every requirement of edu- 
Fire resisting—heat resisting—cold re- 


When confronted with a school building or expansion prob- 
lem, investigate the advantages these Fireproof Asbestos 
buildings offer. A real investment and a credit to the com- 
munity. Delivery is prompt and erection rapid. 


Write today for our catalog illustrating and 
describing these AMBLER Fireproof As- 
bestos Schools, Churches and Gymnasiums. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 
unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 

Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 

| properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 

enjoyment to the teacher 
Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 

Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 

Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 

The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 

where Ev-el-eth Jevel Adjusters are properly installed. 
satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 

Because of moderate first cost. 

Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 

assuring a long term of service. 

Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 

of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MEG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. 


River Forest, Ill. 


| (Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialties and Shade Adj | 





NEW YORK AND CHICAGO SCHOOL COSTS 
An interesting comparison on the school costs, 
administrative and financial considerations of the 
cities of New York and Chicago was recently made 
by Supt. William J. Bogan of the Chicago schools. 
The study was made in response to several ques- 
tions submitted by the Chicago board of education. 
The first of these questions sought to ascertain 
comparative costs. The answer, as to the cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance, was: New York 
City $114; ten largest cities in the United States, 
$97.69; Chicago, $83.97. The per cent of all cur- 
rent expenses going to instruction: New York City, 
$80.25; ten largest cities $77.26; Chicago, $69.63. 
Superintendent Bogan then explains that: 

“There are 1,018,889 pupils in the New York 
City schools, and 464,822 pupils in Chicago 
schools. Therefore, school expenditures in the two 
cities should be approximately in the ratio of 100 
to 46. 

“However, the ratio of instruction costs in New 
York to those of Chicago for 1928. (the latest 
data available for both cities), was 100 to 34, in- 
stead of 100 to 46. Instruction costs consist pri- 
marily of teachers’ and principals’ salaries. New 
York spent $106,026,889.03 on instruction; 46 per 
cent of that amount is $48,348,262; but Chicago 
actually spent only $36,733,120.95 on instruction. 
Simply to equal the New York rate of expendi- 
tures for instruction, Chicago should have spent 
$11,615,141 more than it actually did spend.” 

The next question asked deals with the salaries. ° 
Here the following figures are supplied: 


SALARY SCHEDULES OF NEW YORK AND 


Elementary 
Teachers Principals 
DO WEEE. dsitiisaimanicn $3,144 $6,000 to 
7,000 
GRID: sassecccaisndsssicasitiaee 2,500 4,800 
Amount Chicago - salaries 
are below New York 
NEES desisvschssssceveienstens 644 1,200 to 
2,200 


*Varies according to size of school. 


A. Chicago teacher load compared with the teacher 
load in other cities and with the ideal. 


TEACHER LOAD—PUPILS PER TEACHER 
Elmentary Junior High Senior High 
IDEAL size of class’.......... 32-33 31 26 
(Consensus of 270 school 
superintendents in cities 
of 25,000 or more popu- 
lation) 
AVERAGE size of class’... 38 28 25 
(Actual size in 429 
cities) 
CHICAGO size of class...... 45.7 34.8 29.1 





1Data reported in the February, 1930, Journal of Educational 
Research. 





Superintendent Bogan’s comment here is that to 
reduce Chicago’s average membership per class- 
room in the elementary schools from 45.7 to 40, 
it will be necessary to employ 928 more elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Even then, Chicago’s teacher 
load will be only equal to that of New York, and 
will still be much greater than the country-wide 
average. 

At the present time the average Chicago ele- 
mentary teacher has 5.4 more pupils than the New 
York City elementary teacher, whereas the maxi- 
mum salary is $644 less than that of the New 
York teacher. 


OHIO SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
ORGANIZE 


The school-business officials of the state of Ohio 
formed an organization at a meeting held on April 
5. The organization which consists of school-busi- 


CHICAGO COMPARED AS TO MAXIMUMS 


Junior Senior 
Teachers Principals Teachers Principals 
$3,600 $6,500 to $4,404 $7,000 to 
7,500* 10,000* 
3,300 5,400 3,800 5,700 
300 1,100 to 604 1,300 to 
2,100 4,300 





The third question proposed by the Chicago board 
of education with the number of employees in the 
school system. Here the following statement is 
presented: 


ness Officials in 141 cities and villages, seeks to ob- 
tain efficient codperation of cities and villages and 
the state education department in disseminating 
facts concerning school business, in scrutinizing 


proposed school laws, and in proposing adequate 
school legislation. 

The association elected Mr. Robert W. Shafer, 
clerk of the board of education of Cincinnati as 
president, and Dr. H. H. Davis, auditor of the 
state education department as secretary. 


Reelected President Board of Education, 
New York City 
George J. Ryan, who has served eight one-year 
terms as president of the New York city board 
of education, has been elected for the ninth term. 





GEORGE J. RYAN, 

This is the longest continuous term as president in 
the history of the board. William J. Weber was 
elected vice-president to succed the late M. Sam- 
uel Stern. 


—Mrs. RACHEL YAw has been elected assistant 


superintendent in charge of elementary grades at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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¥% ACTUAL SIZE 
PAT. PENDING 


| Wrenaileags and accepted by leading ar- 
chitects, schools and institutions in all 
parts of the country — Samples and litera- 
ture furnished upon request. Made in as- 
sorted sizes and designs. 


TURDY 
IMPLE 
ECURE 


Opens in dark by touch as readily as in the 
light by sight with same combination. 


Master Charts Furnished 


GREENE TWEED CORP. 


9 Liberty Street Newark, N. J. 


THE FLOOR SURFACEBR 
SUPREME 


Removes paint and varnish by electricity. Makes 
old floors like new without using varnish 
remover. Does more and better work 

than 6 men scraping by hand. . . 


Built-in vacuum cleaning system 
eliminates dust and dirt. 


Weighs only 115 pounds. 


A man can carry it— 
a woman can 
run it. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


(Electric) 


LITTLE BRUTE 


7” roller 8 / 
Costs only sett 


Pw BLO) FN 
$147: i 


Other sizes: ing machine for re- 
Model A surfacing closets, 
Model E $ stairs, furniture, etc. 
(9” sanding roller) Catalog on request. .. . 
National, Jr.. 8 You can buy almost 2 Little 

(3” sanding roller) k 
Brutes for the price of any other 
floor surfacer. Why not save the 

difference? 


National Sanding Machine Co. 
4351 Avondale Avenue Chicago, U.S.A. 


The ideal clean- 
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Order.... 
A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 


. CHARLES SEMINARY - - - OVERBROOK, PA. 


Paul Monaghan - Architect 


DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA in your 

school will bring order at eating periods 
and provide adequate facilities for serving 
food at all times. 


Few, if any, high schools are built in this 
modern time without complete cafeterias, 
while older schools without them, realizing 
the advantages, are having installations 
made. 


With our 78 years of successful equipping 
of kitchens and dining rooms your logical 
choice for a school cafeteria is, of course, 


W.EDOUGH 


ARea For eS OB at aGhaueltoee 


1009 ARCH STREET * 


TheyMay 
Forget— 
but a 
JEWEL 


doesn’t 


7 PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


Why 
JEWEL Closets 


are the logical 
School installations 


. Accepted as the most prac- 
tical installation for school 
purposes because of its au- 
tomatic operation. 

. Records of years of constant 
service without break-downs 
not unusual. ; 

. Positive flush by air and 
water under pressure, with 
valve mechanism operated 
by single, sturdy rod con- 
nected to seat itself. 

. Guaranteed for five years of 
never-failing performance. 


School authorities and school architects know that children 
may forget, but a JEWEL doesn’t. The heart of JEWEL 
superiority lies in the famous JEWEL Flush Valve — no 
interior springs to rust or corrode, no faulty needle valves 
2 constant adjustment or attention! And economi- 
cal, too 


THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


AUTO | c 
PNEU 
WATER. —/ CLOSETS 
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SCHOOL FINANCING 
For the past twenty years we have specialized 
™S furnish blank bonds, prepare seanaaiinm and attend 


all legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
lf you cont wad er Seneel Fi 


5 Today 
THE HANCHETT BOND Co. 
39 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. | 512 Sellwood Bldg. 





Any Wording-Any Quantity 


The suave sheen of these distinctive plate 
glass signs is immediately noticeable in 
hundreds of schools nowadays. Sold by 
leading school supply houses practically 
everywhere. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


For Gconomical Replacement 
Pan VN OA WZ 


MODEL 6 


An Unusually Serviceable 
Inkwell at an 
Extraordinarily Low Price 


Note these features: (1) Top made of brass 

and enameled black. (2) Rust-proof and un- 

breakable. (3) Fits the same desk hole as our 

Model 1 Inkwell or other similar makes. (4) 

Threads on glass are of sufficient diameter to 
prevent glass from dropping through the desk if holes are bored with 
shoulder. (5) Prevents evaporation of ink and excludes dust. 


Write for Sample and Prices 
Ask for Model 6 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








CHARLES FOSTER 
in the purchase of School Bonds Member A. S. M. E.—A. S.H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


nancing Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 
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HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


Duluth, Minn, | 


PARK BLDG. CAPITOL BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, HARTFORD, CONN, 








BOOK BARGAINS 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs contain hundreds of similar bargains. WRITE 
FOR FREE COPY of our 68-page Descriptive Bargain Book Catalog No. 215-AJ. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, Established 1884 New York, N. 


HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treasurer and Manager 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


erginin 


9 eight Ain rtf ot ences 
- Pita er 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. Edited by Ray Stannard 
Baker and William E. Dodd. Authorized Edition. In 6 volumes. 1925, ’26 and 
($30.00), The Set, $6.95 


HOW TO LIVE. Arnold Bennett, Containing * ‘How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a day,” “The Human Machine,” — Efficiency,” “‘Self and Self Man- 
agement,” all in one volume. 1925. ($2.5 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 1929 age William J. Bait, Litt.D. 
49th Annual Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Wm. D. Crockett, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With maps. 1929. ($5.00), $1.98 


JOSEPH CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean-Aubry. 
trated volumes. 1927. ($10.00), 


_ STUDY OF NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE LIFE IN THE EIGHTIES. 
Eight _ Chapel. C. H. Patton and W. T. Field. Fully illustrated. 1927. 


98¢ 


In 2 fully illus- 
$1.98 


¥. 


WON UVAZHN 


BHaMaOrrHAPA 
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SNOVUVE 
= BG ae 2 
STUDIOS”: 


BUILT ON MERIT 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “$1929” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


My Vocational Guidebook 


f | By Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman 


A complete guide for boys and girls to use in 
determining the trade or profession for which they 
are best suited. It is so arranged that a boy or girl 
will learn the education, experience, and natural 
aptitudes necessary to succeed in certain occupa- 
tions, and the possibilities of those occupations. 


Price, 20 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago 


LULU 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


‘All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


a” ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “es 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


DUVUUUUUUUUQOUUQNNQUQQQNQQQQQONQQQQQQQQUOQOLUDLOOUUUUOLUOOUOGLLGOLLOOONOCAOSNRNBNNNNNGNNGNGHONOSG08N00000898000000000000000080808000000000000000000000000L00000U0UN0NOOOOOOOQOOOOOSOOOOOE 
“STANDARD” 
Y)} } " Hi CORK 
a ( wsert Bulletin Board 
4 THE BEST 


BY 
ANY TEST 


i Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 

For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 































WALDCRAFT 


holds an unchallenged place in school 
art. We are headquarters for Hand 
Printing Equipment; Stick Printing, 
Block Printing. Many varicties of 
color; dyes for all uses, printing inks, 
paints, polychrome supplies, looms 
and weavers’ supplies. 


THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 6, E. Michigan St. Station, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





























IF A VISITOR 
CAME TO YOUR SCHOOL 


would you direct his attention to 
the drawings on your blackboards? 


THE NEW BALL BEARING 
GRAVITY PROTRACTOR 
will enable teachers and pupils to 
make accurate blackboard draw- 
ings with surprising ease. $3.50 

delivered. 
Ten days free trial. 


Gravity Protractor Co. 
Station O, Box SBJ, Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEED NEW MAPS 7772 


Let us send you an up-to-date set of 8 maps 
in our popular steel front PEERLESS ROTARY 
CASE. If you have this case and maps are old, 
send for new maps on spring roller, ready to 
slip into case. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
440 8. DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO,ILL. 














CATION PHOTOS 

of Super Value’ 
WANT A G00D POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 
BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 


MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ © 


MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY? 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 

ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE 
1110 S. Hartford Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 












CITIZENSHIP 
A course of study for Americans 
wishing to become better citizens or 
for those teaching aliens in prepara- 
tion for the Federal Citizenship Ex- 
amination. Sample copies sent on 
approval to libraries, dealers or 
school officials. 


HARRY D. ANDREWS, Director 
The American House 
15 E. MecMicken Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hy Anoicrart SPECIALTIE 
Tools - Materials - Instruction 
HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 


In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcu- 

pine Quill, Feather, Horsehair, Stone, 

Horn, Celluloid, Indian Silver and Tur- 

quoise. Try our Material Supply Service 

for Individual, Class and Club Handicraft. 
1928 Handbook—50 cts. 


1929 Supplement—235 cts. 
Price lists and leather samples included. 


LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colo. 


BRUCE’S 1930 BOOK CATALOG 
Ready for distribution 
Contains 214 listings 
Divided into 25 classifications 


A modern catalog describing modern texts! 
Sent Free on Request 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bellefonte Academy 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


-:- is for sale -:- 











Headmaster James R. Hughes of the 
Bellefonte Academy would like to retire, 
if he can find a purchaser of his beautiful 
property or one who would like to pur- 
chase a one third share, at a most attrac- 
tive figure. This historic school is known 
from coast to coast for its high scholastic 
standing and its champion athletic teams. 
This chance to buy offers a great oppor- 
tunity to some one. 


For information write 


JAMES R. HUGHES, Headmaster 





CRAYONS — 


Common White, Hard and 
Soft, Yellow & Pink enamel. White 
enamel. Semi-Dustless. 


Packed straight color or assorted. 
UNION CRAYON COMPANY 


Lowell, Mass. 


WEAVING YARNS 


Wesupply avery varied assortment 
of cottons, wools, silks, and linens. 
The color ranges are large and 
our shades are fast. 


Write us for sample cards and 
price list. 


Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 
Dept.S.B.J., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
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Manufacturers — Designers 
f 


oO} 
Modern 


DIPLOMAS 
GRADUATING MATERIALS 
LITHOGRAPHED AWARDS 


A beautiful colored booklet illustrating 
the complete line is yours for the asking. 
Grade Schools — High Schools 
Universities 


METROPOLITAN SUPPL Y COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 













THERE IS ONLY 
ONE 
“CHO-SECO” INK PELLET 


And it’s made by the 


Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


No fuss, no muss—ink in a jiffy. 


THIS 
ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 
Now used in more than forty States by 
Schools, Offices, Hotels and Homes. Last 
word for QUALITY, CONVENIENCE, 
—- FOUNTAIN PEN FAVOR- 


A GOOD SURPRISE awaits your intro- 
duction. By parcel post to all parts of 
the world. 


Free sample to schools upon request. 


Guard - - 


Protect 
SCHOOL 


WINDOWS - - - CHILDREN 
Children should be kept in the school yard. 


Their lives are endangered on the streets. When 
they are in the school yard, the air is full of 
footballs, baseballs, snowballs, as the season dic- 
tates. Then the Windows suffer. Audubon wire 
enclosures and window guards will protect chil- 
dren and guard windows efficiently and econom- 
ically. Write for complete information. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Ine. 


Audubon, 


New Tersev 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Grades—Graduate. of a leading Teachers 
College; 4 years’ exceptionally successful 
experience. Extra curricula; playground, 
dancing, crafts. Allied Professional Bu- 
reaus, The Educator’s Exchange, Marshall 
Field Annex, Chicago. 





English-Expression—A.M., 7 years’ experi- 
ence College and High-School Instructor. 
Attractive, successful. Able to create en- 
thusiasm and to really teach. Allied Pro- 
fessional Bureaus, The CEducator’s Ex- 
change, Marshall Field Annex, Chicago. 





Superintendent—Principal, A.M., age 35, 
man of vision and ability. A thorough 
school] man with the business acumen to 
handle a big job well. Allied Professional 
Bureaus, The Educator’s Exchange, Mar- 
shall Field Annex, Chicago. 





Latin-French—M.A., American woman, age 
29, excellent teaching experience. Has 
ability, energy and attractive personality. 
Allied Professional Bureaus, The Educator’s 
Exchange, Marshall Field Annex, Chicago. 





Business Manager—Man who has been en- 
gaged in School Supply Business for past 
fifteen years would like position as pur- 
chasing agent or business manager for city 
or county board of education. Has also 
held position of County School Superin- 
tendent and High School Principal. Ex- 
cellent references. Address Dept. 37-J, 
American School Board Journal. 





Young man, B.S. Two years’ high school 
experience, teaching English, Public Speak- 
ing. Can assist in athletics. Salary $1500- 
1800. Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 320 
N. Grand at Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Band and orchestra director. A.B. Univer- 
sity of Indizna. Considerable special train- 
ing in music. Four years’ high school ex- 
perience. Salary $1800-2200. Specialists’ 
Educational Bureau, 320 N. Grand at Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Young man, B.S. University of Missouri. 

Three years’ experience teaching science 

and mathematics. Can assist with athletics. 

Salary about $1800. Specialists’ Educational 

— 320 N. Grand at Olive, St. Louis, 
0. 


Young lady, A.B. University of Illinois. 

Three years’ experience teaching Latin. 

Salary $1400-1600. Specialists’ Educational 

rene. 320 N. Grand at Olive, St. Louis, 
0. 


Aznoe’s Available School Nurses Include: 
(A) R.N., age 39, B.S. degree Columbia, 
special training public health, extensive 
experience, seeking executive position. (B) 
R.N., age 28, trained public health nurse, 
five years’ school experience, wants ap- 
pointment offering public health contacts. 
Attractive personality. Asks $2000. No. 
3121, Aznoe’s Central Registry, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago. 


Physical Education. Man with M.A. degree 
in physical education from University of 
Iowa; several years’ experience; salary 
about $2800. Mid-Nation Teachers Service, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Latin. Man with M.A. degree, almost com- 
pleted Ph.D. from Princeton, desires posi- 
tion in good high school or college; salary 
of $1800. Mid-Nation Teachers Service, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 





Classified Wants Department 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Supervisor of Physical Plant—Experienced 
on construction, operation and maintenance 
of school buildings. At present employed 
in this capacity. Eighteen years of experi- 
ence as superintendent and inspector of 
buildings. Address Dept. 36-J, American 
School Board Journal. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Teachers Wanted. Write 215 N. Ww. Bldg., 
4th and Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Wanted—Man, Industrial Science—degree, 
experience, $2000-2500. Albert Teachers 
Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





Wanted—Man, Shop Mathematics—degree, 
experience, $2000-2500. Albert Teachers 
Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





Wanted—Man, Auto Mech. and Home Mech. 
—degree, experience, $2000. Albert Teachers 
Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted—Man, Instructor Electrical Engi- 
neering, $2000-2500. Albert Teachers Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted—Man, Civil Engineering, $2000- 
2500. Albert Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted — Man, Mechanical Engineering, 
$2000-2500. Albert Teachers Agency, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted: Elementary Principal for city 
grammar school. Salary $1600-1700. South- 
ern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted: Man for Band and Orchestra in a 
good high school. Salary $150 to $200. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 





Wanted: Men for athletics combined with 
all high-school subjects. Salaries $1350 to 
s _ Teachers’ Agency, Colum- 
ia, S. C. 





Are you a Ph.D.?—We are badly in need 
of holders of Ph.D. degrees for some very 
fine teaching positions. If you are quali- 
fied, get in touch with us at once. The 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





SALES OPENING 





Well established manufacturer is desirous 
of obtaining the services of sales repre- 
sentatives of high caliber with school ac- 
quaintance. Excellent proposition offering 
unlimited possibilities. State qualifications. 
Address Dept. 38-J, American School 
Board Journal. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Auditorium chairs and school desks. Ad- 
dress Louis M. Werfel, 68 Halsey St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 





BACK COPIES 





We will pay 25c for back copies of the 
American School Board Journal for No- 
vember, 1925. Address Circulation Dept., 
a School Board Journal, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 








For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps apd other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 
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ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE. ace WISCONSIN 





STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The Foundation of 


Christian Education 


by 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. D. 


A study of the educational 
aspects and implications of the 
fundamental document of 
Christianity, the New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Fitzpatrick traces the 
teaching body, the curriculum, 
method, and aim of education 
as inspired by Christ and as 
revealed in the Gospels and 
Epistles. It is the logical source 
book for establishing object- 
ives of education on a Christ- 


ian basis. 
Price, $1.80 
Send for a copy on approval today. 


o 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
354-364 Milwaukee Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Labor Saving Safe. Speedy.ivithy 
ne the 


4 Y - \ 
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Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
CHOOLS in 44 States are 


using this equipment. Cur- 








rent-saving Electric Models | 
for larger schools. Labor-sav- | 
ing Hand-Power Models for | 
smaller schools. Now standard 
equipment with Boards of Ed- | 
ucation in many large cities. | 
Write for catalog and full 
| particulars. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


| 551 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 





VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 



























“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel, pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


mALINn! 
ao Te PAT HOOL ~ 
- 
DING COMMITTEE 
RON M Mente. 0 Meet ir hh" 
RTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
SE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


es 


F>' 
oS 


See are er ira 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
ministrative effort and expense in connection 
with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. Liberal guarantee and 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 


Sample and Special Proposition to 


actual size perating Officials of Schools - on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO - - 2 © © © © USL A. 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains 
satisfy the most exacting observer, 
and their correct construction as- 
sures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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Teacher Agencies 


Kishk? CHIcaGo 


ept. L 
Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of 
the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 

school? :: :: Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 

Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


MID-NATION INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 


TEACHERS’ der efficient service in filling grade, high 
SERVICE school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
6625 DELMAR | trative positions. Vacancies from any state 


BOULEVARD 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 








Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
OOOO —"-_—SOo management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


= Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington &Nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


from high school up. 





and Physical Education. 
26th year. Covers all¥A 
states. Tell us your needs.[§ 


TANTO VTOFWRLT IZM Boos. rn oe tenn 
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TEACHERS—The Weare ve te of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
EK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880—50th Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


af ENT AL TEST SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

THROUGH OUR AGENCY 
We enroll only candidates who pass our standard mental test, which is carefully 
administered. There are thousands now teaching who could not meet our member- 
ship requirements. Mental test data, photographs, and confidential recommenda- 
tions furnished to employers. Grade, high school and college teachers, and school 
administrators now available. 


I-Q TEACHERS ASSOCIATION - - + + OMAHA, NEBR. 


TEACHERS WANTED NATIONAL TEACHERS 
For Schools and Colleges— AGEN 
Every day of the year CY, INC. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 


Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 
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OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


eae ih 


TULL 


















FE | as TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E. O. Fisk Agencies J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 






Churston Cearhers’ Agency 
An Excellent List of Al Teachers. ~ Established 1890 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 

500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


sr a: 37 years of successful experience 
412 Shops Building in teacher placement work 


Des Moines, lowa Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency ablished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 












SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia ’ Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
Covers Middle Atlantic, 


NO ADVANCE FEES South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A. 
Rowles Co., E. ‘W. A. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
AMPLIFIERS 
Samson Electric Co. 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundts Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School —_— Co. 


Standard Mfg. Company 
a to iture 
Welch Company, 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 

North Electric Mfg. Company, The 

BAND HSTQUBENTS 
Conn, Ltd. 

BASEMENT ‘ WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber C oste llo Company 

BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

N. Y. Silicate — Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 

Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 

Weber Costello Company 

BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 
Flanagan Company, A. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Cerp. 

Minter Homes Corporation 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories 

BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch we Company, W. M. 

BOOK COVER 
Holden Potent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Union Library Association, The 
Winston Co.. The John C. 

BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 

BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 

BRUSHES 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Celotex Company, The 
Common Brick Mfrs. Ass’n, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Paddock Cork Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Weber Costello Company 

BUS BODIES 
Wiener Body Corp. 

Plymouth Body Works 


BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 
CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
CABINETS (STORAGE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Anzle Steel Stool Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


SCHOOL BOARD tb 


Sani Products Co., The 

Van Range Co., John 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CANVAS GOODS 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
CHAIRS 

Algoma Wood Products Co. 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Great Northern Chair Co., The 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Clarin Mfg. Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Mahoney Chair Company 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

Vitek Mfg. Co. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Flanagan C oo A. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello c ompany 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Co. 
CLASSROOM FILMS 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. ; 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 

Eagle Soap Corporation 
CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 

Murphy-Davis Signal Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 

Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Greene Tweed Corp. 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
CONCRETE MARBLE 

Concrete Marble Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK. CARPET 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Van Range Co., John 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Flanagan Company, A. 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Imperial a Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Van Range Co., John 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Bradley Company, Milton 

Christiansen, C 

Kewaunee ae Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
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Vitek Sepetoavernn o.. Inc. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. 
DRIERS—HAND NN FACE 
Chicago Hardware Founiry Co. 
ORINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Ditto, Inc. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Safe-Guard Corp. 
Standard Mailing Machines Corp. 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
FIRE INSURANCE 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 
Home Insurance Company, The 
"iaieaus Galidines an RIALS 
estos Bu ompany 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum -Nairn, Ine. 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemica! Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
FLOORING 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOORING COMPOSITION 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Congoleum -Nairn. Inc 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR SURFACING MACHINES 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
FLOOR TILES 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporatioa 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Sloan Valve Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Kubber Co. 
Vitek Manufacturing Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Anzle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
FURNITURE BRACES 
Wittlif?f Furniture Brace Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GAS—NATU RAL 
Skelly Oil Company 
GLASS 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Bruce Company, E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ino 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Keller Ink Co., Robest 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U.S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
KEY CONTROL SYSTEM 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Ine., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Greene Tweed Corporation 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 


Leits, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric _ Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 

LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Ine. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 

LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum -Natrn, Inc. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

LOCKERS—STEEL 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

North Western Steel Products Co. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Barrett Lock Co. 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 

LUMBER 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Companys 
Truscon Steel Company 
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Wk” me The Science of Teaching Science 
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becomes simplified and most effective when texts are sound, com- 
plete, thorough. 


Here is a selection of science books that meet the highest 
pedadogical standards. They are offered for your consideration for 
next year’s classes. 


The Laws of Living Things 


By Epwarp J. MENGE, Sc.D., Director, Zoology Department, Marquette University. 


A high-school biology text, showing in a new and interesting 
manner, the unity underlying all the laws of living things. The 
student first studies the anatomy of the form selected, then the 
physiology, and finally the relationship of the form to the outside 
world and the relationship of the outside world to it. Fully illus- 
trated with 183 drawings and photographs. Two interesting fea- 
tures are the glossary at the beginning of each chapter which defines 
new words and expressions, and the questions at the end of each 
chapter which emphasize what is important. 


CLoTH, 530 Paces. Prick, $1.72. 


A Laboratory Manual for General Botany 


By Davip Potter, M.Sc., Botany Instructor, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Complete high-school botany manual, divided into two parts. The 
first book deals with the descriptive portion of the exercises and 
covers the foundation necessary to prepare the student for the 
microscopic study, with an introduction to cell and plant physiol- 
ogy. The second book is composed of fifty-nine plates of drawings 
which eliminate the “copy book” idea from the laboratory period. 
An excellent glossary forms a part of each exercise. 


Part ONE, CLOTH, 148 Paces. Price, $1.32. 
Part ONE, Paper, 148 Paces. Prick, 96 CENTS. 
Part Two, Paper, 128 Paces. Price, $1.08. 


Laboratory Manual of Electrical Science 
By R. O. Buck and H. E. Frost, Lane Technical School, Chicago. 
Fifty experiments in electricity, to be taught in connection with 
a high-school physics course, are included in this manual. It ex- 


plains general principles of electricity from magnetism to the sim- 
pler phases of alternating current as applied to motors and generators. 


Paper, 160 Paces. Price, $1.20. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


NEW YORK 354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. CHICAGO 
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MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 

MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B. 

MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Ine. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Lucas Company, Inc., John 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

e Uw. Cuma Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Com: 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 

PASTE 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Arabol Mfg. Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A 
Keller Ink Co., Robert 

PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 

PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
ANOS 


Kimball Company. W. W 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 

Page Fence Association 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 

Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Copper & Brass Research Association 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Sloan Valve Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 
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Minter Homes Corporation 
Pittsburgh-Des Meines Steel Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 


Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 

PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 

Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co 

RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Van Range Co . John 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

National Sanding Machine Co., The 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SEWAGE EJECTORS 

Nash Engineering Co. 





ADVERTISERS’ 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co, 
SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SIGNS 
Hull Sign Company 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons, I. 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Nortan Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STORAGE CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
STEEL LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
Berger Manufacturing Co 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
North Western Steel Products Co 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
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TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TALKING MACHINES 
Radio- Victor Corporation 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of aw Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directo 
TEACHERS’ CABINETS. STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., F 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Flanagan Company. A 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co.. J. D. 
WALL FINISHES 
Lucas Company, Inc., John 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 
Co., The 
Wilson Corp.. Jas. G 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Crane Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V ) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company. The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ino. 
_. Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 


Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co.. The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 


Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8S. A. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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Keep your 


school health 


standards high 
with 


HEY encourage boys and girls to wash more often. 
NIBROCS are highly absorbent. One NIBROC dries 


the hands thoroughly, leaving them soft and clean. They 
contain no chemicals to injure the skin, and prevent the 
spreading of infectious diseases often found on the common 
towel. @NiBROcS are lintless. They are served individually, 


fresh and clean from a dust-proof, key-locked, steel cabinet 
which is loaned to customers. 


Write now for a generous sample of NIBROCS 
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Scott’s Most Effective Work 
The professor had just finished an evening’s talk on 
Sir Walter Scott and his works, when a lady said, “Oh, 
Professor, I have so enjoyed your talk. Scott is a great 


friend of mine.” “Indeed,” said the professor, “what 
one of his books did you like the best?” “Oh,” an- 
swered the lady, “I haven’t read any of his books, 
but I am so fond of his Emulsion and have used a 
lot of it.” 


His Darkness 

Colton tells of the head of a certain college at Oxford 
who, on being asked by a stranger what was the motto 
of the arms of that school, told him, “Dominus illumi- 
natio mea” (the Lord is my light). 

But he also candidly informed the inquirer that in 
his private opinion an appropriate addition might be 
found in these words, ‘“‘Aristoteles mez tenebre” (Aris- 
totle is my darkness).— Fortnightly Review. 


Detective Study Sheet? 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., recently 
published a history-study outline by Charles C. Barnes 
of Detroit, which is entitled, “Directive Study Sheets.” 

Two copies of the book were sent to the Register 
of Copyrights at Washington for registration. On the 
card which was returned to the firm, the clerk referred 
to the book as a “detective” study sheet. Evidently, 
it was believed that, as an essential feature of train- 
ing for intelligent citizenship in a country swept by 
a mania for detective stories, school children should 
be well versed in the lore of Sherlock Holmes and 
Philo Vance. 


Scholarship Not Needed 
“Jim go to Europe on a scholarship this year?” 
“No, I think it was a cattle ship.” 
—Colorado Dodo. 
“Ts she intellectual?” he was asked. 
“No, I find her very intelligent,” he replied. 
—Outlook. 


Wanted to Be a Principal 

Mr. Thomas W. Boyce, who has been principal of 
the Cass Street School in Milwaukee for many years, 
says that he received the worst shock of his life one 
day in school when a teacher brought him a composi- 
tion written by a 9-year-old girl. The composition 
read somewhat as follows: 

“When I get big I am going to become a principal 
like Mr. Boyce, so I can sit in an office with my feet 
on the top of the table, and read the paper all day.” 


Man’s Progress 
Onward forever moves the race, 
Man struggles to improve his place, 
And once improved, he can no more 
Exist where he had lived before. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Modern Method Preferred 


Boxing Instructor (after first lesson): “Now, have 


you any questions to ask?” 


Beginner (dazed): “Yes; how much is your corre- 


spondence course ?” — Pearson’s. 
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Was He Right? 

Johnnie hesitated when the teacher called on him 
to recite. The teacher, who wished to cure pupils of 
bluffing, said to him: 

“John, what would you call a person who pretends 
to know everything?” 

“Why,” said Johnnie immediately, “A teacher, of 
course.” 
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What They Knew 

The county normal school at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
recently gave an examination on current events to 
citizens in that region. Here are some of the answers 
submitted to the questions asked: 

Ramsay MacDonald is a judge at Oshkosh. 

Frances Willard was a lawn tennis champion. 

Trotsky is the world’s greatest musician. 

Jane Adams is the wife of John Adams. 

Mussolini is “the head man of Russia.” 

Stalin is a member of President Hoover's cabinet. 

Darwin is the commander of the Graf Zeppelin. 

Einstein is the ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 


The Wayward Son 

“Peter, I found this book hidden under your pillow. 
Just wait until your father comes home, young man. 
I certainly intend to inform him of this. What do you 
mean by reading such a thing, after all he has told 
you about getting on in the world? 

“We were hopeful that our son would have a lot 
of ambition and make a name for himself —that he 
would some day be successful like his father —and it 
is disappointing to find that you have been reading 
the very thing he has warned you over and over to 
shun. 

“Very well, then, if you promise not to do it again, 
I won't tell daddy that I found this grammar hidden 
under your pillow. But should you disobey once more, 
young man, I’m afraid you'll never be the song writer 
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NEW PRODUCTS 

Annouce American Sanderplane. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has 
announced a new 
portable belt sander 
under the name of 
American Sander- 
plane. The machine 
is intended for re- 
finishing surfaces 
which are new, 
spotted, marred, 
scratched, or stain- 
ed. The Sanderplane 
answers the purpose 
of a light-weight, 
portable sander for 
manua l-training 
purposes, and serves 
a useful purpose in 
the school mainten- 
ance department, for 
the finishing of desks, chairs, and table tops. Complete 
information will be sent to any school official upon 
request. 


Playground Shower. The Bradley Washfountain 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has announced a new 
shower for summer use on city playgrounds, in parks, 
swimming pools, and private grounds. The device 
offers a practical solution for the problem of safe 
play for children during the summer months or vaca- 
tion period, when accidents are most likely to happen. 

The Bradley shower is inexpensive in first cost and 
upkeep and is so constructed as to require no special 
attention or maintenance. A spray of water thrown 
from a central spray head extends from the central 
support outward to a radius of 10 or 15 ft. or more. 
Complete descriptive information will be sent to any 
school official. 





THE NEW AMERICAN 
SANDPLANER 


Automatic Regulator for Dishwashing Machine. 
The Albert Pick-Barth Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
announced its new “Pittsburgh” automatic regulator 
for use in dishwashing machines, a device which auto- 
matically takes care of the problem of keeping the 
wash water at the desired strength. The Pittsburgh reg- 
ulator which is only 6% in. in diameter, is simple to 
operate, and entirely satisfactory in maintaining the 
proper strength of the water throughout an entire 
washing period. The regulator is adjustable to any 
capacity and may be used on any type of dishwash- 
ing machine. Complete literature is available. 


New Sight-Conservation Desk. The Theo. Kundtz 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has just placed on the 
market a new sight-conservation desk, which offers 
many advantages over previous designs, the most im- 
portant of which is the tilting top that raises the desk 
level to any desired angle. The book compartment, 
which is on a level with the desk in its lowered position, 
gives added space and avoids stooping over a drawer. 
The desk cover is furnished with rubber bumpers for 
preventing slamming, and the chair is equipped with 
a footrest which slides under it when not required. 
Both desk and chair are made of neutral-color oak, 
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in dull finish, and are equipped with domes of silence 
for easy movement about the room. The new desk 
serves a threefold purpose, in meeting the needs of 
sight saving, artwork, and home-room work. It is 
especially useful in schools which do not have special 
artrooms or departmental work. 

The Kundtz Company has prepared a set of specifi- 
cations for the use of architects and school officials in 
specifying the sight-saving desk for various grades in 
the schools. 


New Victor Model 5 Cine Camera. The new 
Model 5 Victor Ciné Camera, the latest Victor product, 
is a three-lens turret instrument, equipped with a 
visual focusing finder. The new focusing feature makes 
practical the use of fast lenses and the accurate focus- 
ing of close-up objects. It makes for accurate register 
so that pictures of rapidly moving objects can be 
produced. The turret front is provided with three con- 
venient knobs, for revolving the turret without touch- 
ing the lenses. The instrument is also equipped for 
slow-motion pictures. Complete information may be 
obtained by any school official who will write the 
Victor Animatograph Company at Davenport, Iowa. 


RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES 

Minneapolis School Supply Company Purchases 
Northwestern Supply Company. Mr. C. W. Knox, 
president of the Minneapolis School Suply Company, 
has purchased the controlling stock of the Northwest- 
ern School Supply Company of Minneapolis. Mr. 
George A. Hanson, assistant manager of the company, 
will continue in office. The firm will continue to cover 
the northwest. 


Laurel Book Company Expands. The Laurel Book 
Company, of Chicago and New York, has purchased 
the entire list of publications of the F. M. Ambrose 
Company of Boston. The Ambrose list will be incor- 
porated into the Laurel list. 


Sani Products Company’s Chicago Office. The Sani 
Products Company, of North Chicago, Illinois, on 
May 1, opened their new Chicago office and showroom 
on the fifteenth floor of the Merchandise Mart. The 
location provides space for a complete display of their 
standard restaurant, cafeteria, and lunchroom equip- 
ment, as well as designs of tables, stools, counters, 
chairs, and other cafeteria accessories. The office is in 
charge of Mr. P. C. Goble. 


Babb & Company Move Offices. Edward E. Babb 
& Company, Inc., have moved their Philadelphia office 
from 3233 Woodland Ave., to the Wilford Building, 
33rd and Arch Streets. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. Charles Scribner, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Charles Scribner's Sons, New York City, 
died suddenly at his home in that city on April 27. 
He was 76 years old. 

Mr. Scribner was born in New York City on Octo- 
ber 18, 1854, and was a member of an old colonial 
family. 

The publishing and bookselling business of the fam- 
ily was established in 1846 by Mr. Scribner’s father, 
who had entered a partnership with Isaac D. Baker. 
They were in business for many years, but in 1870 
Scribner’s Magazine was founded, which later was 
sold and became the Century. 

Following his graduation from Princeton in 1875, 
Mr. Scribner took over the book publishing business 
founded by his father. Later, upon the death of a 
brother, he took charge of the book importing busi- 
ness of a separate concern, Scribner & Welford. 

In 1883, Mr. Scribner became the responsible head 
of the business, a position which he retained until he 
surrendered the direction of the business to a younger 
brother. 

Mr. Scribner maintained his contacts with his alma 
mater and in 1925 was given an honorary degree of 
doctor of letters in recognition of the high standards 
of his firm. He was interested in the Princeton publi- 
cations, and in 1912 gave the building which houses 
the Princeton University Press. He was a trustee of 
the University and president of the University Press. 
He was also president of the American Publishers’ 
Association. 


Mr. Armstrong Passes On. Mr. E. E. Armstrong, 
vice-president of the Thomas Charles Company, Chi- 
cago, died on Apri! 29, at his summer home near Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin. He was 47 years old. 


NEW CATALOGS 

New Medart Playground Catalog. The Fred Med- 
art Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., has issued its new 
Catalog M-5, describing and illustrating different types 
of playground apparatus in a way that permits of ac- 
curate comparisons of size and construction. The cata- 
log includes some equipment for those school systems 
whose funds are limited. All of the equipment in de- 
sign and construction aims to meet the demand for 
safety, service, and durability. It includes swings, slides, 
seesaws, giant strides, revolving outfits, and gym out- 
fits and equipment. A unique new twin swing of ex- 
clusive design is featured. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official who requests it. 
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In Colonial days the 


town watchman sound- 
ed the fire alarm with 
his rattle. 


Saving Millions of Dollars 


he effective way to fight fire is to get ahead of the 
fire and prevent it. 

That also is the only way to keep fire insurance rates 
down. Reduce fire loss and you reduce the cost of 
protection. 

Mutual Fire Insurance companies recognized these 
facts almost a century ago. Fire preven- 
tion has been the mainspring of their 
effort ever since. 

If mutual companies had set up this 
ideal of conservation for the purpose of 
showing profits, it would be merely 
good business practice. 

But the point is— and it should be of 
interest to every property owner — that 


mutual companies are not concerned 


INSURANCE 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 

Of the remaining companies — 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars—have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 






with profit but with saving—and savings are returned 
to policyholders. 

For the individual policyholder in a mutual fire com- 
pany this ideal has meant a saving of from 20% to 50% 
of his premium. 

In total it has meant a saving of many millions of 
dollars a year—a fact of considerable 
significance to the business men of 
America. 

Every property owner should thor- 
oughly understand the mutual plan of 
insurance. A booklet will be sent on 
request with the assurance that there 
will be no personal solicitation. Address 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 2202-C, 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANIES 
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you can have 
e e 3 o e 

| if it’s finished 

[NK spots, grease spots, pencil or 

crayon marks can be washed off 

i easily if the surface is finished with 

Durawall Washable Interior Finish. 

| And repeated scrubbings will not mar 

| its beauty or damage the paint film. 

Durawall can be applied tonewand 


old walls and ceilings. It is ideal for 
| -use in schools and institutions. 


Don't WOTTY --- 





it washed off 


with Durawall 


Durawall saves labor and material 
because it flows on easier and faster 
and spreads further. 

Durawall contains no water and 
forms a tough, yet elastic film that 
will not peel, chip or crack. 

Durawall is non-porous, washable and 
therefore sanitary. It is very opaque thus 
insuring uniform diffusion of light. 


Write for further particulars regarding this practical 


Durawall is the most durable interior wall finish known to science ! 
today. 


finish, using the coupon below. 


No obligation, of course. 


John Lucas & Co..inc. 
















John Lucas & Co., Inc., 
322 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen : 


places me under no obligation. 

Name Position 
School Address 
cellar 





i 
] Paint and Varnish Makers since 1849 
| 


Kindly send me further information regarding Durawall. 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON - PITTSBURGH - WEST BERKELEY 


This 





